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Everybody knows what great value the Dollar Watch 

has always.been. The new Ingersoll-Trenton offers the 

same kind of value in a high-grade 7 jewel watch. It 
is the first fine watch ever produced and sold on an 
economical basis. The reason is plain. 


The same underlying principles of specialization, which made the 
Dollar waich possible are now applied in another field, and in another ‘, 
factory, to the making of this high grade 7 jewel watch. The entire 

‘‘T-T’? factory concentrates upon one watch only, producing it in 
enormous quantities and at enormously reduced costs by systems known 
only to the Ingersoll organization. Other factories make many grades, 
styles and sizes, each in relatively small quantities and at correspondingly 
high costs. For the most part they make movements only which they 
ship out without performing on them the final and crucial operations of 
casing, testing and regulating. Hence they cannot guarantee the com- 
pleted watches. 
The ‘‘I-T’’ is cased atthe factory, andis timed, adjusted and regulated 
with all the facilities that only a factory possesses. Here is the first 
high-grade watch sold with a definite printed guarantee covering the en- 
tire watch, movement, case and assembling. 

Except in number of jewels the ‘‘I-T’’ is equal to the highest 
priced of other makes. Having but one watchto make, the ‘‘I-T’? 
factory combines in this one all the workmanship and improved 
features which others reserve for their extravagantly jeweled, most 
profitable models. It is the only 7 jewel watch ever made in all 
other respects like a full jeweled model; it has the best materials 

obtainable, the same bridge model, micrometer adjustment, com- 
pensating balance, safety pinion, Breguet hair-spring of the very best 
watches and a special patented stem-wind superior to any other ever 
made. It has that full, strong regular motion of the balance, distin- 
guishing the well made, accurate-running watch. 
The ‘‘I-T’’ is sold only in the special ‘‘I-T’’ cases, which are 
made in 3 grades: Solid nickel, $5.00; 10-year gold filled, $7.00, 
and 20-year gold filled, $9.00. The ‘‘I-T’’ gold filled cases are 
honest value and unlike many of the fraudulently stamped cases they 
contain sufficient gold to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. 


These watches are sold only through responsible jewelers who receive 
them direct from the factory, saving you wholesaler's profits. Sent by 
express prepaid by us on receipt of price if not locally obtainable. 


Bocklet —Send for our Booklet No. 36 giving detailed descriptions and watch informa- 
tion never before made public. 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


The Dollar Watch is the every-day, every-purpose watch. Through 17 
years of service it has proven to the American people that it is sufficient 
for all ordinary needs. It has established itself as a feature of American 
life and now commands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. It is fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches are also made 
in ladies’ size, the ‘‘ Midget,’’ at $2.00, and the new thin-model, 
‘*Junior,’’ $2.00. 

The name INGERSOLL is always stamped on the dial of genuine Ingersoll watches— Look for it, 


Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. Booklet free. 
Frankel Buildi 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., *NxVorncity = 
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HERE is no use talking; we must publish a 

second volume of ‘‘ Heart Throbs,’’ for every 

time I visit Washington I come home with 
new clippings furnished by congressmen, senators 
or active business and legal gentlemen who have 
discovered a gem that they believe is worthy of 
preservation. 

One friend who has spent a long and useful life, 
znd looks good for another half century, expects his 
reward in Heaven and, meantime, is a philosopher. 
He can talk on any subject under the sun, from ‘‘ the 
flower of poesy’’ to ‘‘ the precession of the equinoxes.”’ 
He apparently knows the Iliad and Odyssey by heart, 
so I knew that when he handed me a bit of verse 
it must be good. 

‘‘Here is a hymn on the solar system or some 
other lofty theme, 


%” 


thought I, placing the sheet in 
my letter case. When I arrived home I read: 


“The lizard climbed a wall. He climbed it once, 
He climbed it twice—then crawled away. 


“The bee sipped a flower. He sipped it once, 
He sipped it twice—then flew away. 


‘*The man kissed a maid. He kissed her once, 
He kissed her wice—then walked away. 


“The wall wasn’t sunny; the flower had no honey; 
The maid had no money. Funny!” 


The problem now is whether the contribution is 
a joke or a gem. J. M. C. 
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FITTING prelude to the inaugu- able to instill in the Southern people a con- 
ration of William Howard Taft  viction of his desire to win them and their 
as President of the United States confidence and to banish from their minds that 
was his novitiate in the Southland __ hostile and suspicious attitude which previous 


—like a knight of old, 
he prepared for the 
duties of his high 
office. In the beauti- 
ful and historic city 
of Augusta, hard by 
the famous golf links 
at Bon Air, in dear 
old Georgia, Judge 
Taft carried out the 
aspirations of Pres - 
dent McKinley, who, 
in his efforts to win 
the affection and con- 
fidence of all sections 
of the country, espec- 
ially sought the 
friendship of the 
South. The Presi- 
dent-elect’s speech at 
Atlanta was eloquent 
with appreciation of 
his predecessors :— 
“Seizing that mo- 
ment with his uner- 
ring judgment of 





men and times, Wil. Copyright, 1909, Underwood She nderwood, as di 

liz McKinley made SENATOR PHILANDER C. KNOX 

na ? ‘ On the “boardwalk” at Augusta, Georgia, where he con- 
manifest to the people ferred with Judge Taft before taking the State portfolio 
of the South his ear- 


events had seemed to 
make permanent in 
the Southern States. 

“There were threc 
circumstances that 
contributed to this re- 
sult. The first one 
was that in the presi- 
dential election he 
stood for a monetary 
policy that commend- 
ed itself to the bvsi- 
ness men of the South, 
w hile his opponent 
advocated a change 
which these same 
business men re- 
garded as disastrous, 
unsound and nation- 
ally dishonest. The 
second circumstance 
was that which I have 
mentioned—the rovs- 
ing of the patriotism 
of the South in sup- 
port of the Flag of the 
country in a war for 
the freedom of Cuba 
and the suppression 
of the international 


nest desire to bring them closer into the Union — scandal involved in her previous government. 
and to make them more completely a part of | The third was the personal characteristics of 
the country. With the tact and the real sweet- McKinley, his conciliatory disposition and 
ness and fovableness of his characfer, he was marvelous power of winning confidence. 


(573) 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT AND HIS FAMILY 
Be‘ore the veranda of the Augusta (Georgia) cottage a Taft family group was taken. This group is complete with the 
exception of the oldest son, Robert, who is at Yale 


“His second campaign, involving as it did 
the question of expansion—a policy which 
naturally awakened the sympathy of all the 
South, with its Anglo-Saxon descent—added 
further to the success of his efforts to mitigate 


4 


the traditional feeling of the South that 1! 
central government, under Republican aus- 
pices, was an alien government. 

“The succession of Mr. Roosevelt, whose 


vay 


mother was born in Georgia, and who takes 
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many of his characteristics from that strain, 
did not diminish, but only increased the force 
of the movement toward a spirit of friendli- 
ness between the North and the South.” 


* * * 


The banquet on this occasion was a tri- 
umph of Southern hospitality. The tables 
were arranged to form the stripes of the 
Flag, and many a brilliant phrase and jest 
were exchanged across their snowy cover- 
ings—while the Taft smile proved infectious. 
At the thrilling moment when the Judge 
entered, the chivalry of the South was at its 
best: the guests sprang to their feet, waving 
their napkins, and applauding lustily. Then 
the ‘‘’possum and taters and ’simmon beer” 
were announced to the stirring strains of 
“Georgia Campmeeting.” The ’possum, 
dressed whole, was haughtily borne aloft by 
a veteran colored waiter, pompous with his 
responsibility. Gregg, the cartoonist, who 
was a guest, elected ‘Billy ’Possum” as the 
worthy successor of ‘Teddy Bear.” Fol- 
lowing the ’possum, came a flagon of per- 
simmon beer; and right here the keynote 
of the occasion was expressed by Judge Taft, 
with one of those inimitable smiles. He 
drank a health to the South in good old 
‘’simmon”’ beer: ‘‘I may not be successful 
in winning the South; but the South has 
already won me.” 

The welcome by the toastmaster, Honor- 
able Asa G. Candler, president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, and among the fore- 
most. business men of the South, was one of 
those gracious, hospitable welcomes so char- 
acteristic of ‘‘ Dixie.” He addressed the guest 
as ‘fa just judge, a wise counselor, a cour- 
ageous and far-seeing statesman, and -more 
recently we have come to know him as a 
neighbor and personal friend.” 

There were stately speeches by prominent 
men of the Southland; eminent ministers 
and jurists applied their inimitable talent 
for the entertainment of the guest of honor 
by singing old negro songs, imitating old 
negro sermons and relating stories and quips 
of plantation days, introducing many a pa- 
thetic and humorous memory of ante-beilum 
times. No entertainment could have fur- 
nished a deeper insight into the true hos- 
pitable, patriotic heart of the South—old and 
new—than did this reception. 

The banquet was preceded by a day spent 


- 
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in ‘‘marching through Georgia’’—on a Pull- 
man train—the passing scenes presenting a 
sharp contrast to those of fifty years ago, 
when Sherman made his “march to the sea.”’ 
The journey from Augusta to Atlanta was 
made during a succession of showers, and 
included ten stops, at each one of which there 
was a profusion of flowers, applause and 
flattering ovations from great crowds, the 
inclement weather proving no check to their 
ardor. From the platform of the car Judge 
Taft radiated good nature, and showed his 
wonderful knowledge of men and affairs in 
every town by making happy allusions to 
their celebrated townsmen, saying just the 
right thing at the right time; but perhaps no 
utterance of his aroused more enthusiasm 
than when he compared the irresistible prog- 
ress of Atlanta to the indefinable and progres- 
sive spirit of Seattle, Kansas City and Chi- 
cago—true types of American ‘‘hustle” and 
achievement, imbued with that unconquer- 
able element of advancement which reflects 
national purpose. His few words on this 
subject indicated his broad understanding of 
the temperament not only of individuals, but 
of civic and municipal institutions in their 
relations to national expansion. 


* * * 


At Crawfordsville he paid a glowing trib- 
ute to Alexander H. Stephens, Georgia’s gifted 
‘Little Joe” Brown, who will be the 
next governor of Georgia, joined the party 
at Union Point, where Judge Taft facetiously 
introduced him to the people as ‘‘ Your Gov- 
ernor-elect.”’ 

At Greensboro he spoke feelingly of ‘‘the 
man in Washington” who was bearing the 
executive burden while he was “having all 
the fun.” At Madison he responded to the 
mayor’s prophecy of an eight years’ term in 
the White House, by intimating that he 
thought the “prediction could be made for 
but four years. 

College yells were heartily given for 
““T-A-F-T, T-A-F-T, T-A-F-T,” by the 
Covington students from Emory College. 
At Conyers a speech to ‘‘my girl friends” 
brought all the Judge’s chivalry to the front. 
While the train was waiting at the water 
tank, the school children of Rutledge sang 
patriotic songs, and the judge, unable to 
resist the sweet invitation of their voices, 
left his luncheon to talk to the little people 


son. 
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ENJOYING A SOUTHERN BARBECUE 
Judge Taft occupies the place of honor at the head of the table for the southern barbecue given him on his 
novitiate tlip to the South 


With songs and cheers, the girls of Agnes 
Scott College, at Decatur, Georgia, gave the 
President-elect a hearty welcome, to which 
he replied in a touching eulogy to the Con- 
federate veteran and his children. 

Every minute of the tour was filled with 
ceaseless activity, yet how tireless and modest 
appeared the recipient of a!l these honors! 
After wiping the perspiration from his massive 
brow, he was ready for another speech or 
reception and I never saw one more thorovgh- 
ly enjoy arduous labor. 

The city of Atlanta was gaily decorated, 
and the people at the Piedmont Hotel were 
eager for even a glimpse of the big man as he 


was rushed down at a Philippine quick step ° 


to the elevator, onto the automobile which 
hurried him away to make speeches at the 
Technical School, interspersed with hearty 
personal greetings on every side. His address 


to the colored people of Big Bethel revealed 
a master hand in grappling with the race 
problem of the South. 

Promptly at twelve o’clock the special train 
left Atlanta for Athens. This was a jolly 
excursion, including prominent men from 
both North and South. Everyone was soon 
acquainted, and even the few moments spent 
at luncheon on the train afforded a clear 
perception of Southern hospitality and I be- 
gan “I reckoning” with the rest. 

At Athens the party was met by the Uni- 
versity cadets, clad in gray, with black plumes 
waving defiantly in the rain, who acted as 
an escort to the old chapel building of the 
University on the hill. As the party drove 
along they silently recognized the monument 
referred to by Henry Grady in his New Eng- 
land speech: ‘‘There stands a simple marble 
shaft.” Mr. Grady was a native of Athens, 
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the literary center of the state of Georgia. 
Coming to the double-barreled cannon lo- 
cated in the middle of the street, its momen- 
tous history was recalled.4 When the gun was 
tested, only one barrel went off at the proper 
time; the other barrel reserved its charge, 
whirled about, and killed the gunner. 

When the students at Athens were heard 
singing the words of ‘‘Glory to Georgia” to 
the tune of ‘John Brown’s Body,” it was 
evidence not of a new, or an old South—but 
that the real South was asserting itself. 

Arriving at the historic old chapel, heated 
by two stoves with fifty feet of pipe aspiring 
to the ceiling, and red-hot for the occasion, 
the audience quickly gathered and the faculty, 
in robes and caps, entered and were seated 
in dignified array, a large, historic, haircloth- 
covered chair being furnished for the Judge’s 
comfort. Suddenly someone noticed that the 
ceiling was on fire; evidently the stoves had 
overreached their efforts at hospitality. An 
incipient panic was averted, however, by the 
college boys, who quieted the audience with 
their cheerful yells. The fire department was 
called, and the occupants of the building 
were afforded a little by-play in watching 
the firemen as they raised the ladders to the 
roof, quenched the fire, and drove away—all 
done very calmly and effectively. The ex- 
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citement apparently did not disturb the Presi- 
dent-elect in the least. His address on this 
occasion was one of the most spirited of the 
whole tour, his allusion to the fact that Yale 
was the foster mother of the Athens Univer- 
sity, her earliest presidents having been gradu- 
ates of Yale, serving to heighten the friendly 
spirit of the occasion. The buildings of the 
Georgia university are modeled after the his- 
toric structures on the New Haven campus. 
The decorations of the chapel were especially 
appropriate, the Yale and Woodward blue 
mingling with the red and black of the Georgia 
University. In the rear of the rostrum is a 
handsome painting of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
valued at $100,000—so an honest-eyed Soph 
told me. 
2 * ** 

The reception at the University over, the 
Judge stood in the street in the pouring rain, 
addressing the colored students. Later, at 
the Normal School, he showed equal tact 
and insight in addressing the young ladies, 
although he did not seem to be worried over ° 
“race suicide.” He urged them not to be in a 
hurry to abandon the great problems of school 
teaching for marriage, and paid a feeling 
tribute to the many sweet-faced, sacrificing 
maiden aunts. He strove to impress them with 
the fact that woman’s maternal instinct proves 
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as valuable an attribute in school work as 
it is in the home, and that, whether married 
or single, her potent influence will assert 
itself for the uplifting of humanity. 

At a reception given at the home of Mrs. 
Welch, the dignified cadets in gray added 
much to the enjoyment of their distinguished 
visitor, by keeping the guests moving on to 
avoid a crush. Athens is famous for its 
social life, and “did herself proud’’ on this 
occasion. The table here was graced by 
a great cake, a dream in decoration and cul- 
inary art that won the admiration of every 
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guest. The good old “‘Mammy” who made 
it was ninety years old, but as active as ever, 
looking on in ’kerchief turban. 

* * * 

The train rushed back to Atlanta for a fare- 
well reception that night, maiing a strenuous 
day for the guest; but the Judge never ap- 
peared hurried or wearied. The crowning 
event was the reception at the Capital City 
Club on Saturday evening, where the gailantry 
and beauty of Atlanta gathered to honor the 
distinguished visitor. As chivalrous as a 
knight of old and as light on his feet as a 
deer, it was a rare delight to see the Judge 
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waltzing around the hall and entering into 
the spirit of the occasion with his whole heart. 
When told that the train was ready, he re- 
plied, ‘“‘But I must finish this waltz,” and 
off he glided again, while the engine “blew 
off” steam. 

Among things discovered by Judge Taft 
on his Southern trip was the fact that he 
possessed a family coat of arms in Georgia. 
The Dawsons, a prominent Atlanta family, 


are Southern cousins of the President-elect. 


* * * 


Sunday morning found Taft back again at 
the cottage near the Bon Air Hotel, Augusta. 
With its wide streets and double rows of trees 
dividing thoroughfare from boulevard, its 
splendid Confederate monument and_ its 
handsome, old-time homes, Augusta was in- 
deed suitably chosen as the reception city for 
the President-elect. Its old colonial houses, 
with broad verandas reached by generous 
flights of steps, have a stately air not afforded 
by our modern architecture. 

On Sunday afternoon Judge Taft made 
an address at the colored Y. M.C.A., in 
conjunction with Dr. John Wesley Hill of 
New York. Ii there had been any doubt as to 
the love of William Taft by the colored people, 
it was quickly dispelled in looking on these 
scenes. They thronged the streets for blocks to 
get a glimpse of “‘ Brudder Taft.” His tower- 
ing form in the pulpit of the church of the 
colored people, as he told them of their plain 
duty as men and citizens to work out their 
own salvation, gave weight to the words he 
spoke which can never be forgotten by those 
who heard them. He was presented at the 
close of his remarks with a giant bouquet of 
flowers and when the singing started, ac- 
companied by a volunteer orchestra, it had 
all the fervor of an old-fashioned Georgia 


camp meeting. 
** * * 


Everywhere that Mr. Taft went, as is 
customary after election, he was constantly 
attended by secret service men in plain 
clothes —a lynx-eyed young man watched 
every possible source of danger. A young 
man with a light mustache, suggesting Bobbie 
Burn’s “‘chiel amang you takin’ notes,’ was 
Mr. Mischler, accounted the most rapid and 
competent stenographer in the country; the 
President-elect’s speeches require no revision 
as he takes them, and are furnished the papers 
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WASHINGTON 


MISS HELEN TAFT 


The latest picture of the daughter of the President-elect, taken at Augusta, Georgia 


red-hot from his typewriter. 
tour every speech delivered by the Judge was 


During this 


ready in a half-hour for newspapers. Mr. 
Mischler took over 427 Taft speeches during 
the presidential campaign, and has them all 
copied in neat rotation and duly indexed. 
How the great thoughts, plans and historic 


utterances twinkled from the Judge’s brain 
to the tongue, were transferred to shorthand 
notes, then to typewriting, and later to print 
—every word freighted with his judicial train- 
ing and carefully weighed—almost in the 
flash of an eye! 

Monday morning it was “‘off to the links” 
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again—a well-earned rest—in preparation for 
the final reception given by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Augusta. The clos- 
ing scene of this ‘‘old-fashioned visit’? was 
rich with significance and far-reaching in its 
influence. The inherent patriotism of the 
country and universal respect of the people, 
irrespective of party or section, for its Chief 





REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 
Michigan 


Executive reflects the unity of the nation as 
nothing else can do. On the whole, Judge 
Taft may well count his visit with the ‘folks 
down South” as an auspicious prelude to a 
most promising administration. 


HE inauguration of the President is 

the great quadrennial event in Wash- 
ington, and it is coming to be more and 
more a national gala season. Mr. Edward 
J. Stellwagen, who is chairman of the in- 
augural committee for 1909, is president of 
the Union Trust Company, of the Terminal 
Storage Company, of the Thomas J. Fisher 
Company, the New Willard Hotel Company, 
vice-president of the Columbia Hotel Com- 
pany and the Chevy Chase Land Company; 
he is also director of the Capital Traction 
Company and of the Washington Herald, and 
is interested in a large number of other finan- 
cial institutions. He is a Washingtonian, a 
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church man, a good citizen in the highest 
sense of the words, and a very pleasant gen- 
tleman. He graduated some years ago from 
the George Washington University. 

Because of his executive ability, although a 
Democrat, Mr. Stellwagen was elected chair- 
man of the inaugural committee, to the delight 
of the people of the Capital whose love and 
confidence he has secured. The committee 
has been busy night and day providing that 
nothing may be left undone to make the in- 
auguration of William Howard Taft mem- 
orable in the history of the District of 
Columbia. 


* * * 
HE Federal Treasury seems to be re- 
garded as an inexhaustible reservoir of 
generous appropriations. At a most inter- 
esting session of the Waterways Convention, 
the issuance of bonds for a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars for various waterway projects 





e LEE J. McNEELY 


Secretary of the late Senator Allison 


was proposed, Representative Davidson of 
Wisconsin pointing out that the plans sug- 
gested would involve a billion dollar invest- 
ment, even this being liable to indefinite ex- 
pansion. 

This year serious consideration was given 
to the problems of water freightage. Com- 
parisons between the Rhine and the Missis- 
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EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE INAUGURATION COMMITTEE, 1909 

It is not generally known that the United States Government makes no provision for inauguration ceremonies, but the 
citizens of the District of Columbia voluntarily assume the ayy of this display every four years. Many weeks are 
spent in preparation for the work and all funds are subscribed by private individuals, with no anticipation of any off- 
set other than what may come from the large number of visitors thronging to the city at this time. If the receipts from 
the Inaugural Ball exceed the expenses, the balance is turned over to some charity, and anything accruing from the fund 
raised for the inauguration ceremonies does not benefit even remotely the people who plan and execute this brilliant 
undertaking. It is the one time when the nation receives a hearty and free welcome to Washington. 
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sippi showed that what can be done on the 
one river is applicable to the other as well. 
Although the relaxation of the freight con- 
gestion of two years ago has been unfavor- 
able to the demand for waterways legislation, 
its advocates were no less enthusiastic, point- 
ing out that when normal conditions are re- 
stored, the nation’s freight traffic will be 





CONGRESSMAN EDWARD B. VREELAND 


Member of the Congressional Monetary Commission 


overtaxed again, creating a demand for water- 
way traffic. Delegates from Texas and other 
states interested pointed to the advantages 
of deepening the fifty-mile barge canal to 
Houston, tapping the Texas coast at Galves- 
ton, where already a traffic of $50,000,000 is 
handled every year. They asked for the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 ‘‘spot cash” at once 
by the government, to complete the project, 
instead of laying out this sum within a term 
of years. The delegates insisted that if the 
budget could be spent now, it would accom- 
plish more than if doled out in smaller sums 
from year to year. 
* oe ** 

LANS in preparation for the inaugura- 

tion of William Howard Taft presage 
one of the most elaborate military demonstra- 
tions ever seen at an inaugural. The army 
and navy will furnish a thousand soldiers 
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fresh from the evacuation of Cuba and an 
equal number of blue-jackets from their tour 
around the world. Major General Barry, 
commandant of the Cuban Army of Pacifica- 
tion, and Rear Admiral Sperry will lead their 
several contingents, and all the other admir- 
als, captains and officials of army and fleet 
will be ready to join the parade. 

Elaborate decorations, the crack civic and 
military bands, and ~ magnificent pyrotech- 
nics will combine to make Washington a 
dream of urban splendor. Work is being 
rushed on the grounds at the Union Station, 
and the citizens and authorities of Washing- 
ton are determined to make the inaugura- 
tion of William Howard Taft a memorable 
event in the history of the National Capital. 

The usual bill was introduced in Congress 
by Representative Smith, asking for the use 
of the Pension Office Building for the inau- 





REPRESENTATIVE W. L. JONES 
North Yakima, Washington 


gural ball, and thus the one great picturesque 
social event will continue in the old-time 
settings, with the huge pillars of the great 
red building in the foreground. 

The city of Cincinnati will also be elabor- 
ately illuminated and will celebrate an inaugu- 
ral event of its own. As the home of many 
recent presidents, Ohio has never failed to 
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One of the popular debutantes of the Washington season. She has taken a prominent part in social 
functions of the diplomatic circle 
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duly honor an occasion when one of her na- 
tive-born takes his seat in the presidential 
chair. The Class of ’78 at Yale will not ap- 
pear in the parade, as first proposed, but will 
occupy seats of honor in the reviewing stand. 








REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE EDMUND FOSS 


From Chicago, IiJinois 


Fek the first time in many _ years 
Speaker Cannon was called upon in 
the present session to cast his vote to decide 
a tie. He did so in favor of a bill introduced 
by Representative Sherley—a Democrat. The 
bill makes it a crime for two or more persons 
to enter into a conspiracy to deprive an alien 
of any right granted to him by a United States 
treaty; the vote was an even 100 to 100, read- 
ing like an old-time baseball score. When 
“Uncle Joe” cast the vote that decided the 
tie, it was noticed that he became so much 
interested that the half-dead cigar between 
his fingers was quite forgotten. The bill was 
not a party measure, but was introduced by 
Mr. Sherley as the result of his study of re- 
lations between Italy and Japan and the 
United States. Several presidents have re- 
gretted the lack of such legislation. 

There was some talk about the speaker 
having failed to have his name called at 
roll-call, and therefore incurring the loss 
of his vote, it being stated that, owing to this 
omission, his vote would not be counted. 
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The speaker, insisting on his right to vote, 
referred to the time the speaker cast his vote 
on the day succeeding that on which the roll 
was called—with this precedent there could 
be no doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
speaker’s vote on this occasion. 

X * * 


LLUSTRATING the magnitude of the 
House of Representatives, and the ever- 
increasing whirl of business in which its 391 





REPRESENTATIVE C. F. BAILEY 


Pennsylvania 


members are engaged, Congressman Roden- 
berg of Illinois tells how, on a recent journey, 
he introduced two gentlemen, who on _ be- 
coming acquainted, were surprised to dis- 
cover that they were members of the same 
Congress. In the course of conversation, one 
asked the other: 

“‘On what committee do you serve ?”’ 

‘*Railways and Canals.”’ 

“The deuce you do!—why, I’m a member 
of that committee, and I do not remember 
you.” 

Now, congressmen are proposing to have 
some kind of social function at which members 
of the several committees may meet each other 
before the regular work of the session begins. 
All agree that it is surprising how few men 
they become acquainted with during a session. 
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They claim that there is little time for sociai 
life or even home enjoyment, after public 
functions and attendance at the Capitol are 
cared for and strict attention is given to the 
business of the committee room. 


i * * * 


. 


ECENTLY, at a Washington ball, a 

dignified matron sat in a post of honor, 
looking upon the merry dancers. Breathless, 
with fans in active service, the young people 
would stop to talk with the stately dame, who 
was a charming and popular leader in the 
social life of the Capital many years ago. 
As they gathered around her she read them 
a lesson upon the lack of dignity in modern 
dances, especially the two-step and the waltz. 





REPRESENTATIUE ROBERT M. WALLACE 
Arkansas 


“Where, alas, is the grace of the gliding 
waltz of my time—where is that melancholy, 
dreamy music, with a heart-break in it, to 
which we moved in stately measure? We 
danced as did our grandmothers—as grace- 
fully as the lovely lady of whom it was said: 
‘like mice beneath her petticoat, her little 
feet stole in and out.’ Never will any such 
lines be written of modern dancers.” She 
shook her head in strong disapproval of ‘‘rag- 
time” music. 
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Forms and music in dances change with 
the fashions, as puffy crinoline diminishes 
into the ‘‘hipless gown.” Perhaps the 
‘poetry of motion,”’ when ladies sailed about 
like ‘“‘graceful argosies, full sailed, spice 
laden,” would not become the skirts of 
today, which suggest jerky motions and ac- 
tivity rather than languorous grace. ‘There is 
talk in Washington circles of a revival of the 
minuet with its quaint dignity, and the grand 
dame at the Capitol says she lives in hopes of 
seeing ‘‘grace in the ballroom once more.” 

“‘T hope,” she says, ‘‘to see dancers cease 
to describe angles and skip and hop over the 
floor; they should confine themselves to 
curved motions, and abandon the present 
mode; it is too angular and edged.” 


* 
HE vice-chairman of the Monetary Com- 
mission, Congressman Vreeland, is an 


exhaustive and tireless student of the most 
important measure now before Congress, for 
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REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY 
Of Kansas 


the control of the currency of the nation is 
the most effective form of sovereign power. 
During his European tour last summer he 
secured a great deal of interesting data from 
men of world-wide reputation. As this great 





UNITED STATES SENATOR LEE S. OVERMAN OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Overman started his career by teaching school; he was later private secretary to Governors Vance and i. 
He began the practice of law in 1880 and soon had the leading practice in his state. Was five times a member of Ve 
state legislature, and in 1903 secured tion as speaker. He has served on the Committee of Claims and Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and Military Affairs. A hard worker and a fine lawyer, he has taken rank as one of the strong 
senators of the South. 
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financial question now presents many puz- 
zling and somewhat paradoxical problems, 
the whole country is desirous that the com- 
mission shall have every possible facility for 
studying and solving it. 

Mr. Vreeland’s name was prominently con- 
nected with the currency bill of last session, 
but as this was hyphenated with other meas- 
ures, it was passed rather as a temporary ex- 
pedient than a permanent and finished law. 
He hopes to see this vexatious question rightly 
and intelligently settled with the co-operation 
of the people, and believes in giving the widest 
publicity to all plans under consideration, 
keeping the people thoroughly posted on the 
progress of the work. In this he is in har- 
mony with Senator Aldrich, chairman of 
the commission, another of those quiet, force- 
ful men who talk and write little, but who 
are always ready for action. 

* * * 
MONG the new members of Congress 
is a former Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
Charles E. Pickett, of Waterloo, Iowa, who 
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C. E. PICKETT OF IOWA 

succeeds Judge B. P. Birdsall. He is a young 
man who enjoys distinction as an orator. 
Born in Bonaparte, Iowa, in 1866, he soon 
learned how to ‘‘do chores,” and began his 
career in Black Hawk County by performing 
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those odds and ends of work which fall to 
the share of a boy on a farm. 

Later he moved to Waterloo where he at- 
tended school. After a four-year course at 
the State University, in the department known 





J. H. BAIRD 
Editor of the Southern Lumberman and Supreme Scrivener 
(since September 9, 1896) of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo Hoos, Nashville, Tennessee 


as ‘The College of Liberal Arts,’’ he took 
up the study of law and in 1890 his shingle 
was flung to the breezes in Waterloo, where 
he went into partnership with C. W. Mullan, 
for six years attorney general of Iowa. 

Mr. Pickett began active service in politi- 
cal campaigns in 1888, and, although never 
a candidate for any political office until 
he made the race for Congress, he has 
always taken an interest in such matters. 
In 1899 he was temporary chairman of the 
Republican State Convention of Iowa, and 
has served twelve years as one of the regents 
of the State University. ‘‘Charlie Pickett,” 
as he is known at home, is one of the young 
members of whom much is expected and for 
whom a bright future is predicted. 
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MRS. TILLMAN, WIFE OF THE 
HE many friends of Lee McNeely of 
Dubuque, Iowa, assistant clerk of the 

Senate Committee on Appropriations, ad- 

mire his pluck in leaving the desirable posi- 

tion in the government service he has held 
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ATES SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


so many years to go into business for himself. 
He has been so long an employee in the Sen- 
ate and House that he is regarded as a vet- 
eran at the Capitol. Beginning in 1897 as 
confidential clerk to Colonel Henderson, he 
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retained that position during the four years 
of the Colonel’s service as speaker. Follow- 
ing the latter’s retirement from Congress, 
Mr. McNeely served for two years as clerk 
to Speaker Cannon, acting in the same capa- 
city also for Representative Birdsall of Iowa 
and Wiley of New Jersey. Later he was for 
more than three years associated as private 
secretary with the late Senator Allison. Sev- 
eral weeks after the death of that veteran 
legislator in August, last, Mr. McNeely went 
to Dallas, South Dakota, to attend the open- 
ing of the Rosebud Reservation. While there 
he joined several others in organizing the 
Pioneer Trust Company, with headquarters 
at Dallas, their principal business being to 
locate those settlers who received numbers 
in the famous land lottery, thereby gaining 
a right to pick out a quarter-section in Tripp 
County. The company will take a promi- 
nent part in opening up this slice of the reser- 
vation. Because of his long and varied ex- 
perience in clerical work, and his wide ac- 
quaintance with public men, Mr. McNeely 
was elected secretary of the new company. 


* * * 


N intrepid and experienced fire-fighter, 

F. W. Fitzpatrick has for over twenty 
years made a special study of fire-protection, 
and his experience and work on this subject 
have made him a recognized authority on 
fireproof construction abroad as well as in 
this country. His figures giving the fire rec- 
ord for 1908 are startling. The property de- 
struction in buildings and contents has 
amounted to $237,000,000; the cost of main- 
taining fire departments, high water pressure 
and such incidentals, $300,000,000; plus that 
we have paid the insurance companies in 
premiums over $286,000,000 and have had 
returned to us in payment for losses $135,- 
000,000, making an actual addition of $151,- 
000,000 to the cost of fire, whose total for 
the year is thus $688,000,000. During the 
same period we have added in new buildings 
and repairs to the old buildings a total of a 
little over $500,000,000. Worse than that, 
in one month, we added but $16,000,000 of 
buildings and repairs, while fire destroyed 
$24,000,000 worth of property. So much for 
destruction versus production! And if any- 
thing, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s figures err in being 
over-conservative. He thinks that the in- 
surance companies are responsible for the 
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loss by accepting risks at low rates on non- 
fireproof buildings. The loss per capita per 
annum in this country in actual combustion, 
regardless of incidental expenses, is $2.76, 
whereas in Europe it is only 33c per capita. 
In Boston, Massachusetts, the fire loss has 
been $3.61 per capita against a loss of 24¢ 
in Dublin. 

To prevent this tremendous drain on the 





F. W. FITZPATRICK 


The father of the movement for fire protection by the 
erection of absolutely fire-proof buildings 


American resources, Mr. Fitzpatrick sug- 
gests such state and municipal regulation of 
building as will estop the addition of any 
more fuel in the way of combustible construc- 
tion; he claims that none but fireproof build- 
ings should be permitted in our cities, and 
proves conclusively that they are not only 
desirable but are actually cheaper than the 
fire-traps we have been accustomed to build; 
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he advocates the officia! labeling of build- 
ings just as to their class of construction so 
that the public may not be misled by the mis- 
application of the term “fireproof”; he ad- 
vocates the remodeling of our tax system so 
that the owners of fire-traps who require the 
maximum of protection for their property 
shall pay for the maintenance of fire depart- 
ments, etc., by being assessed the highest rate 
on their buildings, while the owners of fire- 
proof construction, requiring the minimum 
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ment building service and has designed some 
of the most important of the recent govern- 
ment buildings. His practice is now that of 
a consulting-architect and he is executive 
officer of the International Society of Build- 
ing Commissioners, a society he organized 
for the improvement of building methods, 
and that extends advice and assistance along 
the lines of fire-prevention to any municipal- 
ity, organization or individual, having its or 
his interest enough at heart to ask for it. 
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A DAY WITH 
Terrett Cottage, the President-elect’s winter home 
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protection should pay the minimum rate. 
He is in advance of his time, and is a true 
exponent of up-to-date Americanism, in- 
sisting that the nation should cease to coun- 
tenance the present tremendous annual waste 
by fire, and declares it can be stopped, being 
a firm believer in the idea that whatever this 
nation wants it can secure. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has furnished more valuable information and 
advocated more effective measures for the 
promotion of fireproof construction than has 
anyone else in the country. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was formerly in the govern- 
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AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
in Augusta, Taft cabinet is being built 
Always of a scientific trend of thought, his 
contributions to various magazines and news- 
papers arg most interesting and to the point 
and are widely quoted. In addition to his 
work in this, his specialty, he has accom- 
plished splendid results in the advancement 
of architectural and civic reforms. 
* * ** 

OR more than ten years Frederick War- 

ner Carpenter has served as secretary to 
Judge Taft, and will soon be inducted into 
the responsible position of secretary to the 
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President, the position held by George Bruce 
Cortelyou and William Loeb. Mr. Carpen- 
ter is a nephew of Senator Mat Carpenter 
of Wisconsin, one of the great figures in the 
Senate thirty years ago. Mr. Carpenter has 
well earned the honor of being secretary to 
the President by years of hard work and loyal 
service. He will continue to constitute a 
protection for the President in being burdened 
with useless details from the outside world. 

Born in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, in 1872, 
Mr. Carpenter, when ten years of age, moved 
to California with his father; at the age of 
twenty-four he returned to his native state to 
enter the University of Minnesota, and re- 
ceived there the degree of Bachelor of Law, 
to which was later added the degree of Master 
of Arts. Returning to California he settled 
down to practice law. It was then that Sec- 
retary Taft discovered him and an apprecia- 
tion of his work is shown by the tribute paid 
him by Secretary Taft, when visiting Mr. 
Carpenter’s birthplace last year: 

“T cabled across the Pacific from Manila, 
acting on the statement of Dan Williams, 
who said he was sure that if I could get 
Fred Carpenter I would have the best secre- 
tary in the United States or the Philippines 
or between the two.” 

Mr. Taft thinks that though his secretary 
renders more effective service each year, he is 
not a day older than when he came to him 
ten years ago; he has a perfect understanding 
of Mr. Taft and knows just how to relieve 
him of such portions of his work as can be 
done by another brain and pair of hands. 
It has long been said that a public man is 
made or marred by his secretary, and that 
such an official must be born and not made. 
Mr. Carpenter was born for the work he is 
doing. He was with Mr. Taft in the Philip- 
pines, traveled with him around the world, 
and has taken part in all the responsible ex- 
periences of Secretary Taft in his varied 
career for the past ten years. He is assiduous 
in his attention to details, careful, endowed 
with gentlest tact, and never knows what it is 
to cease working until all that is necessary 
has been completed. Night after night he 
followed the arduous course of his chief to 
the finishing up-of every detail, and in the 
same degree that Mr. Taft was trained and 
fitted to be President of the United States, 
so has Mr. Carpenter been prepared for his 
duties as secretary to the chief executive. 
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In all the excitement of the campaign and 
cabinet work, there has always been a feeling 
that the level head of the secretary of Judge 
Taft has served him well. 

During the Georgia tour he was hard at 
work as ever, having just returned from a 
month’s vacation at his old home in Cali- 
fornia, looking fit-as a fiddle in fine tune for 
the arduous responsibilities of four years to 
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FRED W. CARPENTER 


Secretary to President-elect Taft 


come. A great reader and a lover of art, Mr. 
Carpenter’s collection of objects acquired 
during his travels is very valuable. 

* * 


N another year Alaska will no longer be 

considered a far away land. The splendid 
progress made at Seattle, and the wonderful 
buildings erected for the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition are talked of all over the 
world and Seattle’s enterprising citizens are 
bringing their part of the world closer to us 
each year. Perhaps the most magnetic of all 
attractions will be the relation and illustration 
of the wonderful gold discoveries in Alaska. 

Among those little incidents of human in- 
terest that animate all great undertakings, is 
the announcement that ‘‘at last Mr. Grosth 
intends to take a holiday and will visit the 
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exposition.” The story of John Grosth is the 
story of Alaska. Years ago he was one of the 
first-comers at Nome; quiet, observant, he 
knew a gold-bearing country and found it at 
Solomon River, forty miles from Nome; the 
place is called New Jerusalem, and here John 
struck it rich and became a millionaire. It 
made no difference to John. Apparently he 
dug for the pure joy of finding, for each morn- 
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Chatham, Illinois 


ing he shouldered his pick and worked at his 
mine for eight or ten hours daily, All the 
luxury that gold could bring had no attraction 
for him, and he continued to live in a simple 
way, on a few dollars a week, in a land where 
office-boys were paid $150.00 per month. 

The only thing that could call him away 
from his mine and out into the world was the 
news that Alaska, with all her allurements and 
her wonders, was to be presented at the coming 
exposition. Then said John: ‘‘Every true 
citizen of Alaska ought to be at Seattle, to 
welcome all who may be interested in our 
glorious gold land.” 

When the exposition is over, John will re- 
turn to his New Jerusalem amid the frost 
lands and ice seas of the North, but he will 
carry with him memories of thousands of 
people from all parts of the world whom he 
saw at the exposition, for no larger or more 
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representative gathering has ever been seen 
than will gather from “the four airts” to the 
shores of Puget Sound. 

Among other visitors who were charmed 
with the beauties of the exposition grounds 
and of Cascade Court, was Charles Dana 
Gibson, creator of the Gibson girl. He was 
making his first trip to the coast, but assures 
his hosts in Seattle that he will certainly return 
for the exposition, though ordinarily such 
events have little attraction for him. Like 
everyone else, he wants to look upon the com- 
pleted beauties of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 


ISTORICAL hobgoblins are now figur- 

ing in Washington conversation. Ear- 
nest readers of Guizot’s ‘History of France” 
have been looking up the masterly descrip- 
tion of Charles I of England, and the politi- 
cal conditions at the time of hi; ascension 
to the throne. No sovereign ever began his 
reign more auspiciously than did Charles I; 
he was looked upon as especially fitted to 
justly consider and solve the great questions 
of his era; even the more radical members 
of Parliament expected a reign of progress 
and amity. How swiftly the scene changed; 
how stubborn was the fight which ended in 
the death on the scaffold of the only king 
ever beheaded in England! 

In re-reading the great French his‘orian’s 
records of the past, a resemblance between 
that time and our own is detected by thought- 
ful Washingtonians, who cee an analogy be- 
tween Charles I and h’s parliament and the 
existing relations between the Chief Execu- 
tive and Congress; they say the situation 
resembles in minor details that ancient crisis. 
Various pessimists remark that Pres‘dent- 
elect Taft appears especially adapted in char- 
acter and experience for the great task 
to which he has been called, and yet wonder 
if there may not be just a little disappoint- 
ment when hereafter events and results of 
his regime are reviewed. 

This apprehension, however, is merely the 
aftermath of a political campaign, for never 
was a man more thoroughly fitted in char- 
acter and training to make a continuous suc- 
cess at the White House than William H. 
Taft, and it may be predicted that his hand 
will soon lay the historical hobgoblin that it 
may “‘walk” no more while he is president. 
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THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


By TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY 


Secretary of the Navy 


SHE executive power of the nation 
is vested by the Constitution in 
one person—the President of the 
United States, and this power, in 
turn, is divided among execu- 
tive departments,which have been established 
through the exigencies 
of government. This 
division and delegation 
of power has for its 
only legal warrant the 
assumption on the part 
of the framers of the 
Constitution and the in- 
ference derivable from 
that instrument that 
executive departments 
would, of necessity and 
asa matter of course 
come into being. 

The existence of a 
Cabinet, as such, has no 
warrant in law, and 
there is reference 
in the Constitution to 
such a body as now in 
fact exists. Section 2 of Article 2 of the 
United States Constitution provides that the 
President ““* * * may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respec 
tive offices * * *,” and the same sec- 
tion provides that ‘‘* * * the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers, as they think proper, in 
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the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments.” There is no other 
reference in the Constitution to the heads of 
executive departments. 

An examination of the fundamental law 
shows clearly the idea the framers had of a 
chief magistrate, who, 
in the execution of the 
laws and the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of 
the general government 
would summon to his 
aid and counsel men to 
whom he could intrust 
the administration of 
governmental business, 
who should be directly 
responsible to the chief 
magistrate, who, in 
turn, owed his ultimate 
responsibility to the 
people. 

The fundamental idea 
of our system of 
ernment being that the 
people are the ultimate 
source of power, the administrative responsi- 
bility of the head of an executive department 
is a secondary one. There is no direct line of 
responsibility between him and the people. 
He is answerable immediately to his appointor, 
the President, who is under a direct responsi- 
bility to the people for the conduct of public 
business by each of the several executive heads. 

As the necessity for the different executive 
departments has from time to time become 
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apparent, the Congress has, by appropriate 
legislation, established them, drawing its 
authority from the constitutional assumption 
before mentioned, and from the authority to 
be found in the Constitution for the establish- 
ment of such means or agencies as are neces- 
sary for the proper execution of the powers 
specifically delegated to the President of the 
United States as well as to the legislative 
branch of the government. 

Having thus briefly defined the nature of the 
headship of an executive department, and the 
kind of responsibility that is his, we may turn 
our attention to the duties that devolve upon 
the executive head of the Navy Department. 
Many elements enter into its administration, 
and for the purpose here attempted they may 
be grouped under three heads—technical, in- 
dustrial and political. 

To assist the Secretary there have been es- 
tablished eight co-ordinate bureaus or divi 
sions—units of the departmental organization 
—and the Secretary has been given authority 
to ‘‘Assign and distribute among the said 
bureaus such of the said duties of the Navy 
Department as he shall judge to be expedient 
and proper.” 

The business of this department is so ex 
tensive and varied that its grand divisions 
must of necessity be under the immediate su- 
pervision of individuals having special qualifi 
cations and training which will fit them for 
their duties. 

The enlistment and control of the personnel 
of the fleet, the responsibility for the discipline 
and movements of the fleet, the supervision of 
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training stations, target practice, and other 
matters which directly bear upon the efficiency 
of the fleet must naturally be under the direct 
supervision of an officer of the highest attain- 
ments and large experience as a seagoing 
officer. These duties belong to the Bureau of 
Navigation, the chief of which burcau is also 
the chief naval adviser of the Secretary. 

Another branch of the service has to do with 
the care of the sick and wounded, and the sani- 
tary efficiency of the fleet must be under some 
ofiicial having unusually high technical attain- 
ments as a physician and surgeon. This work 
is under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

It is obvious that the design and manufac 
ture of ordnance material requires expert 
knowledge of a high order in the officer di 
rectly responsible for the supervision of the 
design and manufacture of such material, and 
this work falls to the Bureau of Ordnance 

The making of all payments of money, the 
provision of food and clothing for the fleet, 
the purchase of supplies, and the maintenanc 
of an adequate stock of supplies on beard 
ship and at naval stations constitutes the work 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The duties which devolve upon the bureaus 
of Construction and Repair and Steam En¢i- 
neering in designing and constructing our 
naval vessels and installing the proper ma 
chinery are of so kindred a nature as to make 
it expedient to vest the immediate control cf 
the two divisions in one official or a co-orci- 
nating board. The work is of a highly special- 
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ized character and must be supervised by 
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officers of exceptional ability and wide experi- 
ence in their respective professions, and should 
be subject to the control above indicated. 

The important task of keeping the vessels 
supplied with coal, the installation of electrical 
apparatus, the maintenance of ships’ libraries 
and all manner of fittings, exclusive of the 
batteries falls at present to the Bureau of 
Equipment. 

The only other Bureau not mentioned—the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks—has practically 
nothing to do with the building or equipment 
of ships, its duties being largely confined to the 
construction of buildings and docks at navy 
yards and the supply of the general utilities for 
the same; namely, light, heat and power 

That the Secretary of the Navy may in fact 
be the responsible head of the departmert, 
that he may have general and absolute direc- 
tion of business, with plenary power of initia- 
tive and veto, and at the same time, in order 
that all technical matters pertaining to building 
programs and the distinctive military features 
may be properly and _ intelligently handled, 
there exists the General Board and the Board 
on Construction, both composed of line off 
cers of high rank. The duties of the former 
board relate to the military and personnel, and 
of the latter board, to the design, construction 
and repair of ships. The Board on Construc- 
tion, consisting largely of line officers with sea- 
going experience, is the co-ordinating arm of 
the Secretary between the various bureaus. 

In regard to new ships, the General Board 
suggests the military features. The Secretary 
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gives his provisional approval. The Board on 
Construction embodies these features in a 
preliminary general plan, calling on the various 
bureaus for counsel, criticism and assistance. 
The General Board considers this plan and 
with its comments and criticisms passes it on 
to the Secretary. From this approved general 
plan the working drawings are made, and 
when completed and approved by the Board 
on Construction go to the Secretary for his 
final approval. ‘Thus, under the present or- 
ganization, in the more vital matters, is the 
power vested in the Secretary commensurate 
with his responsibility. 

This technical phase of the Navy’s admin- 
istration is co-extensive with the combined 
activities of these administrative units pos- 
sessed of technical knowledge, because the 
Navy Department is essentially an organiza- 
tion which must make provision for the unfore- 
seen contingencies of war. 

In addition, however, there is what we have 
called the industrial phase, and in considering 
this, the Navy must be viewed in the light of 
a great business organization. In drawing 
and placing contracts for battleships, sub- 
marines and colliers, and the innumerable 
accessories in the line of supplies and general 
equipment; in the supervision of the repair 
work and general shop work continuously in 
progress at the navy yards and stations; and 
in the method of expending the various appro- 
priations made by Congress and systematizing 
the various accounts a high order of executive 
ability and business experience is essential 
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Besides the internal organization, the Navy 
Department owns and controls fourteen large 
plants, known as navy yards, devoted to the 
repair of naval vessels and the manufacture 
of naval equipment and supplies. They em- 
ploy, under ordinary conditions, from 200 to 
4,000 mechanics and laborers each, or a total 
of approximately 30,000 men_ representing 
almost every known trade. Employment at 
these yards is strictly on the merit system, and 
political influence avails nothing in securing 
privilege or precedence. Promotion is by 
examination, and every civilian employed in 
our navy yards is directly or indirectly under 
the Civil Service Commission. These stations 
are distributed from Kittery, Maine, to New 


Orleans, with two on the Pacific seaboard and 
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mines, at the forge, at the loom, on the farm, 
and in the lumber camp. The money spent 
in the maintenance of vessels and the procure- 
ment of supplies is, therefore, not confined to 
those special localities at which navy yards are 
situated, but is widely distributed through 
manufacturers and merchants to all parts of 
the country, thus finding its way back into the 
hands of the people whence it came. 

The Navy may be looked upon in this phase 
as a great industrial corporation, in the man- 
agement of which the fundamental idea is 
economy consistent with the 
highest efficiency. 

The political part of running the Navy con- 
sists in the policy to be adopted with reference 
to foreign governments, and in reference to 
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one at Cavite. There are also several stations 
which may be regarded as purely military in 
character, all of which are located primarily 
with reference to military expediency. Some 
of the navy yards are engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of special articles. 

The Washington Gun Factory makes guns 
and gun-mounts; the Naval Proving ground 
at Indian Head, smokeless powder; the Tor- 
pedo Station at Newport, torpedoes; and the 
Boston Yard, all of the anchors, anchor chains, 
cables and cordage used in the Navy. En- 
gaged in such activities, together with the 
repair of vessels and the assembling of sup- 
plies, the various yards are devoted to the 
maintenance of vessels and personnel in an 
efficient condition. 

There is scarcely any branch of industry 
that is not materially affected by the Navy’s 
requirements. Its demands are felt in the 


the attitude to be assumed in regard to any 
project of great public concern. Questions 
arising under this Department and involving 
the application of principles, which spring 
from public policy, are not, however, deter- 
minable solely by the Secretary of the Navy, 
but must be considered with reference to 
other executive departments, particularly the 
Department of State, and the general policy of 
the chief magistrate. 

Besides the civilian Secretary of the Navy, 
the several bureaus and boards, who have 
immediate supervision of technical matters, 
there is a civilian Assistant Secretary, whose 
office was created by Congress in 1861. This 
official “shall perform all such duties * * * 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy or as may be required by law, and who 
shall act as Secretary of the Navy in the 
absence of that officer.” This office was 
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abolished in 1868, but re-established by the 
Act of March 3, 1890, since which time there 
have been eight incumbents. 

The important task of keeping all vessels 
of the Navy in repair and ready for any service 
that the exigencies of the time might require, 
with its limitless detail, falls to the Assistant 
Secretary, who acts upon the recommenda- 
tions and estimates of expert officers and con- 
structors of the Navy. The designation, ex- 
amination and appointment from civil life of 
junior officers of the Marine and Pay Corps, 
and the Corps of Chaplains is likewise a part 
of this official’s duty. ‘This office, also, under 
recent administrations, has developed to a con- 
siderable degree the Naval Militia of the 
States. 

* * * 


The object which Congress had in view in 
appropriating money for the naval militia was 
to induce the States to co-operate with the 
general government in the preparation of a 
large number of civilians throughout the 
country, corresponding to our citizen soldiery, 
for naval service in time of war; and in carry- 
ing out this object it is incumbent upon the 
general government to do for them, at least 
as much as they, with their meagre resources, 
are trying to do for the general government. 
In this way the Navy will have always at its 
command a volunteer force upon which it can 
confidently depend for loyal and intelligent 
service. It is the aim of this Department to 
build up a thoroughly efficient naval reserve, 
and to encourage preparation along practical 
lines. To this end regular drills are held, and 
maneuvers of the combined organizations of 
several States were inaugurated last August 
in Chesapeake and Gardner’s Bay, with the 
view of making it a regular annual event. The 
assembling of different State organizations 
throws upon them a direct responsibility for 
safety and efficiency, and puts them into direct 
competition, thus making patent the good and 
the weak points of each organization and 
stimulating each to excel the other. Target 
practice is also carried on, and in general 
every facility is afforded them for gaining 
experience in the actual handling of armored 
vessels and for acquiring “the habit of the 
sea.” Writing as of November Ist, 1908, 
there are eighteen States and the District of 
Columbia maintaining naval militia organi- 
zations of a combined strength of 6,194, to 
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which the government has loaned twenty- 
three vessels 

What the Navy offers to a young man for a 
career or for valuable experience and training 
is a matter much misrepresented and little 
understood. With the change from sail to 
steam and from wood to steel and with the 
installation of electric power and lighting 
plants aboard ship, there came a demand for 
new and different kinds of seamen such as 
machinists, electricians, boiler-makers, cop- 
persmiths, blacksmiths,  ship-fitters and 
plumbers. The demand for these artisans 
became greater than the supply from civil 
life, and so the Department established train- 
ing schools of its own at San Francisco, New- 
port and Norfolk, which take the young recruit, 
or the man who has served one enlistment, 
and in preparing him for the peculiar needs of 
the Navy, give him a good practical education. 

Each boy undergoes a course of instruction 
before joining the fleet, and once on board he 
is under the supervision of the officers as to 
his cleanliness, personal habits and instruction, 
including athletic exercises. Ships are fitted 
with musical instruments and carefully se- 
lected libraries, containing reference books and 
historical and biographical treatises. 

In this respect the Navy is a training school 
of the manual arts, and a modern battleship 
is a workshop of many mechanical trades. 
With regard to general education men are en- 
couraged to take correspondence — school 
courses and in this way to fit themselves to 
attend the technical classes maintained by 
the Department or to make preparation for 
advancement to warrant or commissioned 
rank. Chaplains give lectures to the younger 
boys, instructing them in the rudiments if 
they are backward, advise them in regard to 
money or family matters, and are ready to 
look after their interests outside the ship if 
their assistance is required. 

Cases are not unusual where painstaking 
division officers give special instruction to 
men who evince a desire to advance or improve 
themselves. The general welfare of enlisted 
men and their contentment with trying ser- 
vice conditions is receiving careful attention 
in the matters of better pay, increased facili- 
ties for visiting their homes, pensions to the 
disabled, and in providing for old age by retire- 
ment and liberal pay after thirty years’ service. 

He is in error who supposes that the enlisted 
man of the American Navy is an ill-fed and 
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ill-treated individual. During the entire 
voyage of the Atlantic Fleet around the world 
the men had tresh food in as great variety as 
if the fleet had been at anchor in the harbor 
of New York. For their Christmas dinner, 
for instance, they had roast turkey with cran- 
berry sauce, mince pie, plum pudding and all 
the viands which the recollection of a Christ- 
mas dinner brings to mind. So completely 
were the needs of the battleship fleet antici- 
pated and provided for in this respect that on 


the entire cruise from Hampton Roads to 


San Francisco, a distance of about 16,000 
miles, less than $3,200 worth of stores, the 
supply of which might have been anticipated 
were purchased and these supplies were in 
many cases of a kind not essential. 

While it is undoubtedly true that national 
defense and the maintenance of national pres- 
tige is the main object of the Navy’s existence, 
and that the accomplishment of this object 
will in the end depend absolutely upon the 
military and technical efficiencv and prepared- 
ness of our fleets, still the Government and 
the people have always recognized the fact 
that certain peaceful pursuits form a part of 
the proper avocation of the Navy. 

The Hydrographic division and the Naval 
Observatory are continuously employed in the 
special study and investigation of the laws of 
storms, the climatology of the oceans, the 
ocean currents, fog conditions and the con- 
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struction and publication of charts and maps 
This work in the past has involved expeditions 
of research into every quarter of the globe, 
and during the last three-score years new 
lands and seas have been brought within the 
confines of the known world and their accessi- 
bility has been insured. Western civilization 
has been disseminated, new channels of trade 
have been opened, and a new fund of geogra- 
phic and commercial knowledge has been con- 
tributed to mankind. 

The Navy has an educational adjunct at 
Annapolis, which of itself is an institution of 
learning of a high character. Founded by 
the Honorable George Bancroft in 1845, its 
membership has grown from 56 to about 800; 
and it has been of inestimable value to the 
naval service and to the country. 

Over and above the national pride of 
prowess and martial achievement, there is 
somewhat of a spirit of enterprise and peaceful 
endeavor that breathes throughout this branch 
of the national power, which has served to 
stimulate universal trade and to promote inter- 
national comity; and this is as much a part of 
that sound public policy as that abundant 
caution and expediency which demands that 
the United States, with its great length of coast 
line, its great interests and_ responsibilities, 
and its accredited position among the world 
powers, shall maintain a Navy second to none 
in magnitude, efficiency and preparedness. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the tenth article of the notable series telling of actual 
processes of our federal government. They are written by the men who are actually doing the 
work. The articles began in the January issue, when the following articles were published: 
I—“ The Supreme Court,” by Ex-Justice Henry B. Brown. 
II—“ Making Uncle Sam’s Money,” by Director Joseph E. Ralph. 
ITI—“ Secrets of the Secret Service,” by Chief John E. Wilkie. 
IV—“ National Public Health Service,” by Surgeon-General Walter Wyman 
The February issue contzins the following articles : 
V—“ The Department of Justice,” by Attorney-General Charles J. Bonapart 
VI—“ Uncle Sam’s Land Office,” by Commissioner Fred Dennett. 
VII—* How the United States Army is Fed,” by Brigadier-General Henry G. Sharpe 
VIII—* Bureau of American Republics,” by Director John Barrett. 
IX —“ The District of Columbia,” by Judge John J. Jenkins. 
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By WINSLOW HALL 


XI—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


.) HAT gorgeous pictures of foreign 
lands enthrall the imagination 
of the American school-boy, as 
he bends over his geography 
and thinks of the American consul 
and his life and labors in those 
distant countries laid out on the maps before 
him and delineated in irregular patches 
tinted in red, yellow, green and blue, with 
round black dots to locate the capitals and 
commercial centers of the world! 

With him, and indeed with most of his 
elders, the popular 
conception of a Unit- 
ed States consul is of 
an appointee of the 
last incoming admin- 
istration, who has 
“done the state some 
service ” — along 
strictly partisan lines 

and is being fur- 
nished a trip and resi- 
dence abroad at the 
expense of Uncle 
Sam, in requital of 
such service. As 
represented in many popular plays, short 
stories and novels, he is pictured as a “jolly 
good fellow,” who lives a life of ease and lux- 
ury, with nothing to worry him and little to do 
but wear a dress coat at private and public 
festas, visit and hobnob with civil, military 
and naval dignitaries, and bask in the full 
sunlight of social honors and entertainment. 
From such /iesse and official dolce jar niente 
he is supposed, at times, to spring to the 
rescue of distressed damsels and condemned 
filibusters, and interpose between murderous 
Latian or cold-blooded, arrogant, Continental 
authorities the aegis of the Republic and the 
inviolable folds of the American Flag. 

As a matter of fact, there is much about 
the life of an American consul, in most lo- 
calities, which is a charming interlude be- 
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tween busy and sordid years of strenuous 
business life. The hitherto obscure politi- 
cal worker of some ‘‘close deesiric’’ uncom- 
monly prosaic in the daily life aad avocations 
of its inhabitants, becomes, on receipt of his 
appointment and its ratification by the gov- 
ernment to which he is accredited, the social 
equal of nobles and officials, of gent!emen 
and ladies, with whom he could not possibly 
visit or associate in his individual! capacity. 
In many localities the climate is superb, the 
views enchanting, the opportunities for schol- 
arly, antiquarian, 
musical and artistic 
investigation unrival- 
ed, and the list of 
pleasures and diver- 
tiscments long, varied 
and cheaply in- 
dulged. In other ap- 
pointments the lover 
of travel among 
barbarous and half- 
civilized peoples, and 
of exciting hunting 
and exploring expe- 
ditions, finds ample 
opportunity to vary comparatively rare peri- 
ods of pressing duty with adventures which 
will always furnish pleasant memories in 
after life. 

Thus Vialle, vice-consul general at Adis 
Abeba, found himself, after a camel ride of 
three weeks, in the capital of Abyssinia, where 
the late Emperor Menelik then held sway 
over the warlike Gallas, who had literally 
extirpated, some years before, the Italian 
invaders, whose bones were still visible along 
the desert road from Suakim, along which 
they had toiled under a burning sun to meet 
with defeat and death. Johnston, at Algiers, 
sees before him daily the wonderful living 
picture presented in every city of Algeria 
where French domination has replaced the 
pirate satrapies of Northern Africa. There 
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modern France—her civil and military ad- 
ministrators and vivacious citizens — rubs 
shoulders with Mahometan dervishes, sol- 
diers and veiled women, Arabian desert chiefs, 
Kabyle mountaineers, Rifan bandits and 
the Men and Women Who Can’t Go Home 
and who find in Algeria that No-Man’s-Land 
in which no extradition treaty can interfere 
with the personal liberty of fugitives from 
justice. In another French colony, Martin- 
ique, whence Josephine’s Venus-like beauty 
came to wear the purple at Fontainebleau, 
dwells Martin, in an island Eden of the Carib- 
bean, among a people scarcely less simple 
and Arcadian than Adam and Eve. There 
is a serpent too in this Eden, the dreaded fer 
de lance, the most venomous, vicious and 
terrible of the “poison people.” Mortal are 
their wounds, without remedy, as thousands 
of victims have proven within the period of 
French occupancy. In the French colony 
of Saigon, Cochin-China, Conner spends the 
fleet years in a land of eternal summer and 
quaint antiquity of custom and architecture. 

In Greater Britain, Bond, at Aden, Arabia; 
Dennison, at Bombay, India; Creesey, at 
Colombo, Ceylon; Merrill, at Georgetown, 
Guiana; Maynard, at Sandakan, Borneo, 
live where the highest civilization peneirates 
with its cold white light the mystic shadows 
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of ancient conservatism and the mortal flashes 
of racial and fanatical hostility. 

So too Coffin, at Muscat, Arabia; Doty at 
Tabriz, Persia, among the weavers of costly 
rugs and makers of flexible swords; Hollis, at 
Lourenco Marquez, Delagoa Bay, where 
Portugal, shorn as she is of her ancient glories, 
holds the finest haven-bay on the African 
coast; Jewett, at ancient Trebizond, and 
Harris, at Smyrna, rich in Eastern fruits and 
fabrics, find in their consulates many of those 
interesting and curious experiences which are 
associated by the public with the idea of the 
consular service. 

These ideas, however, are somewhat at 
variance with the rigid regulations of the 
State Department, and decidedly so when 
they assign to the consular officer a liberal 
salary. Indeed, in this regard the American 
consul generally receives very little more than 
one-half the pay and perquisites of his Brit- 
ish, French or German fellow-consul, with 
whom he is supposed to join in a friendly 
rivalry striving to maintain and advance the 
prestige and dignity of his flag. 

The consular service of the United States, 
as re-organized by a recent act of Congress, 
consists of fifty-seven ‘‘consuls general,” 
whose salaries range from $12,000 per year, 
as at London and Paris, to $3,000 per year, 
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as at Athens, Christiania and Copenhagen. 
Only $305,000 is paid out yearly for these 
salaries, which are certainly not excessively 
liberal. There are 252 consuls, whose sal- 
aries range from $8,000 to $2,000 per an- 
num, the average being a little over $2,600 
per annum. None of these gentlemen are 
allowed to engage in any other business as 
a merchant factor, broker or other trader, 
or as a clerk or other agent, or practice as 
a lawyer, or be interested in the fees of an- 
other lawyer, or, in short, do anything else 
for a living except to serve Uncle Sam in his 
honorable but onerous and poorly-paid con- 
sular capacity. Their united salaries aggre- 
gate $735,000, which with those of the con- 
suls general ($305,000) makes the total of 
$1,041,000 per annum. As a vast number 
of fees, etc., are turned into the treasury, even 
this small sum much exceeds the cost of the 
service. 

The duties of a consular officer are many 
and important, including all the duties of a 
notary public and a supervision of all invoices 
of goods imported into the United States 
from the district and country in which he is 
stationed. This part of a consul’s work alone 
often includes the taking of voluminous affi- 
davits and testimony concerning long-con- 
tinued business operations and controversies 


of the most vital importance to the parties 
interested and often to the general public. 
From none of these services can the consu- 
lar officer profit by a single cent, all fees being 
turned into the United States government 
under present regulations. For his salary, 
and the honor of his office and of the Flag, 
he is ‘‘expected to endeavor to maintain and 
promote all the rightful interests of Ameri- 
can citizens, and to protect them in all privi- 
leges provided for by treaty or -conceded by 
usage; to visa and, when co authorized, to 
issue passports; when permitted by treaty, 
law or usage, to take charge of and settle the 
personal estates of Americans who may die 
abroad without legal or other representatives, 
and remit the proceeds to the Treasury De- 
partment in case they are not called for by 
a legal representative within one year; to 
ship, discharge and, under certain conditions, 
maintain and send American seamen to the 
United States; to settle disputes between 
masters and seamen of American vessels; to 
investigate charges of mutiny or insubor- 
dination on the high seas and send mutineers 
to the United States for trial; to render assist- 
ance in the case of wrecked or stranded Ameri- 
can vessels, and, in the absence of the mas- 
ter or other qualified person, take charge 
of the wrecks and cargoes if permitted to do 
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so by the laws of the country; to receive the 
papers of American vessels arriving at for- 
eign ports and deliver them after the dis- 
charge of the obligations of the vessels to 
ward the members of their crews and upon 
the production of clearances from the proper 
foreign port officials; to certify to the cor- 
rectness of the valuation of merchandise ex- 
ported to the United States, where the mer- 
chandise amounts to more than $100; to 
act as official witnesses to the marriages of 
American citizens abroad; to aid in the en- 
forcement of the immigration laws, and to 
certify to the correctness of the certificates 
issued by Chinese and other officials to 
Chinese persons coming to the United States; 
to protect the health of our seaports by re- 
porting weekly the sanitary and health con- 
ditions of the ports at which they reside, and 
by issuing to vessels clearing for the United 
States bills of health describing the condi- 
tion of the ports, the vessels, crews, passen- 
gers and cargoes and to take depositions and 
perform other acts which notaries public in 
the United States are authorized or required 
to perform. 

‘A duty of prime importance is the pro- 
motion of American commerce by reporting 
available opportunities for the introduction 
of our products, aiding in the establishment 
of relations between American and foreign 
commercial houses, and lending assistance 
wherever practicable to the marketing of 
American merchandise. abroad. 

“In addition to the foregoing duties, con- 
sular officers in China, Turkey, Siam, Korea, 
Muscat, Morocco and a few other so-called 
un-Christian countries are invested with judi- 
cial powers over American citizens in those 
countries. These powers are usually de- 
fined by treaty, but generally include the trial 
of civil cases to which Americans are parties, 
and in some instances extend to the trial of 
criminal cases.”’ 

It is obvious that the above requirements 
demand men of more than ordinary ability 
and tact to fill them acceptably, but the offi- 
cial résumé above sct forth only gives a skele- 
ton of what the successful consul is expected 
to be and to do. He must be a gentleman 
at heart, if not in training, for he must meet 
the local and visiting magnates of his con- 
sulate as kecomes the representative of the 
great American republic; he must receive 
many formal and informal invitations and 
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hospitalities, and to a reasonable extent re- 
ciprocate the same; he must know when to 
vindicate an ill-treated American citizen, and 
when to excuse or rebuke a bumptious or 
eccentric fellow-countryman. He should be 
a very Bayard in dealing with his nervous 
and worried country-women, and yet be very 
careful that he does not innocently champion 
a foolish, fault-finding snob or play into the 
hands of some wily adventuress or adven- 
turer. 

Ordinarily his intercourse with the people 
and officials of his field of labor will be friendly 
and pleasant, but there are countries and offi- 
cials with whom only a firm and determined 
bearing will avert an international scandal 
and possibly a veritable tragedy. He is ex- 
pected to secure all kinds of expert and busi- 
ness information of merchants and manu- 
facturers trained to consider the hereditary 
secrets of their house little less sacred than 
the Ark of the Covenant in Solomon’s tem- 
ple, and to get the very truth out of men who 
believe that nothing excuses them in laying 
bare the very arcana of trade and national 
policies to the most dangerous and unrecip- 
rocal of all their trade competitors. 

No consular officer is supposed to be a 
diplomatist; indeed, the first clause of Sec- 
tion 1738 expressly declares that: ‘‘No con- 
sular officer shall exercise diplomatic func- 
tions.” It is a little interesting, however, 
to trace the “regular channels” through which 
a “diplomatic incident” voyages to the vin- 
dication of American rights and privileges on 
the dead sea of circumlocutive red-tapery. 
In many cases the local consul, or even vice- 
consul, secures a practical and fairly just 
solution of any difficulty arising from the 
mistake or error of local civic, military or 
naval officials, but in a case where an Ameri- 
can is unjustly confined or otherwise wronged 
the consul can only report the matter to his 
consul general. The consul general reports 
to the resident minister or ambassador, and 
he in turn reports to the secretary of state, 
who advises the minister to act or perhaps 
to secure further information. In the lat- 
ter case the minister so advises the consul 
general, who instructs the consul, who ad- 
dresses the head center of the proper state, 
municipal, naval or military district in which 
he alleged outrage was committed. The 
headman instructs or questions the next low- 
est in rank; he in turn comes down on the 
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burgomaster, maire, alcalde or sous-officier, 
military or naval; and he in turn has some 
subordinate to question or accuse. 

In due time, generally a long time, the re- 
port filters back through the proper chan- 
nels to the consul, who, as a rule, sends in 
the only ‘‘live” report of the whole solemn 
farce, to his consul general, who rehashes it 
a little and sends a neaily typewritten report 
to the minister or ambassador, who is a real 
diplomatist. The minister addresses the 
Deparimeni of State by mail or wire or both, 
and in a year or two more or less of the des- 
patches appear in the red-covered brochure 
on “Diplomatic Relations,” and the credit, 
if any, goes to the minister who dictated the 
final despatch, which settled or buried in 
Lethe the whole controversy. 

Nevertheless, some of the best and most 
effective diplomatic work ever done for the 
honor of the Flag and the safety of American 
life and property, as well as that of the help- 
less who have sought the protection of an 
American consulate, has been really done 
by consuls, whose personal character, dig- 
nity and popularity have prevented looting, 
rapine and massacre. At such times the 
statutes regulating our foreign diplomacy are 
often ignored, and the humble consul be- 
comes for the moment the incarnation of 
the dignity and possible vengeance of the 
republic. 

Up to April 5, 1906, the consular force 
was appointed by the president, and any 
consul could be removed at any time for or 
without cause by the appointing president 
or his successor. There was no regular ex- 
amination, age limit, civil service rule or 
provision for regular promotion. Owing to 
this uncertainty of tenure, few men sincerely 
contemplated devoting their lives to the con- 
sular service. Many men were utterly un- 
worthy of appointment—mere ward _poliii- 
cians, heelers and strikers, whose cheap cun- 
ning and pernicious activity were held by 
senators and others ‘‘to have done the state 
some service.’ More than one shameful 
story of bossy, boozey ignorance and con- 
ceit is told of consuls who flourished in the 
smaller consulates long ago. There were 
many too who sought and accepted an ap- 
pointment as an opportunity to make a pleas- 
ant excursion into a new country and among 
alien peoples. Such men often traveled, 
hunted or amused themselves during their 


régime, leaving the routine work and cares 
of their office to a vice-consul or clerk. 
Others again, who in their day have been 
prominent in professional, educational, po- 
litical, industrial, military or naval life, have 
dragged family names in the dust and abased 
the lofty records of their previous career, 
and were provided with one of the less im- 
portant consulates. Here they were by turns 
honored for their past and pitied when their 
vices banished them for a time from the so- 
cicty of men. 

Over all, however, no matter how long 
their continuation in office or how valuable 
iieir services, hung that “Sword of Damo- 
cles” —the ever-present apprehension of such 
wholesale presidential removals as under 
Assistant Secretary of State Josiah Quincy 
ushered in the term of President Cleveland. 
Concerning this phase of consular service in 
his day, a gentleman who had resigned his 
office just before the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, said: 

“No matter how well a man kas performed 
the duties of his office; no matter how well 
qualified he may be for the position; no 
matter how well satisfied the State Depart- 
ment may be with him; no matter bow 
highly he may be esteemed by the community 
among which he has been sojourning—with- 
out any cause, without any reason being 
given, without a word of recognition of his 
services, any day, any hour, at any period 
of his career the postman may bring to | is 
hand the fatal missive: 


6° Sar:— 

The President having appointed Mr. 
B - of L—— Consul of the 
United States for -C— , I will 


thank you to deliver to him the records 
and archives of the office, the seal, press, 
flag and arms, together with the Re- 
vised Statutes, the Statutes at Large, 
Wheaton’s Digest, and all other books 
and property in your possession belong- 
to the United States. 
‘eet am Sir, etc., 


“ce 


This abrupt and often wholesale and con- 
temptible removal, without notice, of gentle- 
men of character, ability and especial fitness 
for consular service can never again soil the 
record of any president unless he himself 
breaks the provisions of the Civil Service Act 
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of January 16, 1883. Under its provisions, 
made applicable to the consular service by 
the Act of April 5, 1906, and the regulations 
published by President Roosevelt June 26, 
1906, the young men of America may safely 


consuls, consular agents, student-inter- 
preters and interpreters in the consular or 
diplomatic service, who shall have been 
appointed to such offices upon examination. 
(b) By new appointments of candidates 
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study for the consular service, and if ap- 
pointed look forward with reasonable secur- 
ity to continued and honorable, albeit poorly 
compensated, employment. 

Since June 30, 1906, under the regulations 
prescribed by President Roosevelt and later 
modifications thereof, the consular service of 
the United States is open to civil service com- 
petition, as follows: 

1. ‘Vacancies in the office of consul gen- 
eral and in the office of consul above Class 8 
shall be filled by promotion from the lower 
grades of the consular service, based upon 
ability and efficiency as shown in the service 

2. “Vacancies in the office of consul of 
Class 8, and of consul of Class 9, shall be 
filled: 

(a) By promotion on the basis of ability 

and efficiency, as shown in the service of 

consular clerks and of vice-consuls, deputy- 
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who have passed a satisfactory examina- 

tion for appointment as consul as hereafter 

provided. 

3. “Persons in the service of the Depart- 
ment of State, with salaries of two thousand 
dollars or upwards shall be eligible for pro- 
motion on the basis of ability and efficiency 
as shown in the service, to any grade of the 
consular service above Class 8 of consuls.’ 

The board of examiners is to be composed 
of the secretary of state or some officer of his 
department designated by the president to 
act in his stead, the chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment of State, and the chief examiner of 
the Civil Service Commission, or some per- 
son designated by the commission in his place. 

The candidate must be not less than twenty- 
one, nor more than fifty years old; a citizen 
of the United Siates, of good moral character, 
good habits and physically and mentally 
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qualified for consular service, and, of course, 
named by the president for appointment to 
the consular service, subject to examination. 

The scope of examination is left to the dis- 
cretion of the examiners, except that the 
subjects must include at least one modern 
language other than English, questions as to 
the natural, industrial and commercial re- 
sources and commerce of the United States, 
especially with reference to the possibilities 
of increasing and extending the foreign trade 
of the republic; political economy; elemen- 
tary international commercial and maritime 


evidence and the trial of civil and criminal 
cases. 

‘‘No promotion shall be made except for 
efficiency as shown by the work that the 
officer has accomplished, the ability, prompt- 
ness and diligence displayed by him in the 
performance of all his official duties, his con- 
duct and his fitness for the consular service.”’ 

Lastly, it is provided: that in designating 
candidates for appointment subject to ex- 
amination, and in appointments after exam- 
ination, due regard will be had to the rule 
that, as between candidates of equal merit, 
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laws. Special examination papers for can- 
didates for consulates in which the represen- 
tative of the United States exercises extra- 
territorial jurisdiction cover the fundamental 
principles of the common law, the rules of 


PORT LIMON, COSTA RICA 


all the states and territories are to be pro- 
portionally represented in the consular ser- 
vice; and further, that at no stage of the pro- 
ceedings are the political affiliations of the 
candidate to be considered. 











THE SENATE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 


By SMITH D. FRY 


X11 - 


IGNITY and decorum are 

cernible to visitors who casually view 
the United States Senate. Cleanliness and 
wholesomeness, good air, ample light, polite- 
ness and prompt attention from every one of 
the employees, perfect order everywhere, com- 
pel attention and ad- 
miration. 

These conditions 
exist because of the 
quiet, unobtrusive, 
but rigorous and 
forceful enforcement 
of Senate Rule One, 
which reads thus: 

‘“‘The  sergeant-at- 
arms, under the direc- 
tion of the presiding 
officer, shall be the 
Executive Officer of 
the body, for the en- 
forcement of all rules. 
The Senate floor shall 
be at all times under 
his immediate super- 
vision.” 

Superficial observers 
cannot conceive of the 
multifarious duties re- 
quired of the sergeant- 
at-arms by that con- 
cise definition of his 
duties. Under the 
comprehensive rules 
and provisions for the regulation of the Senate 
wing of the Capitol, its annex and ware- 
houses, there are upwards of 300 employees 
under the supervision of the sergeant-at-arms. 
These include the doorkeepers, assistant 
doorkeepers, messengers, watchmen, police- 
men, janitors, sweepers, hostlers and scullions. 
Perfect order, perfect service, absolute clean- 
liness of floors, walls and lofty ceilings are 
required and kept in the restaurant, the post- 
office, the folding room, the reception room, 
the marble room, the Vice-President’s room, 
the committee rooms; in every inch of space 


most dis- 
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Sergeant-at-Arms United States Senate 
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throughout the Senate wing of the beautiful 
Capitol—the basement, the sub-basement, 
the main floor, the Senate floor, the galleries, 
and all of the spacious corridors. 


K * ok 


Colonel Daniel Moore Ransdell, the in- 
cumbent of this po- 
sition, is a veteran 
of the Civil War, who 
lost his right arm in 
battle at Resaca, May 
15, 1864. The disci- 
pline of the volunteer 
army was a lesson of 
lasting value to every 
man who served 
therein, and that ex- 
perience stands for 
much of value to 
the Executive Officer 
of this great and po- 
tential body, which 
fills so great a part 
of the life of the 
government of 
people. 


the 
During the 
almost nine years of 
his incumbency of 
the office, Colonel] 
Ransdell has man- 
aged the multifarious 
details of his office 
with such diplomatic 
2 skill that not one 
complaint has ever been made by any of the 
Senators, and all of them are instinctively 
alert concerning senatorial environments. 
When asked to state something concerning 
his experience, Colonel Ransdell said: 
‘*There much of detail connected 
with this office that it would require a volume 
to give it all. The most important part of the 
duty, however, is for the sergeant-at-arms to 
know his place, and keep within its bounds; 
to maintain a proper and dignified poise and 
equipoise in daily dealings with ninety-two 
Senators; to ascertain their views, wants and 


RANSDELL 


is so 
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desires, and apprehend them; to remember 
all the time that the servant of the body is 
not a member of the body; to work diligently 
all the year round and keep the others within 
the bounds of their respective and individual 
duties.” Thus reads the staid Senate rules. 

The work of the office, under Rule One, 
includes the purchase of all furniture, coal, 
ice, water, carpets, and everything needed, 
and to have them always on hand. The 
sergeant-at-arms must be busy looking after 
details which the visiting observers can never 
see, and of which they can have no idea. All 
of his work is substantially correct, and is as 
commendable as that work which is visible 
to every observing visitor. 

It is his daily duty when the Senate is in 
session, to see that there are four polite and 
active messengers constantly on duty at the 
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BERNARD M. LAYTON 
Assistant doorkeeper of the Senate 


door of the reception room, to receive the 
cards of those who desire to see individual 
Senators, and to escort those whom Senators 
will receive to the marble room with courtesy 
and marked affability. 

The sergeant-at-arms must see to it that 
the captain of police, the three lieutenants, 
the three sergeants and the seventy-three 
officers are on duty at their proper posts; that 


the messengers are always on duty at the 
doors of the galleries; that the messengers 
take proper care of the press gallery; and that 
all of the employees on the floor of the Senate 
are prompt, efficient, diligent, polite and alert 
for the maintenance of order and decorum 

* X* * 


His visible work is apparent to all visitors. 
To the right of the Vice-President sits Mr. 





A. D. SUMNER 
Assistant on the Senate floor 


Bernard W. Layton, assistant sergeant-at- 
arms for the Democratic side of the Senate; 
and to his right sits Mr. A. D. Sumner, his 
assistant in charge of the page boys for that 
side of the Chamber. To the left of the Vice- 
President sits Mr. Alonzo H. Stewart, assis- 
tant sergeant-at-arms for the Republican side 
of the Senate; and to his right sits Mr. C. A. 
Loeffler, who is his assistant in charge of the 
page boys for the Republican side. 

There are sixteen page boys, every one of 
them bright and lively little fellows; all of 
them ready and intelligently alert to run 
errands and render such other services as the 
Senators may require. It will be observed 
that both sides of the Senate, the Democratic 
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and Republican side, are equally well cared 
for. Sergeant-at-arms Ransdell particularly 
impresses upon all of his employees the fact 
that ‘‘a Senator is a Senator, regardless of 
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Assistant on the Senate floor 
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ALONZO H. STEWART 
Assistant doorkeeper of the Senate 


party affiliations, and every Senator must 
have careful, prompt and efficient service.” 

These little pages receive $2.50 per day 
during the sessions of the Senate; and they 
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are not overpaid, either. They are appointed 
at the age of twelve years, and may serve, if 
efficient, until they are sixteen years old. 
Then they are ‘‘big boys” and cannot retain 
their places. The experience is invaluable to 
boys who have ambitions, political or other- 
wise; for their daily lives are educational, 
particularly concerning the affairs of the 
government; a kind of education in which 
the majority of our boys are, unfortunately, 
deficient. 

The principal assistants of the sergeant-at- 
arms—Mr. Layton, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Loeffler 
and Mr. Stewart—are ‘‘graduates of the 
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floor,” having had experiences as page boys 


before receiving recognition for the more im- 
portant positions. Mr. Stewart has been 
employed for thirty-one years continuously, 
having begun as a page at the age of twelve 
years. The Senate has an unwritten civil 
service custom of retaining its employees for 
life, if they be efficient and worthy. 

At the door of the president’s room, on the 
Senate side, there is Captain Alanson D. 
Gaston, whose familiar face has been noted at 
several inaugurations. He is one of the old 
guard at the Capitol, and enlisted in 1861, 
in the Ist Iowa Cavalry as a private, being 
later promoted for valiant service in the 
field, with General Grant at Vicksburg. 
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THE BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


By L. O. HOWARD, PH. D. 


Chief of 


the Bureau 


XIII—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


§ HE constantly increasing appro- 
priations from Congress, brought 
about no doubt by general 
popular appreciation of results 
achieved, has caused the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to grow during the past 
twenty-five yearstrom 
a small office employ- 
ing an entomologist 
and two assistants to 
a large bureau, cover- 
ing practically the 
whole field of eco- - 
nomic entomology for 
the United States, 
with a staff of more 
than one hundred 
scientific experts and 
an annual appropria- 
tion approximatiag 
half a million dollars. 
The work carried on 
by the bureau relates 
entirely to injurious 
insects, and the direct 
object of this work 
is to discover remed- 
ial measures and to 
make them known to 
the public. The ob- 
ject of the work, there- 
fore, is of the most 
practical character 
and every effort is devoted to the practical end. 
It has been conservatively estimated that the 
United States suffers an annual economic loss 
from injurious insects of one kind or another of 
surely seven hundred millions of dollars. 
This estimate includes the damage done to 
agricultural crops, to orchard and_horti- 
cultural industries, to live stock, to stored 
products, to forests and forest products, and 
to other properiy, but it does not include the 
economic loss to communities and to the 
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GENERAL L. 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 


nation through the lessening of the productive 
capacity of the population through the 
prevalence of diseases that are carried 
by insects, such as malaria, typhoid fever, 
yellow fever, and possibly many others. 
The Bureau of Entomology, under its 
present organization, endeavors so far as possi- 
ble to cover the whole 
field. Abroad pri- 
mary division of the 
work has been made 
much as follows: 
Investigations of 
insects that damage 
the forests and forest 
products are carried 
on by Dr. A. D. 
Hopkins, with a corps 
of trained assistants; 
insects injurious to 
Northern field crops 
are being investigated 
by Professor F. M. 
Webster with a corps 
of trained assistants; 
insects damaging de- 
ciduous fruits are 
studied by Professor 
A. L.  Quaintance 
with a competent 
corps; insects injuri- 
0. HOWARD ous to truck crops 
and to stored prod- 
ucts are investigated 
by Dr. F. H. Chittenden, who is helped by 
a well selected body of experts; insects in- 
jurious to Southern field crops, including 
cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, etc., are 
in charge of Mr. W. D. Hunter with 
an especially large and well-trained force, 
which has been engaged now for some 
years principally upon work on_ the 
Mexican cotton boll weevil, a species which 
has caused an annual loss to the cotton crop 
amounting to from fifteea to twenty-five 
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millions of dollars for a number of years. 
To Mr. Hunter is also assigned the work 
upon the cattle tick, in which the Bureau of 
Entomology is studying all life history prob- 
lems connected with this injurious creature, 
while the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
charge of the large-scale work in tick exter- 
mination and in Texas fever quarantine. The 
work of the Bureau of Entomology on tropical 
and subtropical fruits is placed in charge 
of Mr. C. L. Marlatt, Assistant Chief of 
Bureau, who at the present moment is carry- 
ing on investigations against the white fly 
in Florida, and in the use of hydrocyanic- 
acid gas against scale insects in the citrus 
groves of Southern California. The work 
against insects affecting the health of man is 
under the direct charge of the Chief of Bureau, 
who for some years has been working with 
mosquitoes and the typhoid fly in the effort 
to show satisfactory preventive measures, 
and to bring about public understanding of 
the dangers threatened by the unlimited 
increase of these insects. All questions 
relating to bee culture are attended to by a 
force under the charge of Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
and many investigations are being made by 
this force into the subject of bee diseases 
and other apicultural topics of importance. 
An attempt to introduce and establish silk 
culture in this country has been made during 
the past few years, but specific congressional 
appropriations have ceased. 

In addition to these lines of work, much is 
being done in the study of parasitic insects, 
both in the effort to introduce from abroad the 
parasites of injurious insects of first-class 
importance that themselves have been in- 
troduced accidentally, and also in the car- 
riage of parasites from one part of the coun- 
try where they abound to other parts of the 
country where their introduction seems de- 
sirable. Work of this kind upon a large 
scale is being carried on at the present time 
with the introduction of the European and 
Japanese parasites of the gipsy moth, and 
the European parasites of the brown-tail 
moth, two species which are doing great 
damage in New England, and which threaten 
to spread throughout the United States. 
Successful importations of many species of 
parasites have been made, and it is reasonably 
sure that within a few years these parasites 
will have so greatly reduced the numbers of 
the injurious species as to render them no 
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more dangerous er conspicuous than they 
are in their native homes. 

In the same way successful experiments 
have been made in the transportation of 
parasites of the Hessian fly from one part of 
the country to another, increasing the per- 
centage of the parasitism from almost nothing 
to nearly one hundred per cent. in one case, 
Parasite 
work is being carried on in connection with 
the work against the cotton boll weevil, and 
in many instances the percentage of para- 
sitism has been increased to an extent which 
means the saving of much money. The 
very recent discovery in Texas of a parasite 
of a tick allied to the Texas fever tick of cat- 
tle affords some basis for hope that eventually 
parasite control may be gained with this im. 
portant cattle scourge. 

A most interesting importation of a foreign 
parasite has been accomplished during the 
present summer, in the case of a parasite of 
the eggs of the elm leaf-beetle, an insect 
imported accidentally ‘into this country from 
Europe many years ago. During the present 
summer specimens of the egg parasite have 
been imported from the south of France and 
have been liberated in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey and in the District of 
Columbia, and bid fair to be of material as- 
sistance in the warfare against this destruc- 
tive shade-tree pest. 

All effective work upon injurious insects 
must be based upon a thorough knowledge 
of the life history of the species involved. 
It therefore becomes necessary with any new 
pest to study its full life round so carefully 
that no point is left uncovered, since any 
slight variation from the normal habit of in- 
sects of its group may lead to a remedial 
suggestion of great value. If it should appear 
that this new pest has been accidentally im- 
ported from some other country, the most 
economical and practical procedure is to en- 
deavor to secure its native parasites from 
its native home. In the meantime, however, 
the life history studies are carried on, and at 
the same time remedial measures with in- 
ternal poisons, or contact poisons, or me- 
chanical means are frequently recommended. 
Next in importance to the practical use of 
parasites, it seems, comes the ascertaining 
of some possible slight change in cultural 
methods of the crop affected by which the 
greatest damage may be avoided. This has 


and to a lesser degree in others. 
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frequently been brought about as a resuit 
of the careful life history studies indicated. 
Such was the case in fact many years ago with 
the clover-seed midge; such is the fact today 
in the case of the cotton boll weevil. 

In former years it has been difficult to 
overcome a certain conservatism as to farm 
practice on the part of agriculturists, and it 
has resulted from this that demonstrational 
work of the value of the measures recom- 
mended by the bureau has been carried on 
in various parts of the country on a more or 
less large scale. Such demonstrational work 
has been carried on against the codling moth 
in Idaho under commercial conditions, and, 
in co-operation with the bureau of plant 
industry, against the codling moth and apple 
scab in Nebraska and Arkansas, against the 
grape root-worm in Pennsylvania, and 
against other insects in other places. These 
demonstrational experiments have a great 
value, not only in indicating the success of 
a given remedial method, but also as out-of- 
door tests under practical conditions of 
remedies ascertained in the laboratory or in 
the experimental plats. It often happens 
that a laboratory remedial suggestion will 
not hold good under broad agricultural or 
commercial conditions. 


* * * 


One of the most important investigations 
being carried on by the bureau at the present 
time is the study of the pear thrips in Santa 
Clara and Coatra, Costa Counties in Cali- 
fornia. This insect is new in the role of an 
enemy to the pear; its life history is unusual, 
and it lives in such a way as to render remedial 
applications of the utmost difficulty. It is 
a serious problem, because it is likely to 
spread rapidly over the fruit-growing regions 
of the Pacific coast, and eventually to be ia- 
troduced into the East. Stations for its 
study have been established in California, 
and as a matter of fact field stations with 
laboratory equipments exist during the pres- 
ent summer at many different points in the 
United States, frequently in co-operation 
with the authorities of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, and are engaged in 
careful, conscientious, practical work against 
specific insects or classes of insects. Such 
stations are in operation at the present time 
at San Jose, California; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Pullman, Washington; Orlando, Flor- 
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ida; Dallas and Victoria, Texas; Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Clarksville, Tennessee; North East, 
Pennsylvania; Richmond, Indiana; Clemson 
College, South Carolina; Mesilla Park, New 
Mexico, and Wellington, Kansas. Other par- 
ties are in the field moving from place to place, 
according to the exigencies of the investi- 
gations they are carrying on. 

* * Br 


Quite the largest piece of practical work 
being carried out under the bureau at the 
present time is that being done in New 
England in the effort to prevent the further 
spread of the gipsy moth and the brown-tail 
moth. In this work the sum of $250,000, 
appropriated by the last Congress, is being 
spent during the present fiscal year. It is 
entirely distinct from the effort to introduce 
and acclimatize the European parasites of 
these two insects, and its aim is to restrain 
these insects from extending their present 
geographic range and to reduce them as 
greatly in number as possible. In this case 
no life history work is necessary, since the 
two insects have been studied for many years 
and their habits are perfectly well under- 
stood, but the practical application of remedial 
work is carried on on a very large scale. A 
force of laborers, reaching 350 at times, is 
employed in the various processes of destruc- 
tion. It has seemed to those in charge of the 
work that the best plan would be not to at- 
tempt to work inwards from the borders of 
spread, but to confine the efforts to the ex 
termination of the insect along roadsides 
leading from the centers of infestation. The 
gipsy moth spreads not by the flight of the 
female, since she cannot fly, but by dropping 
from overhanging trees during the months of 
June and July upon passersby, upon trolley 
cars, carriages, automobiles and other ve- 
hicles. In this way they are carried fre- 
quently for many miles from the point of 
birth, and established in new territory. 
Many hundreds of miles of roads have in 
this way been cleared up by the destruction 
of the insect by spraying, by cutting down 
of all underbrush for a distance of a hundred 
feet from the road on either side. In the 
autumn large scouting parties are engaged 
ascertaining new localities and in treating 
the egg-masses of the gipsy moth with creo- 
sote. The gipsy moth now occurs in 265 
towns in five different states—Massachusetts, 
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New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. Conditions have been very 
much improved by the work so far done under 
the bureau, and it is hoped to maintain the 
insect within its present range and to reduce 
its numbers very considerably with the ex- 
pectation that the imported parasites will 
make their presence felt within a few years, 
and that they will eventually reduce these 
great pests to the comparatively innocuous con- 
ditions of our ordinary shade-tree caterpillars. 


* * 


It will be seen from what has been stated 
that it is the aim of the bureau to cover the 
whole field of economic entomology as thor- 
oughly as possible, but it should also be stated 
that it is not the desire of the bureau to in- 
fringe in any way upon the field covered by 
the state entomologists or the entomologists 
of the state experiment stations These 
officials are doing admirable work. As a 
rule, however, their facilities are not so great 
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as they should be, and it often becomes neces- 
sary in a problem of national importance for 
the general government to assist in state 
work. This has always been done and will 
continue to be done in a spirit of the heartiest 
co-operation. 

The correspondence of the bureau is one 
of its strong functions. It is appealed to by 
farmers and others from all parts of the 
United States and from many different parts 
of the world, for information concerning in- 
jurious insects, and its annual output of letters 
on this subject exceeds 20,000 and is con- 
stantly increasing. As a publication office, 
it has printed information upon 
practically all of the principal injurious in- 
sects of the United States. These publica- 
tions cover 106 circulars, 109 bulletins, 37 
farmers’ bulletins, 42 separate articles, aad 
16 technical bulletins. Its notes and records 
concerning injurious insects comprise bio- 
logical life history notes on more than 12,000 
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I CAN DO IT 


(Suggested by Joe Mitchell Chapple’s article in October Nationa! 


By EMIL CARL AURIN 


HE grade is steep and the hill is long 


But the engine sings its merry song, 
I-—can-do-it. 


I—can-do-it. 


I—can-do-it, 


And I will. 


The load it draws is far from light 
But it pulls with all its sturdy might 
And its song re-echoes clear and bright 


I—can-do it. 


I-——can -do-it. 


I—can-do-it, 


And I will. 


The grades of life are steep and long, 
But what of that if your heart is strong? 


You—can-do-it. 


You—can-do-it. 


You—can-do-it 


Ij you will. 


The load you bear may not be light, 
But beyond the hill is a vista bright, 

So sing this song with all your might, 
I—can-do-it. 


I—can-do-it. 
And I will. 


I—can-do-it, 
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HE first time I ever saw William McKinley was at a political conven- 
tion in 1879. I was interested in the nomination of my father as 
governor of Ohio, which was contested between him, Charles Foster 
and General Keifer, who was the colonel of Mr. McKinley’s regiment. 

There stepped upon the platform one whom | thought the handsomest man 
| had seen in many aday. He made a beautiful speech, which | appreciated, 
although for a candidate in whom | was not interested. | cid not know 
him personally until ten or twelve years later. He had a face that could 
be pictured by a caricaturist or an artist to look something like that of 
Napoleon—a frequent suggestion seen in print during his public career. 
Both men had the finely ciis- 
eled features, but the char- 
acters of the two were so ab- 
solutely cifferent that the 
suggestion of resemblance was 
only a surface one and merely 
a passing impression. 
Napoleon was a man most 
peremptory, excitable in his 
methods, and singularly strong 
of will; McKinley was a man 
strong of will, but absolutely 
without the mandatory, per- 
emptory character that we 
associate with Napoleon. Mc- 
Kinley accomplished his pur- 
pose over men and over things, 
but largely through their vol- 
untary acquiescence to his 
will. He was like one of those 
New York ferry slips in his 
methods of sccuring his pur- 
poses. The man whose will 
he met would come up against 
a side of the McKinley char- 
acter and seem to sweep away ety. NT 
the resistance presented to Pe ein 2 ‘ : a" Mey ie 
the motion, and then would A os NOMS eer ek oe: 
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did not seem resistance 
at first, it was so soft 
—and finally the man 
would be seen to grad- 
ually change his di- 
rection, go to the 
other side, strike an- 
other point of resist- 
ance, and tien, grad- 
ually, apparently by 
the volition of the 
man himself, he would 
sail into the haven 
McKinley had di- 
rected. 

The quality that 
overcame those who 
dealt with McKinley 
was his sweetness. 
The old story of the 
late speaker, Tom 
Reed, who was a 
political opponent of 
McKinley, has proba- 
bly been heard by many. Somebody, speaking of a prominent man, said: “I 
wish I could say what | heard him say, that in a'l the thirty years of his 
married life he never uttered one impatient word to his wife.” 

“Why don’t you say it? The other fellow did,’”’ Reed drolly queried. 

Now, ordinarily, when a man says that sort of a thing some doubt arises in 
the minds of his hearers, because there are times in the lives of most of us when 
we say tnings that we would be glad to have wiped out, and the good women 
Wno permit us to live with them know it. This was literally true of William 
McKinley, and the eulogiums pronounced upon him can be verified by everyone 
who knew President McKinley in his home life, or came in contact with him. 
Mr. Carnegie has said he never heard an impatient word from his lips and never 
knew him to be angry. I knew him pretty well and I never knew him to be angry 
but once, and that was 
when someone threat- 
ened that if a certain 
thing which McKinley 
did not think right to 
do, in reference to his 
policy in the Philip- 
pines, was |-ft undone, 
it would lose kim his 
nomination for as>»cond 
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term. The dispatch sent in reply was mild and it was couched in parliamentary 
and diplomatic language, but it left no doubt as to what Major McKinley thought 
of the sender of that message. There was no impatience in it, no indignation, but 
it was an expression of an opinion on the issue presented that could leave no 
doubt in any reasonable mind. 

* * * * 

Major McKinley was a great judge of men. I did not quite realize how great he 
was in this respect until I had to select a cabinet of my own. He always seemed 
so sure of his men, no matter how positive the in- 
formation brought to him, or how it was impressed 
upon him that the man whom he wished for a 
particular position would not assent, he never grew 
discouraged, but quietly insisted: “I will get him.” 

So far as I know he always did. I know of 
occasions on which he was told positively and re- 
peatedly that he could not persuade Elihu Root, 
the greatest secretary of war we have ever had— 
and | hardly except Stanton—to accept a cabinet 
position, and this opinion was generally held until 
Mr. Root went to Washington to courteously de- 
cline the post—positively but gently—and he came 
back, secretary of war. So it was always. McKin- 
ley’s influence over men, his power of bringing 
into his cabinet those whom he desired, was un- 
doubted, and his strong but gentle force secured 
the best men for public life all through his career, 
and especially in his work for the cabinet. He was 
always so kindly—would give a man one of inis favorite carnations; would send 
a kindly word to his wife, and men coming to ask an office, and going away 
without receiving it, would often feel more gratitude toward McKinley than 
many a man wno iias 
left another president 
with a commission in 
his pocket. This was 
not because the Presi- 
dent was hypocritical 
or unctious, but only 
that his every word and 
action breathed the 
sweet nature that was 
within him, and the 
friendliness of one who never cultivated animosity or hostility and was ever 
ready to forgive. 

President McKinley had more power than any president I know of ia deal- 
ing with both houses of Congress. His power and tact wore most remarkable, 
For a lopg time a member of the House of Ropresentatives, he under- 
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stood perfectly every 
slightest motive that 
would govern a mem- 
ber of Congress, and 
because of this, during 
the session, legislators 
would show them- 
s:lves anxious to fol- 
low out his sugges- 
tions, and if McKinley 
did not indicate a wish 
that they could follow 
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tively disappointed. 

McKinley was a lover of peace and yet he faced more wars than any other 
president except Lincoln. Thus do circumstances play tricks with us. Are not 
the ways of Providence mysterious that men who loved peace as did Lincoln, 
Garfield and McKinley should be taken off as they were by the hand of the 
assassin, and two of them bore on their souls and minds the responsibilities 
of war—the Civil War in the time of Lincoln, and the three wars cf McKinley. 
For there were three wars during McKinley’s administration; tne Spanish War, 
the Philippine War and the Boxer War. As a matter of fact he conducted the 
Spanish War, and at that time took full charge of the War Departmznt and was 
always at hand to receive and issue telegrams and direct the movements of 
the troops. 

It will be remembered how the hot-heads of the nation were anxious to bring 
on the Spanish War; how all the people felt that the scandal at our doors—the 
international scandal of the time—demanded action; how, with the happy-go- 
lucky confidence of the American people, we were ready to go into a war, whether 
we were prepared or not, with the feeling that we could whip any nation on 
earth, even without guns. Well, if we cannot do it, we may some day learn how. 

It will be recalled how martial we were when Mr. Cleveland sent in that 
Venezuclan message at a time when we had one gun at Sandy hook, the only 
one in our possession from Maine to Texas, and from California to Oregon. 
The Lord appeared to i 
look after us as he 
does after children and 
drunken men. I hope 
that these lessons have 
not been lost. McKin- 
ley knew how unpre- 
pared we were, even to 
fight a power equally 
unprepared as was 
Spain. He did not 
know how little prep- sees Namataead 
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aration Spain. had 
made, and so used all 
his influence with Con- 
gress to push along our 
preparations and put 
off —and | think in 
his heart he hoped to 
finally avoid—a war 
with Spain. When he 
could not avoid the 
onrush, when it became 
necessary to take the 
lead, he did lead, and led 
to asuccessful purpose. 





In the Boxer War : - poe ees 
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fitted to take up arms INSPECTING THE NEW WATER WORKS 
: The Secretary Insisting on Seeing for Himself 

and enter a conflict to 
prevent the butchery of human beings, and protect defenceless men and women 
from martyrdom and to let China, and for the matter of that, the whole world 
know that every American is everywhere under the protection of the American 
flag, and that he must be protected upon every land and sea. 

Then came the Philippine War, and this brings me into that relation in which 
I knew President McKinley best. 

* * * * 

| was walking up and down the floor of the consultation room in one of the 
circuit courts of the United States in Cincinnati one day in February, 1900, 
trying to dictate an opinion—not one of those that got me into trouble after- 
wards— when a_ boy 
came in and handed 
me a telegram which 
read thus: “If you 
haven’t any other en- 
gagement, you would 
oblige me very much 
if you would call on me 
in Washington next 
week,” signed William 
McKinley. And he 
didn’t tell me the date. 
Well, there wasn’t any 
vacancy on the Su- 
preme Court at that 
time, and I could not 
imagine what reason 
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presidential summons. 
But I went, and when 
I entered the Cabinet 
Room, Mr. McKinley 
and Secretary Long 
of the Navy were 
there, and I said I 
had come in answer 
to his telegram and 
that I would like to 
know the occasion for the call. “Well, Judge, I’d like to have you go over to 
the Philippines,” said the President. ‘“We must establish a government out 
there and I’d like to have you help me do it.” 

“Mr. President,” I replied, “I am sorry we have got the Philippines. 
I] don’t want them. I think you ought to have a man who is in sympathy 
with taking them over.” To which he answered: 

“You don’t want them any less than | do, but we have them, and | think 
in dealing with them 
I can trust a man wno 
does not want them in 
the beginning better 
than | cai aman who 
Goes.” 

It is easy to imagine 
tie feelings engendered 
in the mind of a man 
whose only ambition 
to go to Washington 
was to find a cushion 
on a bench, when 
asked instead to go 
ten thousand miles away from home. Then Mr. Root came over and between 
him and Mr. McKinley I had an impression when | left that room that, if there 
should be another vote in favor of my going to the Philippines—that vote 
being cast at home by one who is denied suffrage, but who exercises equal 
power—I would probably go to the Philippines with her—and I did. I went 
there under the in- 
fluence of William 
McKinley’s wonderful 
personality, which im- 
pelled people to do 
what he thought they 
ought to do in the in- 
terests of the ration. 

Before I west he 
said to me: 
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“Now I am going 
to stand by you out 
there. You will be 
criticised; you will 
have a great deal of 
trouble on one hand 
and the other, but | 
am going to stand by 
you. | am going to 
appoint, or allow you THE MIDDAY BATH 
to appoint, anyone 
out there in that government whom you think will serve you well, and you 
will not find a single man appointed by me, or through the influence of Wash- 
ington, on political grounds. | wish you to understand that we know what 
this business is out there, and that we are going to support you.”’ 

And he did, despite the fact that there were many patriots in Washington 
who thought that persons who had remained at home, and had not succeeded 
very Well, migit develop wonderful ability if they could have an opportunity 
ten thousand miles away from their native land. These optimists would go to 
Mr. McKinley and suggest that certain unsuccessful friends be sent to the 
Philippines. The President would take them aside—I know that this hap- 
pened several times—and listen while they explained. 

“Mr. President, | have a man whom I think would make you an excellent 
judge in the Philippines. Some 
of our powerful constituents quite 
agree with me and—”’ 

He would reply in that gentle 
way: 

“| would like to accommodate 
you—you know I would—you know 
my feclings toward you. May | 
state a proposition to you? | asked 
these gentlemen to go to the Puil- 
ippines and do what they could 
with what | knew to be a difficult 
proposition, and | said to them 
that | would not appoint a single 
man except on their recommen- 
dation.” 

Each man went away fecling 
that there was some reason for the 
President’s not sending his friend 
to the Philippines, and that possibly 
the merits cf the aspirant ougat to 
be tried out somewhere nearer 
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failing good nature 
and sweetness of 
temper of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. Good nature 
and sweetness of tem- 
per I think of course 
are given by Provi- 
dence, but may de- 
pend a good deal on 
digestion! Major Mc- 
Kinley’s good nature, 
his sweetness of tem- 
per went much farther 
HAULING HEMP than that acquies- 
cence in things that 
are—his was an affirmative quality, and not a mere indisposition to make 
a fuss because too lazy to do otherwise. Every one of his cabinet officers 
can testify to that, as well as to his thoughtfulness in trifles. He was always 
inquiring as to the members of the family, or sending a little tribute to one or 
another—each day he 
seemed to have in 
mind the creation of 
happiness for some- 
one —the smoothing 
out of life for those 
who came under his 
influence. That is tact, 
and he had it in a more _ , 
wonderful degree than eee i wae ee 
any man I ever knew. 

We have been directed hitherto by Mr. McKinley’s ideas on the Philippine 
policy—that we should go there and, to use his own expression, carry out a 
policy of benevolent assimilation. That has been made the basis of much criti- 
cism and ridicule, for 
in order to put those 
islands in a condition 
where the McKinley 
policy, or any form of 
government, could be 
followed out, we had 
to incur a war, and 
brirg’ about tranquil- 
ity by the exercise of 
the sword. It was a 
great grief to McKin- 
ley that such instru- 
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mentality had to be 
used; he had hoped 
from testimony given 
at the time the Paris 
treaty was made, that 
it would not be neces- 
sary. Ultimately the 
work was accomplished, 
and today we are trying 
to carry out in every 
respect that policy 
which McKinley would 
have had us pursue had 
he lived. The utmost 
interest in the welfare 
of those people, and an 
earnest desire to teach them by actual practice in partial self-government, and 
by the spread of education among them, are the means whereby they shall ulti- 
mately learn to govern themselves. It has been contended that no nation ever 
intervened in the affairs of another nation to the benefit of that second nation. 
‘That is a question for argument. I think it is possible for us to stay in the 
Philippines, and that our remaining there is necessary in order to benefit the 
Filipinos, ninety per cent. of whom today, though under Christian tutelage, are 
densely ignorant. That portion of the population, in my judgment we cannot 
hope to improve by education, but in the rising generation, or in the next gener- 
ation, we may look for results. Much interest in education is manifested. It 
is pathetic to see the desire of the farming or yeoman class, unable to read and 
write, but nevertheless eager to send their children to school—making every effort 
and sacrifice to obtain for them the English and industrial education which has 
been denied to the parents, but which we are trying to spread among the younger 
people. Our resources are limited, and we are, therefore, limited in the extent 
to which we can help the Filipinos, but today there are upward of half a million of 
these children reading, 
writing and reciting in 
the Philippine schools. 
My own feeling is that 
as we extend more and 
more of self-govern- 
ment to these people— 
to whom we have now 
given a popular assem- 
bly—they will become 
interested in the devel- 
opment of their own 
powers, and vindicate 
themselves, as far as 
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they may, by assuming responsibility and making that assembly a reason- 
able body. The Islands are a burden on us—will continue to be a burden 
amounting perhaps to from five to ten millions of dollars annually; but 
my idea is that, since Providence in his wisdom has thrust upon us respon- 
sibility for such a people, we are just as much charged with aiding them in the 
best way possible as are men upon whom Providence has conferred fortunes, 
who properly feel 
themselves responsible 
to help the feeble and 
unfortunate in the 
community; I feel 
that the experiment 
we are trying is justi- 
fiable. I do not de- 
clare this with the 
confident certainty of 
aman who knows that 
Wwe are going to be 
successful, but I do 
it with the confi- 
dence of one who hag 
watched the advance- 
ment of those progres- 
sive movements which 
we are carrying on in 
those islands. Success 
must depend on our 
good faith in carrying 
out an altruistic pol- 
icy, even in holding 
the Philippines for 
the benefit of the 
Filipinos. The mo- 
ment we allow selfish 
reasons, or motives of 
exploitation, to enter 








PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT AND HIS FAMOUS HAT* 
Presented him when governor of the Island. This hat he also uses when playing 
gof and prizes it very much. He carries it on all his trips into our insular pol- 


icy, and deny those people that to which they are in any way entitled, or 
seek to benefit ourselves at their expense, then we have departed from our 
faith with our brother man, and have destroyed the premises upon which 
William McKinley based his judgment that the experiment was one which 
under the Providence of God we were obliged to undertake, and one which 
he believed we could carry to success. : 
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CHAPTER I 


T the present time, as I am credibly in- 
formed, a deep-water sailor is an object 
of curiosity and comment along the water- 
front of Salem, in the State of Massachusetts, 
and little land-living boys pursue him with 
cries of derision such as “Ship Ahoy.” What 
this means as compared with the waterside 
conditions of Salem of one hundred years 
ago, I leave to a disinterested student of history 
to describe in parliamentary terms, my own 
views in the premises being swayed by the 
fact that in my time deep-water sailors were 
kings, princes, and nobles, according as they 
ranked respectively as captain, mate or fore- 
mast hand, who came back from ghe sea 
scattering largesses of foreign-made com- 
modities, and surrounded by a halo of ro- 
mance of their own deeds and of verification 
of the printed romances obtainable at the 
local free circulating library. 

When such a change in local sentiment and 
such lapse of tradition can take place in a 
single quarter of a century, I see no reason 
arising from historical probabilities to prevent 
the localization just around the corner of 
Massachusetts Bay, of the adventures I have 
herein set down. In its original form this 
book was said to be a reflection on an esti- 
mable, and sometime actual resident of the 
town of Marblehead, whose family name was 
therein taken in vain, and whose descendants 
were supposed to be painfully impressed with 
the injustice of the revival of the tradition of 
one Floyd Ireson. I suppose there is no more 
humorous episode in the history of American 
literature than the sensitiveness of the people 
of Marblehead of a former generation to the 
poem which kept the gentle Quaker poet for 
most of his subsequent life explaining, 
apologizing and deprecating, but I am led 
to believe that the passing away of the sensi- 
tiveness is another of the great changes which, 
while they have dissipated the picturesque 


and unusual, have made conditions of life 
much more comfortable than they used to be 
within the limits of my native county. 

The town of Marblehead of today is 
reached by many cars of steam and electricity, 
and is all in every respect that a town of its 
size and calling should be. In its schools and 
sanitation, in its public spirit and police, it 
is above and beyond reproach, and with con- 
sideration of the difficulties afforded by its 
topography, the street department deserves 
well of the voters in town meeting assembled. 

Viewed in its present decorum, its homes 
remodelled and redecorated in accordance 
with the canons of taste of the summer visitor, 
you will be able to assure the Marbleheader 
that, except for the picturesqueness and the 
many surprises of the topography aforesaid, 
the town is in no way to be distinguished or 
differentiated from those other municipalities 
of the North Shore section by whose pattern 
it has been painfully and conscientiously 
remodelled. 

But for two hundred and fifty years after 
the first fisherman crept into this cleft in the 
rocks, Marblehead was racy, unique, thor- 
oughly romantic. The first settlers came 
from the Channel Islands, and the Channel 
Islanders of that day were no milk-fed babes. 
They came rough and with a burring speech, 
with the strong virtues and the virile vices of a 
fisherman race. Shut off by poverty and the 
contour of the land from the refining influ- 
ences of the broadening towns about them, 
they retained peculiarities of speech, custom 
and tradition to a comparatively late day. 

One of the distinguishing marks of the town 
has been the Marblehead patois, of which a 
plenty has been said and written. Now 
almost wholly disappeared, it has been a 
subject of sensitive import to Marbleheaders, 
and one that a true friend of Marblehead 
would not willingly reopen. 
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I know of nowhere, however, that justice 
has been done the true Marblehead type of 


character. For here are the Gascons of the 
new country. Daring to rashness, liberal 


to prodigality, liberal of speech as of purse, 
obeying the great god Impulse in all things, 
small and large, there is a delightful breadth, 
swing and dash in the traditions of this old 
town. There was French blood in 
original settlers, there are many French names 
here in memory of it. French blood flowered 
here in Marblehead in all generations in 
gallant deeds and gallant words, and into a 
hothouse forcing of vocabulary, somewhat 
appreaching that of our army in Fianders, 
the tropical efflorescence of the fervid Gallic 
strain. 

Impulse, as contrasted with Yankee cal- 
culation, is typical of Marblehead. The 
women impulsively stoned certain Indian 
women to death on a fine Sunday morning 
on their way from church. On impulse 
there have been sundry other outbursts of 
feeling, as when the Tories received an urgent 
direction Nova Scotia-ward, and as in various 
tar and feather episodes, actual and threat- 
ened. 

And impulse, also, operating gloriously, is 
evidenced wherever it has been to fight for 
the idea of country, an idea which you will 
find nowhere so enthusiastically cherished as 
on this.promontory. 

That chapter of Revolutionary history that 
tells of the deeds of the sons of Marblehead is 
superb; the first response to the call of 
Lincoln jetted from the old town, and 
patriotism and impulsive enthusiasm bubble 
spontaneously as of countless springs among 
its rugged rocks. 

On the town side of Marblehead karbor, and 
next succeeding the point on which there has 
been a fortification from the town’s earliest 
days, there is a steep beach of shingle. The 
electric cars terminate their route here, and 
it is still a bit of outland scenery, even in 
summer. In other seasons of the year, when 
the accessories of summer visitors have 
disappeared, it is sufficiently wild and foreign 
to be enwoven. with romance into complete 
picturesq ueness. 

Back from the high-thrown bank of pebbles, 
and somewhat lower than the crest of the 
beach, so that there was at most times mois- 
ture and dampness about the dooryards, were, 


those 


during the eighteenth century, a few cottages, 
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the largest of which was a half dwelling-house, 
half inn, kept for many years by a local 
character, Moll Landsborough, or, in Marble- 
headese, ‘‘ Lansburra.” 

A kitchen and one other room the 
ground floor, with a pantry or lean-to in the 
rear, and three small sleeping rooms in the 
second story, were the sum of the house-room. 
Only occasionally a strange fisherman sought 
to purchase of the sleeping accommodations; 
there was, chiefly by accident, an occasional 
meal to be served through the day, but the 
chief traffic of the place was in strong waters 
that were retailed nightly to such numbers 
as the returning fishing boats might bring 
in, and on Saturday nights to 
the laboring men of the town, attracted by 
the free bowls of chowder to had—a 
chowder of more than local fame 

CHAPTER If 

I make a chapter here for the purpose cf 
fulfilling a sacred duty, long borne as such, to 
utterly condemn, denounce and defeat certain 
heresies on the subject of chowder which 
have become current and accepted, especially 
among the benighted denizens of the middle 
West. 

First and foremost, be it here said and 
announced, that it is not permissible to 
put tomatoes in chowder. And _ secondly, 
that it is not to be borne or tolerated to chop 
the clams therefor, and, finally, that boiled 
fish, swimming in lukewarm milk that has 
been made nauseous with half cooked port, 
and garnished with broken stale crackers, is 
not chowder, though menus may proclaim it 
such in every hotel from Springfield, west. 

If it is true that for every sound there re- 
mains a phonographic record on the waves 
of ether, to be recovered when we have made 


on 


others of 


be 


instruments of sufficient delicacy, may it rot 
be said that on that glorified shore and water 
from Tinker’s Island to Thatcher’s twin lights 
there is an overhanging atmosphere redolent 
of the delights of a million, more or less, of 
the savory concoctions of those generations 
of chowder makers? 

And while the mind’s eye dwells on the 
picture of the blackened pot bubbling over 
the fire of drift wood under the shelter of some 
pleasant green bank, let me, in the spirit of 
the chronicler of departed glories, celebrate 
the fame of chowder and chowder-makers. 

What returning sailor brought the dish and 
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the name from the farthest Ind, fame ignores. 
“Chow” is the general Asiatic lingo name 
for food; “‘chowdah” is sufficiently Orien- 
ial. Rightly considered, the clam is the 
chowder’s proper motif, but the flaky haddock 
and the symmetrical cod push the succulent, 
if not always digestible clam for first position. 

There have been curious students of chow- 
der making who have spoken of lobster chow- 
der, of eel chowder, and of that exotic, oyster 
chowder, and ill luck in fishing has sometimes 
brought strange company into the chowder 
pot, but for the purposes herein intended 
chowder is held to be—first clam chowder; 
second, fish chowder, of haddock, or cod. 

Of descent from a chowder-maker of whose 
laurels and skill I will refrain from boasting, 
I could tell you of each minutia of the mystic 
art. But what would it boot but to increase 
the number of libels on the glorious name of 
chowder? There is the juice of the clam, 
and the body thereof in it; there is the strong 
and healthful onion; there are sliced potatoes, 
done, not to mush, but to that point of firm- 
ness just the other side of the disappearance 
of the last taste of starch. 

There is the golden grease of fried-out salt 
pork in it; there is salt for savor and pepper 
for spice; there are quarts of rich, sweet milk, 
and finally there are hard crackers, of which 
Boston has stolen the honor and the name, 
properly chowder crackers, halved and boiled 
with all this savoriness for the last few 
moments. 

And the chowder makers. I have known 
men who had circumnavigated the globe and 
knew every haunt of every fish within the 
capes to defer with meekness and as children 
to the chowder-maker, the possessor of the 
ultimate and final proof of ’longshore exper- 
ience and capability. Given a rusty kettle 
and a fire and little or nothing more was 
demanded by these magicians, whose apex 
and apotheosis was reached by that passed 
and accepted craftsman who took advantage 
of an extra hot day and made his chowder on 
deck with the lieutenancy of the always 
benignant sun. 

What cove is there within the sweep of my 
dear native bay, beautiful with a new beauty 
for each day of the twelve calendar months, 
but has, through these bygone generations, 
glowed and gleamed under the sweet influence 
of chowder? From how many chimney tops, 
and for how many times for each, has its odor 


been wafted forth on the bracing air of winter, 
the balmy air of spring, the torrid heat of 
summer, and on those nondescript climatic 
conditions that come under the head cf 
neither ? 

To how many stout fire companies has it 
given renewed courage? How many jolly 
topers have found it an added zest to their 
meetings, how it welded social ties .and 
promoted political ambitions in those brave 
old days of artisanship before the sandwich 
and olive, those spurious aristocrats, usurped 
the place of that truly American creation and 
type, the bowl of chowder! 


CHAPTER III 


In her low-browed kitchen Moll Lansburra 
is making chowder. The blackened walls 
are beady with the fragrant steam, and 
the concoction is approaching the condition 
which requires the addition of its quantum 
suf. of sweet milk. Because the milk is not 
forthcoming, the witch-like brewer of the 
incantation is adding a furious growling to 
the bubbling of the pot, and we will let her 
growl for a while and bring the narrative up to 
date, and make a ship-shape clearing of the 
decks for the voyage of narration. 

In that admirably planned menagerie at 
Washington, the nation’s zoological gardens, 
I have been interested to observe the habits 
of several large birds, broad and _ strong 
of wing, who, before they can take to such 
flight as is allowed them in their narrow 
quarters, must execute a series of most laugh- 
able, ungainly flops. ‘Such, however, having 
been accomplished, it is evident to the ob- 
server that, if the wires were removed, the 
sequence would be a strong, sweeping flight 
to the uttermost and uppermost parts of the 
overhanging blue. 

After a further, and I trust, final explana- 
tory flop, I hope to continue my narrative 
flight without interruption, break, or halting 
to its completion. 

It seems to me that the history of the life 
of a people is too often like those instances 
against which artists and antiquarians inveigh, 
where a discolored fresco has been primly 
covered with an all-concealing coat of white- 
wash. In history it is white or black wash 
in accordance with the prominent expression 
of certain characteristics. 

We read that a certain type of the human 
race lived at a certain time in a certain part 
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of the earth, we get prominent features, 
high lights. But what they actually were 
as individuals is planished into generalities. 
They were either good or bad, in accordance 
with our standpoint. From this distance 
they melt into accessories of the type for 
which history has agreed they shail stand. 

Every age, time and piace has contempora- 
neously offered a complex study of the in- 
dividual, while those incidents which now 
assume the importance of history were side 
issues and happenings to the very great 
majority, who found that the really impor- 
tant things of their generation were those 
connected with being born, maintaining an 
existence, and with the final passing away. 

Thus generalization is exampled by Lord 
Byron, who cites history to confirm a pretty 
thorough blackening of the morals of the 
Venetians, and we have generalized our prede- 
cessors along the North Atlantic coast into 
a morality of a degree very close to the abso- 
lute. 

Now it is not difficult to believe that there 
was virtue in Venice, even in its most degen- 
erate days; and that there -were beer and 
skittles, that blood was warm and red, and 
that ginger was hot i’ the mouth on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay from the beginning, 
J have more than a suspicion. 

This must have been especially true after 
the vessels of Salem had begun to go abroad 
among the nations of the earth. There were 
return visits from the mariners of other nations, 
and the water fronts of the New England 
towns were, in the course of time, brought to a 
condition differing only in degree from that 
of other seaports the world over. 

In the straightlaced moral fiction that has 
been built up for early New England, Moll 
Lansburra would have been an impossibility; 
no fringe of the society we understand by the 
“good old times’? would have given her 
support. ; 

But in the actuality any of*the Massachu- 
setts seaports would have given her opportun- 
ity for profitable existence, while in Marble- 
head she fell into a niche so accustomed that 
there was even no comment on its character. 

Briefly, her history was this: Of Bristol 
birth, she arrived in Marblehead as the com- 
panion of the Spanish master of a brig that 
brought a load of salt. She was big, strap- 
ping, masculine, and on the occasion of a dis- 
agreement she had laid her protector’s head 
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open with a hastily-snatched belaying pin. 
She was contrite and patched the wound, but 
on arrival in port a permanent agreement to 
disagree was arrived at, and she departed 
over the side with her belongings and certain 
of the captain’s doubloons. After some beat- 
ing about, she set up this half inn, half drink- 
ing shop, and established herself as an in- 
stitution. She raised in the course of years 
offspring with whose paternity she troubled 
herself not at all, and these had departed suc- 
cessively to seek their own fortunes. One of the 
daughters had left behind as a remembrancer 
a baby, now grown into such a good-looking, 
strapping hussy, as the grandmother and 
mother had been in their own youth-times. 

Such a one now came swinging down the 
lane, carrying a big Liverpool pitcher filled 
with milk. She pushed open the top half of 
the divided front door, and reaching over, put 
the pitcher down on an adjacent table and 
awaited the course of events, secure in a line 
of retreat. 

It is scarcely worth while to set down the 
interchange that followed, punctuated with a 
freedom of expression which may still be heard 
in some sort in waterside places. But Moll, 
under penalty of losing the girl’s services for 
the evening, skimmed the froth of her anger 
and forswore corporal punishment till the 
next time. 


CHAPTER IV 


Through the handicraft of the ingenious 
painters of Holland, we are familiar with such 
eighteenth century interiors as that of Moll 
Lansburra’s kitchen and living room. Low- 
ceiled, with the beams of the second flocr 
threatening the overtall,a broad fireplace oppo- 
site the door, beginning to eclipse the waning 
light of the crisp October afternoon, as it 
comes in through the open half door against 
which the‘girl’s shoulders are silhouetted as 
she passes to and fro setting two rough tables 
with bowls of heavy stoneware and with p/at- 
ters of those wheaten delicacies known in 
Marblehead as ‘‘bannocks,”’ and eisewhere 
along this shore as “pilot bread.” 

The woman of the house, big-honcd and 
muscular, but bent with long stooping under 
the shelf of the fireplace, watched the bubbling, 
round-bottomed, prong-legged pot, and scold- 
ed an accompaniment to the crackle of the 
fire and the slosh and sizz of the boiling stew. 

“Roonin’ th’ streets, an’ lallygaggin’ wi’ 
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Flud Oirson. Hoo! 
schooner skipper. 


Wi’ a cooard, a no- 
Sailed awa’ an’ left his 
townies to droon. Shame on ye. Ha’ ye 
none a better man? An’ a brav’ capen, wi’ 
a soord an’ goold an’ ribbans to see ye this 
night. Busk ye bright, gel,an’ mayhap ye’ll 
get a goold doubloon.” 

But the girl laughed bitterly, and replied 
in the broad Marblehead dialect: ‘‘Mooch 
good thot’ll do me. Yow stole th’ lost. Yow 
loi, granny, t’ soi Flud Oirson’s a cooard. 
An’ no mon daur soi ut, on’y oold woomun 
as ’e oodunt tooch.”’ 

There, that is done, and I feel relieved. So 
far as impotent letters and small art will allow, 
that is a phonetic transcript of how a girl 
born and brought up in Marblehead in the 
middle of the eighteenth century talked. 
From the fact that the old Marblehead dia- 
lect is almost entirely gone and merged into 
modern ways of speech so that only an elusive 
and evanescent broadness tantalizes the 
student, it would be labor lost for writer and 
reader to attempt to carry the conversation 
of this portion of the story in that archaic 
lingo. There is nothing but memory by 
which I could construct the fabric, no check 
but memory by which another could correct 
my impression. 

And so, with the reader’s permission, and 
to the reader’s comfort, I will ease off on the 
lingual strain, and having demonstrated my 
good will to write something like the old 
Marblehead dialect, and having given a pat- 
tern by which those who insist on dialect may 
construct phonetic intricacies for themselves, 
I will just take the liberty of couching further 
remarks of my characters in colloquialisms 
which, could they be submitted to the parties 
represented, would be accepted as a better 
transcript than if set down in the symbols 
that actually represent the sounds made. 

“Gold doubloon,” continued the girl, 
“Tl get a gold doubloon,—how nice. Where’s 
the last one the captain gave me? In your 
old stocking, and all I got was a piece of old 
ribbon, that I gave away to the first brat I 
run across. Talk to me about captains.” 

The old woman was evidently at a loss for 
a logical rejoinder and alleged lamely enough 
that Betty had had a bright shilling out of the 
one before that, and thatshe was a poor woman, 
to which Betty rejoined a contemptuous “Huh” 
and began to ‘fix’? her hair before the bat- 
tered looking-glass. with those little touches 
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and pats which are devoted to the anticipation 
of a visitor, no matter how unwelcome. 

And the evening having come in, and the 
chowder completed, and swung on the crane 
to a simmering corner of the fireplace, Moll 
reached down from its nail one of these per- 
forated tin lanterns which now occupy the 
high place of parlor bric-a-brac, and strode 
off down to the beach. 

The girl had thrown a shawl over her 
shoulders and stood at the half-door looking 
out across the narrow lane to the beach, down 
which her grandmother was picking her way, 
apparently dancing on the edge of the circle 
of dots and specks of light that came through 
the lantern sides. The water just lipped at 
full tide, and the harbor was like burnished 
jet, with glints of high light where the anchor 
lights of the fishermen were reflected. A 
heavy step diverted the girl’s attention, and 
Floyd Ireson stood at her elbow. 

Ah, Floyd Ireson, as you stecod at Betty 
Lansburra’s side that evening with your brow 
wrinkled with perplexity, you little knew 
your fame. Little you recked of school chil- 
dren of many generations chanting your name, 
or of the parlor elocutionist with his or ker 
weird conception of those broad tones so 
familiar to your ear. 

Thus a-many stand, perhaps even as this 
swain, endeavoring to steal a kiss from a fair 
one, blissfully unconscious that the name 
which they esteem simple, ordinary and com- 
mon, even so slight a thing as their own pat- 
ronymic, is destined to go down to unreckoned 
generations as the type of something gocd or 
bad, wise or foolish. 

Floyd Ireson was at this time a man of 
twenty. And this in spite of a young lady 
who admits to twenty-three, and who spoke 
disparagingly recently, of having to dance 
with mere boys of eighteen and twenty. 

In crises and in new conditions of society, 
men mature early. We saw this recently in 
the Spanish war, that miniature crisis when 
hobbledehoys became the men of the hour. 
A schoolboy went to the Philippines. in the 
early days of the difficulty and has returned 
a grave and reverend seignor, far older in his 
manner than his half-century-aged parent 
who has always danced to the pipe cf peace. 

At a much later date than the epoch of this 
story, a vessel left Salem harbor on a three 
years’ whaling voyage, with a crew which 
averaged, master and men, something like 
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twenty-three years. ‘The captain had scarcely 
attained his majority, and the hoary-headed 
Mentor of the expedition was an ancient 
mariner who had just passed his thirtieth 
birthday. In this connection also see the 
autobiography of Senator Silsbee who made a 
fortune and established easy living for his 
posterity, between his eighteenth and _ his 
twenty-eighth birthdays. 

And so, I repeat, Floyd Ireson was a man 
as the times established and had fulfilled his 
twenty years. Another jetsam on the shore 
of Marblehead. An English fishing boy, 
cabin boy of a vessel into Boston, where he 
cut his articles and made for the Yankee fish- 
eries. Doing a man’s work on a Marblehead 
fisherman at sixteen. At nineteen goes his 
first voyage as skipper and comes home with 
a light fare, and is succeeded in his berth. 

And you know what stories were whispered 
about in Marblehead. Not openly, for this 
bulletheaded and hard-fisted youngster had 
successively punched the story-tellers who 
spoke openly into silence or denial. But the 
story stuck, nevertheless, and there was no 
berth on a Marblehead schooner for Floyd 
Ireson. 

He might have easily gone elsewhere, but 
there was Betty, and Floyd worked about the 
fish wharfs, an outlander and a stranger 
against whom the town’s tongue, if not its 
hand, was-raised. 

The common fact of English birth had 
made a tie between Ireson and the old woman 
of the inn, and at intervals he had been guest 
while in funds, and choreboy when out. He 
and Betty had exchanged kisses for more years 
than the grandmother knew, or perhaps 
cared about. 

But when disrepute came, Moll Lansburra, 
like a politic publican, turned the cold shoul- 
der and would have none of the unpopular 
swain, the more that he had come to be restive 
of late at the casual endearments that might 
be extended in Betty’s direction By well-paying 
customers, and had more than once offered 
to punch someone’s head. 

Thus Floyd, the erstwhile family friend, 
stood surreptitiously outside the portal, 
down in his luck, coarsely dressed, and not 
very cleanly, I am afraid, with the smell of 
fish houses about him, and some specks of 
the mortal remains of fishes deceased on his 
smock and breeches of coarse woolen and on 
his high, thick-soled red boots. 
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But such as he was, Betty’s affections 
cleaved very close to him. He was full a half 
a head shorter than she, which is a cause of 
love in large women, and he was stout and 
strong, which was desirable for a protector 
in those days which desire limited the affec- 
tions of big women for small men. He had 
also something of a chuckle-headed confid- 
ingness and softness that made him amenable 
to Betty’s direction. All of these things, as I 
study out the logic of affinities, marked him 
for Betty’s own, even leaving out of consid- 
eration the influence of the town’s disfavor, 
and the grandmother’s opposition. 

“Betty,” said he wistfully, after his efforts 
to kiss her had been rewarded with a ‘‘Get 
along, Flud, do,” and a robust slap, “‘ Blaze’s 
gang is comin’ here t’night.” 

* Well, I know it.” 

“IT don’t like them fellers, Betty, they’re a 
bad lot; come on away till after they’re gone.”’ 

“Yes,” said Betty, ‘‘an’ git a lammin’ 
from granny for’t. I don’t like ’em any 
more’n you do, but I ain’t got any other place 
to stay. Ef you could on’y marr’ me, Flud.” 

“Damn it,” said Floyd, “Ef Icud on’y git 
a shillin’ er two ahead. You know how it is, 
Betty; when they can’t git no one else they’ll 
give me a job,—an’ I got to eat. 

“Ef it wa’nt fer—Say you believe me, don’t 
you, Bet. It wuz like this. We was comin’ 
home, an’ it was blowin’ like th’ devil, two 
of us at th’ tiller. We run to looard o’ th’ 
Solermun G. an’ she was makin’ signals. 
I sings out ‘stan by ter go about’ and started 
t’ put th’ hellum down. OJ Botts, he was with 
me, and he begged me for God’s sake not to 
start th’ sheets, et wuz sure drownin’. An’ 
they all come runnin’ up an’ Trefya, the cur, 
he was down on ’is knees beggin’ me t’ remem- 
ber his wife an’ chil’en, him thet’s ben lyin’ 
behin’ my back ever since, an’ they said th’ 
brig t’ wind’ard ud help ’em, en—wall, we let 
’em drownd. But, by God, Bet, et don’t 
seem right t? make me carr’ th’ whole.” 

The rough, red fist was beating the door 
post in impotent anguish, and a big tear was 
dried in Betty’s hair as she leaned over the 
half-door and kissed him. 

“Course I believe yer, Flud,” she said, 
“an there’s lots that believe them ol’ fools 
got scaired, but—Gee, here’s granny,’’ and 
the girl’s head was suddenly withdrawn as the 
dancing lights of the tin lantern swung across 
the lane. 
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“Ha, Flud Oirson, ye cooard, snoopin’ 
aroun’ honus folks hooses t’ steal her gel. 
Awa’ wi’ ye, awa’ wi ye, aw—’’ 

Here the beldam dropped her lantern, and 
reaching down, picked up that ready Marble- 
head weapon, a good sized pebble, and before 
its oncoming and straightaway rush, Floyd 
Ireson incontinently fled. 


CHAPTER V 


A hoarse shout of laughter followed Ireson 
up the lane and cries of ‘‘Rock’um” and a 
dozen men, led by one who had much show 
of finery, tramped noisily into the inn, and 
ranged themselves about the tables and in 
front of the placed bowls which Betty was 
filling with chowder. Moll placed herself by 
a keg of brandy which was horsed up in a 
corner and began to fill pannikins and por- 
ringers for the preliminary dram. 

There were odd fish that sailed the seas in 
those days, and there was no odder gathering 
than had assembled in the common room: of 
Moll Lansburra’s inn. The leader who had 
chosen to be called ‘Captain Blaze,” was a 
big, florid man, girt with the cutlass of office 
and command. He wore a green coat which 
showed splashes and spots of salt water, but 
there was rich gold lace on the cuffs and on his 
flowered waistcoat, and a gold chain about 
his neck, while his knee and shoe buckles 
glittered brightly. There was a_swarthy 
Spaniard with rings in his ears, his headgear 
a bright handkerchief. There was a Medi- 
terranean sailor with a pendulous stocking 
cap; there were Dutchmen, stolid and broad 
breeched, English tars with love-locks, and 
hatchet faced Yankees. All were more or less 
bitten, scratched and cut, but they were all 
showily dressed, each after his fashion, while 
any one of them presenting his counterfance 
before a court of justice at the present day 
would stand to be hanged on that prima facie 
case alone. 

But it is all in being used to things, and any- 
one accustomed to waterside happenings of 
that time, would have said it was a rather 
good-natured assemblage. The inn was 
brilliant with the light of the hearth fire and 
at least six well-made candles, three in an iron 
sconce hanging from the central beam and the 
rest singly in iron candlesticks in the more ob- 
scure corners, the food was savory and the 
brandy unimpeachable. 
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hovering off in the bay during the afternoon, 
had drawn in under the land as night ap- 
proached, and had come to an anchor inside of 
Cat Island at a point where a choice of chan- 
nels of escape afforded itself. Moll’s lantern 
had guided two boats from the schooner to 
the beach, and the crew of the Water Witch, 
countenanced by their commander, were en- 
joying one of their not infrequent moments 
of play. 

“Well, Moll, old woman, how are ye?” 
said the captain, after he had been accom- 
modated in consideration of his rank with 
brandy and water in a gilded glass that con- 
trasted strangely with the uncouthness of the 
rest of the house fittings. ‘‘And how’s the 
little lass? Betty, girl, give me a kiss for a 
ribbon. What, no kisses? Ye were not 
used to be so shy. Do ye save ’em all for the 
lad that the old woman just flung away from 
the door? Tut, Betty, look higher than a 
common fisher lad. There is Patch, now. 
But where is Patch, old woman, he’s not used 
to be late when there’s brandy to be had with- 
out a reckoning, and who’s the lad ye sent 
whirling up the lane ?” 

The old woman pointed, without speaking, 
to the door, which had just opened to admit 
a personage attired in the black of a pro- 
fessional man, who stood snuffling, alternately 
mopping a moist and damaged eye and nose, 
and regarding ruefully the bent and broken 
brim of a chapeau bras. 

‘““Why, here ye are, Patch,” vociferated the 
captain, ‘‘and by all the smuggler’s gods, 
ye’ve been fighting. Here’s a rip-roaring 
blade for ye! What, the limb o’ th’ law, the 
bringer of actions fighting—and in the streets, 
if there be ever a street in this web of footpaths 
and lanes? Look up, most adornful Patch, 
and tell us what vandal hand hath smacked 
thee in the eye.” 

“Dear me, captain, not so loud if you 
please,” expostulated the lawyer. “Oh, mosi 
exquisite pain. I have seen, I think, a great 
and most surprising conflagration. Oh, dear, 
and my hat quite broken through. A most 
heinous assault, with force of arms, with malice 
prepense and aforethought. Did with blows, 
buffetings and violence, beat, maim and mal- 
treat, against the peace of his majesty, one, 
Simon Patch, gentleman, attorney and justice 
of the peace under the broad seal, in and for 
the town of Marblehead, to wit and namely, 


A little topsail schooner that had been upon or near the eye, or there adjacent, for 
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which see contusion and swelling marked 
Exhibit A. ’Twas a brutal fellow, a most 
boisterous fellow. He came up the lane. He 
would have shouldered me into the mud. I 
said, ‘Fellow, give away, I am Esquire Patch.’ 
I thought he would have torn me to tatters. 
Hist, this way, captain. Had we but been 
on a certain island we know of in Spanish 
Main, I would have stabbed him.” 

“Bravo, most valiant Patch,’ shouted 
Blaze, ‘“‘Well said, most ferocious of land 
sharks. Molly, brandy for Bully Patch, the 
roaringest, rippingest rakehelly that ever 
cheated the Jolly Roger by taking to the law. 
But tell me, Moll, who was the fellow ?” 

“Who but Flud Oirs’n. Oi sent 
packin.” 

Blaze’s face took on a look of nervousness 
and anxiety strangely out of character with his 
previous bluff tones. As Moll came to re- 
plenish his glass, he checked her, and said in 
an undertone, “‘I’ve heard something of this 
fellow. What was he doing here? Whisper, 
he’s like to be.a desperate man, he might in- 
form. What does he know?” 

“Nothing, he was here after th’ gel.” 

‘All the worse,” muttered Blaze, ‘‘you 
should not have driven him out. Put morc 
sugar in that temper of yours, Molly, or 
you'll ruin us all.” 

And Blaze with a flourish of his glass re- 
turned to his former manner and cried out, 
“Well, gentlemen tradesmen, how fare ye? 
Clams from the beach and lobsters from the 
bay. Pilot bread as full of butter as your 
mother’s milk of kindness, and brandy till 
your skins burst. And here is Squire Patch 
to keep us in countenance with the law. 
Where’s Tom Bowline? What, Tom, with 
never a yarn to settle a messmate’s prog? 
Up man, and give us a good, bloody tale of 
piracy.” 

The sailor addressed who had lost a portion 
of one nostril so that his words came with a 
whistling sound like an accompaniment of 
wind in the rigging, rose and with a roll of his 
head began in a singsong voice. 

“Hear ye, messmates and gentlemen, bein’ 
present. We sails th’ Spanish Main in the 
good brig Nancy. We speaks a barkie from 
Santiago Santiager. She has fifty men before 
the mast an’ five carronades. We takes her 
in a gallant battial in which I distinguishes 
myself and is offered th’ place uv cap’n, 
which I refuses, We cuts the throat of the 
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cap’n uv th’ bark, and fifty men an’ passen- 
gers, holdin’ th’ rich uns fer ransim. I seen 
it done an’ ther decks runs red weth bellud. 
We takes fourteen kegs of Spanish doubloons 
frum her treasure room, an’ fires th’ ship. 
Then we all gets drunk fer a week, and thet’s 
all, an’ it’s true fer here’s a messmate as has 
heard me tell it before.” 

“Ah,” cried Patch, ‘“Tsn’t that glorious! 
To see the throats cut and the blood run. 
Ah, the Spanish Main,—beautiful, beautiful. 
Mistress Lansburra, do give our good friend 
Thomas Bowline a ninepence worth of brandy 
and I will hand you the coin.” 

But Captain Blaze was evidently not im- 
pressed with the narrative, and he laughed 
sarcastically, and said: “You lie, Tom Bow- 
line. Now hear me tell it as it was. The 
Nancy hailed a Yankee schooner that had 
been to Cuba with dried codfish. There was 
the skipper, three men and a boy. The skip- 
per held you off till nightfall with a rusty 
musket. You boarded her after dark. The 
skipper kicked Tom Bowline down the 
booby hatch and Tom stayed there while four- 
teen men tied four up and slapped the boy. 
The whole loot was the skipper’s white shict, 
a pair of patched breeches and three kentals 
of codfish that were too strong to even sell in 
Cuba.” 

“Oh, captain, captain,’ remonstrated 
Patch, “I am sure you are wrong, I am sure 
our friend Thomas speaks the truth.” 

CHAPTER VI 

Piracy, smuggling, except in a society way, 
highwaymanship and burglary have been 
eliminated from the list of the professions by 
their present non-lucrative character. The 
diffusion of the exact knowledge of the where- 
abouts of a given person or persons, and the 
ready identification of goods and appurten- 
ances havé joined with a keener sense of 
ethics in discouraging their continuance. 

It is not wise, however, to overestimate the 
part borne by ethical considerations in the 
matter, for there are too many devices for 
getting something for nothing still in vogue 
to allow one to maintain that these sometime 
lucrative pursuits were given up wholly as a 
matter of personal conscience or in deference to 
an enlightened public opinion. Something 
is due in that direction, undoubtedly, but it 
is mightily sustained and supported by the 
improvements in land and water police. 
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It is incalculable the amout of damage that 
steam and electricity have done to certain 
kinds of thievery, and it may be truly said 
that at the first click of the telegraph, rascal- 
dom shuddered and took to joint stock 
operations. 

The constantly enlarging activity of the 
daily press, with the publicity given to the 
minute transactions of society has aided very, 
very materially in putting an end to many 
things that had gone on for years, simply be- 
cause it had been no one’s business to main- 
tain agitation against them. 

In the early newspapers criminal news is 
almost entirely lacking. A heinous assault 
on a popular person might secure an allusion, 
but an assault by a popular person on some- 
one less considered might easily be “kept out 
cf the papers.” ‘True, if it came to murder, 
there seemed to be a sense compelling a 
mention, but the details were softened, and 
t-e matter allowed to lapse, unless the offender 
happened to be of slight consideration, or of 
an opposite political or religious faction. 

There was ample reason for it. From the 
earliest times the printer has been regarded as 
properly to be kicked, and when, after much 
imprisonment and many stripes and mutila- 
tions, he won a right to his say on things 
political, there was a steadfast stand made 
that he should not, at least, tell the truth about 
private rascalities, and the tender-conscienced 
stood together in frowning down any attempt 
to ventilate little matters of business and per- 
sonal conduct. The libel against the printer 
was an active instrument and the printer 
knew it, and restricted himself, therefore, to 
adducing such truths as would secure him 
the support of his political party, instead of 
entering on the recital of private matters, 
for the which every man of past or present 
doubtful practice would aid in public sen- 
timent against him. 

For the matter of exacting usurious profits, 
for the handling of ill-gotten, goods, for a 
hundred shady kinds of commercial trans- 
actions, the present has the right to chide the 
past. It may be due to progress-changed 
conditions, but it is probably true, that com- 
merce is somewhere in the vicinity of a 
thousand times more honest than under the 
conditions of the eighteenth century, when if 
men sustained the appearance of honesty, 
under-the-counter secrets were not thought 
to be the proper subject of anyone’s scrutiny. 
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I am not altogether sure that this thesis is 
required to sustain the proposition of the land- 
ing of a cargo of illicit goods at Marblehead, 
but that master-hypocrisy, the “good old 
times” is a most persistent bogy, and shakes 
its head in violent negation when anybody 
suggests that the people of other days were 
human. 

There are certain suggestions to be made 
that are apposite. 

The disinclination of commercial provin- 
cials to follow the policy of the home govern- 
ment on duties and trade restrictions is a 
matter of history. 

The fact of privateering (for which read 
piracy), authorized and unauthorized, and in 
some cases partaking of the nature of both, 
is equally well established. 

Somebody handled the goods that came in 
without the inspection and knowledge of 
His Majesty’s customs officials and somebody 
made a market for the miscellaneous goods that 
were accumulated by privateers and pirates. 

And where would they more naturally 
locate than along this coast where, as we know, 
immense fortunes were made in a few years, 
and who more likely to have a hand in this 
profitable traffic than the merchants of a new 
country who were independent and enterpris- 
ing and had abundant opportunity for the 
handling of many kinds of merchandise ? 

At the side of Moll Lansburra’s inn, there 
was a narrow passage, screened from view by 
a high board fence. It led to a flight of rude 
stairs that ascended the face of the cliff behind 
the house. Built to the edge of the cliff and 
overhanging Moll’s home, and looking down 
its chimney in true Marblehead fashion, was 
the store and warehouse of one of the town’s 
principal merchants, a dealer in West India 
goods, and a careless man, apparently, for on 
certain nights he used to go away and leave 
the sliding door which communicated with 
the stairs in the rear without affixing the stout 
chain which held it at other times. 

It seemed as if fortune favored the careless 
in his case, for so sure as he was neglectful of 
this fastening, he found the lumber room in the 
rear of his store enriched on each following 
morning with a variety of kegs, packages and 
parcels, and the room redolent of various 
spicy odors. 

Had he been at all a curious man, fond 
of visting his store and its treasures, or 
its vicinity by night, he would have seen 
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during the evening before such a morning, 
divers strangely clad men ascending and de- 
scending his back stairs, going with burdens, 
and returning empty-handed,—in a word, 
the Brownies who conferred on him a large 
part of his profits, at work. 

And the discreet and sober man who per- 
formed drayage duties between the store and 
Boston was no more surprised or curious 
than his master at the peculiar shape and 
odor, and the occasional disclosures made by 
the quintals of codfish and barrels of mackerel 
that he transported to various and sundry 
grave merchandising places in Boston. 


CHAPTER VII 


But the Marblehead merchant was in no 
wise curious, and as Squire Patch and Cap- 
tain Blaze sat in the firelighted inn, sipping 
brandy and water and making a comparison 
and exchange of certain writings, there was 
no cessation in the tramp of feet along the 
passage by the house, and the bump of pack- 
ages against the board fence. 

By the time the business had been com- 
pleted, both had taken quite as much spirit as 
was good for them, and Patch gave unmis- 
takable evidences of an over-plenty. Blaze’s 
face had an extra flush, his eyes additional 
moisture, but Patch had reached the singing 
stage, and was carolling the joys of piracy. 
And nothing would do him but that Betty 
should join in his piratical glee. 

“Come here, Betty, my dear,” said he. 
‘““How would you like, now, Betty, to go to 
the Spanish Main and be a pirate’s bride? 
Ah, Betty, you would see then that Patch is 
no ordinary man. Give your Patchy a hug, 
Betty.” 

With some craft, he manoeuvred his un- 
steady legs so that he penned Betty into 
a corner, and was about to enforce a spirituous 
embrace, when the girl, more in anger than 
in terror of the man of law, screamed. 

Blaze’s liquor had begun to make him 
surly, and he rose with a smashing oath. 

“Here, Patch, you stow that. A joke’s a 
joke, but you keep your ‘devil’s claws off 
Betty, for the girl belongs to—” 

“Me,” said Floyd Ireson coming in upon 
his cue with a dramatic promptness for which 
I am sure I thank him. 

With a lover’s care, and something of a 
lover’s jealovsy, Floyd had been hovering 
about the house during the evening. He had 
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marked the comings and goings, and at in- 
tervals his face had been pressed cautiously 
against the glass of a little side window. At 
Betty’s scream, he had pushed open the un- 
fastened door, and stood, bold and defiant, 
a serviceable club made from a broken oar 
in his hand, a very good weapon in the days 
when pistols had not yet reached a stage of 
any considerable precision. 

Betty flung Patch aside with an ease that 
emphasized that her scream was of some- 
thing else than alarm, and ran behind her 
lover’s back, whence she peeped over his 
shoulder, roguishly enough. Moll Lans- 
burra grasped a fire shovel and was for enter- 
ing the fray at once. Blaze caught her shoul- 
der and whirled her up against Patch in the 
corner. 

“Avast there,” he said, “do you want to 
bring the watch down on us?” 

With that self-command that had done 
more for Captain Blaze’s advancement than 
his sometimes questioned personal courage, 
the captain ostentatiously slapped his partly 
drawn cutlass back into its scabbard, and 
walked towards Ireson with an extended hand. 

“What, lad! Nothing but a little sport. 
My friend Patch’s a little,—” with a genial 
wink, “you see? No malice, now, but set ye 
down and take a glass with us.” 

But the ashen club was making gentle but 
firm circles which effectually cut off the 
fellowship that Blaze proffered, and as the 
captain stood with outstretched hand, Ireson 
grasped Betty about the waist, and with the 
club still in play, backed out of the door, and 
both turning quickly, made off in a hurry- 
scurry. 

“Cut out, by God, cut out from under the 
guns,” cried Blaze, and with a short laugh, he 
returned to the table and filled his glass. 

Patch by this time was on his feet, with 
dire threats against the absent swain, while 
the old woman divided her attention between 
Ireson and the unreadiness of the captain in 
allowing the young man to get away. 
“Whut’s thot thing ye wear by yer side?” 
snarled she. “Guv et t’ me t’ split fish wi’.” 

But Blaze sat unmoved while they spent 
their breath, and at the close of the dual 
philippic, said quietly: 

“Could you, my dear Patch, be here to- 
morrow night to take a deposition? And 
perhaps, Mistress Landsborough, some of your 
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“What, lad! 


neighbors might be willing to come in to hear 
something of interest. I have heard some- 
thing of this same Ireson, and if you like— 
though it’s none of my affair—still—there’s 
a man aboard who tells a yarn about Ireson. 
Perhaps some of the town folks might like 
to hear it.” 

Patch and the innkeeper protested their 


Nothing but a little sport” 


willingness to aid anything that should tend 
to the discomfiture of the enemy, and promised 
an audience of hearty listeners. A knock at 
the door announced the completion of the 
sailors’ labors, and the two men departed. 
Patch was furnished, though not without 
some semi-audible misgivings of their entire 
honesty, with an escort of two stout mariners 
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who guided his wandering steps homeward. 
Blaze betook himself jauntily on shipboard, 
and Moll crouched down by the fire to await 


the home coming of her truant granddaughter. 
CHAPTER VIII 


Although Captain Blaze is shortly to pass 
out of the view of this narrative, he was 
sufficiently a remarkable man to warrant 
some detailed account of his life and manners. 

Whether there was more than one Captain 
Blaze during the generation of which I am 
writing and its predecessor, or at least more 
than two, I am not prepared to state, but 
the traditions of the personality which, 
under the name, frequented the ports of the 
Atlantic coast present wide differences in 
detail. I have thought that perhaps the 
title was a fixture, assumed from time to time 
by different agents of the interests I have in- 
dicated in a previous chapter. 

We see something of the sort in the commer- 
cial life of our Chinese visitors, who succes- 
sively appear commercially under the name 
of Hong Far Low, or some other luck- 
bringing title during the incumbency of many 
Yee Sings, Ah Moys, and so on, long after 
the original titular possessor has returned to 
the Flowery Kingdom, the possessor of a 
competency, or as a passenger in one of the 
charnel barks which return to their native 
soil those who have fallen by the way. 

But of the Captain Blaze who appears in 
this story, I have a fairly comprehensive men- 
tal idea. And to understand him, one must 
comprehend something of the institution of 
“the captain” in the eighteenth century. 

We have, today, that honorable title of 
“the professor” somewhat frayed at the 
edges by the company it keeps, so that be- 
tween bootblacks and barbers, phrenologists 
and prestidigitators, professorship is with 
difficulty sustained by the colleges from 
be ng much run down at the heel. 

When one reads “captain” in the language 
of the eighteenth century, the ascent is of 
something similar. There was the range from 
the noble commander of a company of horse 
or foot, to the poor, knocked-about devil of 
the class of Ancient Pistol. 

Just’ touching the edge of the first class, 
and barely edging on the disrepute of the last, 
was that type of captain to which Blaze be- 
longed. A bolder man, or one less cautious, 
would have been off to the wars, and essayed 
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the hazard of fortune or death. Blaze chose 
to coquette with commercialism as a means 
to the extravagant expenditure of fashion; 
preferred rather to cozen fortune than to 
force her. 

It was not to be said that he was a coward, 
for he had shown readiness and address in diffi- 
cult positions, but he had no stomach for the 
more perilous expeditions, and no lofty de- 
lusions on the subject of military honor. 

To make one of a company of bucks, to 
dress handsomely, live easily, be seen in good 
company and make a pleasant, respectable 
figure in the world is not a sordid ambition, 
and, as you remark, it is a decidedly common 
one. 

Under modern conditions the captain has 
become the promoter, who brings the oppor- 
tunity to the man, and profits largely thereby. 
And Blaze would have been a good promoter 
and an excellent corporation manager. 

But the military fiction that has been so 
long a dying was an actuality in his time, and 
any connection with commercialism except 
an illicit one was out of the question. In the 
present enlightened age, we serve in the office 
or shop or manufactory pleasantly and well, 
and then at the close of the day, get into dress 
svits and mingle with the fashionable throng. 
Then, the fashionable throng frivelled unin- 
terruptedly and it was far more gentee] to 
come to a gallows end than to keep a shop. 

The gentlemen-adventurers who left Lon- 
don in search of the wherewithal to continue 
the whirl of fashionable life sought the 
speediest means to fortune and often carried 
on in remote parts, pursuits more than ques- 
tionable, since connection with commercial 
wealth was of itself disreputable. When 
they returned, if well supplied with geld, 
rumors of their doings which might follow 
them simply added spice to their attractions, 
and savor*to the coins which would have 
been hopelessly tainted had they been gained 
in honest and open commercial pursuits. 

Having a choice between a career at arms, 
and a secret connection with commerce, Cap- 
tain Blaze chose the latter, and assumed the 
office and title of the superintendency of the 
exchange between those who had divers com- 
modities to dispose of at sea, and those who 
were able to dispose of them on land. 

Keeping a steadfast eye to his re-entrance 
into London ‘society, he toiled patiently, dis- 
creetly, and with much practical wisdom in 
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the direction of the amassing of a quick com- 
petence. Meanwhile, at intervals, he was 
not without pleasures. He was seen at times 
in the fashionable coffee houses of the various 
seaports, by no means lacked of company or 
the pleasures of the gaming table. He fre- 
quented provincial society, and spent money 
freely, though not ostentatiously, with the 
best. His absences created no comment, 
and ,his reappearance no surprise. As a 
devilish gentlemanly fellow and a good hand 
at the bottle, he passed entirely current, and, 
indeed, comported himself with such skill 
and decorum, that when he eventually re- 
turned to England his loss was universally 
regretted and commented on as a decided 
deprivation. 

But that which has especially given me a 
regard for this Captain Blaze as a remarkable 
man is’ his very evident self-command and 
self-control. We know that captains all 
through this century, or rather up as far as 
the later days when it comes into the known 
history of this country and trenches on modern 
things, were the most uncontrolled of people. 
Ac the slightest word they vociferated 
“Sdeath,” and hurled a glass of wine, incon- 
tinent, or fell to smashing and banging with 
their swords. They duelled, too, at a most 
shocking rate, and lived, or many of our 
historical novels are woefully at fault, most 
contentious lives. 

But it was the habit of Captain Blaze, 
though he was bluff and bold faced, as I have 
said, to weigh his words most carefully, to 
consider their effect, and to so time his utter- 
ances as to persons and place, that I question 
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if he drew his sword oftener than to clean it 
during his whole experience along the New 
England coast. And to so command his 
speech, in liquor and out, and at the same time 
give no ground for more than a suspicion 
of over caution, a suspicion that at no time 
lisped the word that begins with cow,-.was, 
I submit, an accomplishment which marked 
him a remarkable man. It was an accom- 
plishment, also, that was calculated to give 
him great usefulness to his associates in 
business to whom a ruffler would have been, 
though often useful, frequently perilous. 

It was also his characteristic that those who 
ran counter to the proper conduct of his 
business were disposed of in a quiet, neat and 
effective manner in which his hand was not 
seen, and which from the standpoint of the 
interests involved, was far more _praise- 
worthy than the brutal beatings, kidnappings, 
and sometimes killings that marked the 
administrations of others who held similar 
positions. 

For his somewhat startling and unusual 
name, he had the cover of the manners of the 
time. Men still boasted and talked Mun- 
chausen. The name was understood as an 
alias, and no one committed the breach of 
politeness of attempting to look behind the 
disguise. It was a part of the swagger that 
went with a laced coat, and it passed without 
challenge among the throng of more or less 
raffish and rascally birds cf passage from 
England, from the southern ports, from the 
Indies, and from the Lord knows whereal, 
who alighted, fluttered in the seaport coffee 
houses, and were away again. 


(To be continued ) 


“TWO BLADES OF GRASS” 


WO blades of grass, where only one was grown before! 

Another song, another smile, where only frowns our faces bore! 
Another word of sympathy, where lives are torn, 
And bitter healed to comfort those who mourn! 
Another kiss and fond caress, our hearts and friends to bless! 





Another flower—a rose 


another grain of corn, 


Where only weeds and briars grew, and now and then a thorn! 
So let us make our lives and homes the choicest parts of earth. 


—Howard C. Peck 











Me. POCKET ON THE SPIT 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


HE Rogue River sang shrilly across a 

narrow stretch of rapids, widening out 
into a deceptive spread of seeming stillness 
above, where glittering salmon, big as a 
two years’ child, leaped constantly into the 
sunlight. 

On either side rose the mountains, solid, 
uncompromising, fir-covered, hemming in 
the narrow valley. Just where the river drew 
in to the mouth of the rapids, a small rock- 
littered spit shouldered out into the stream, 
bearing on its extreme edge a diminutive 
flaunting of low willows. On its open side, 
and near the lip of the clear water, there 
stood an odd contraption, a cradle-shaped 
structure of weather-worn pine with one end 
cut away in a sharp slope, along the bottom 
of which was fitted a piece of gunny-sack. 
In the box-like top, with its perforated mcta! 
bottom, was heaped a mass of earth and 
small stones. A little way back among the 
boulders, each one ground to a smooth oval 
by the unceasing mill of the river and thrown 
up at some ‘reshet time, the stooped and shab- 
bily-covered back of a man rose and dipped 
with the stroke of a pick. A cleanly-ground 
gold pan lay at the water’s edge. Presently 
the worker straightened, lifted a rickety old 
bucket filled with rocky sand, and, coming 
out of his digging, dumped it into the rocker 
on top of the rest. Then filling the pail with 
water and picking up a makeshift dipper, 
he sat down on a section of upright log, 
grasped the rocker handle, and, dipping and 
rocking, went on with the ceaseless quest for 
gold. After a while he emptied the useless 
rocks, washed clean, carefully gathered the 
dirty cloth from the bottom, shunted its con- 
tents of sand into the pan and went to the 
water to wash it out. A few minutes had 
taken all the useless dirt down the stream 
and left in ihe dip of the pan a tiny streak 
of fine black sand. The miner turned it 
this way and that, scanning it anxiously, 
then grimly threw it out and stood up. At 
his full height, and with his face lifted, one 
saw with amaze that he was old. so old that 
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his hair and beard were white. 
and weathered face was full of an eloquent 
record of hardship, but the remarkable black 
eyes were young and alive with an indomit- 
able spirit. The sleeves of his colorless old 
shirt hung in tatters from the elbows, and 
across his right hand, knotted, hard and 
almost black with years of work in the open, 
there ran from edge to edge a straight white 
At the moment he straightened up, the 
keen dark eyes caught sight of something 
creeping slowly along the river among the 
It proved to be, at the end of half 
an hour’s crawling, the figure of a man, and 
presently it stood within hailing of the spit. 

The miner called across the noise of the 
rapids and the fgure came on down to the 
digging, stopping with a very stagger of 
weariness at the pit’s mouth. They regarded 
each other in silence for a surprised moment, 
for this new arrival was an old man too, 
fully as old as the miner, but with thai 
pathos of old age that records defeat. His 
thin old face was tired, deathly tired, and in 
it was fluttering the all-but-surrendered ban- 
ner of lost hope. The prospecting outfit on 
his stooping shoulders seemed too great a 
burden, and the heavy boots on his feet were 
worn to strips. 

“By hokey, stranger,” said the miner won- 
deringly, ‘“‘yuh-all are most petered out!” 
He laid down his pan with a courtesy that 
was never bred but in the old South. ‘‘Let’s 
git to camp. It’s right up thar.” 

There began the partnership. Next day 
they worked together, and for a good many 
days they dug and rocked and panned on 
the spit, lured by the siren presence of the 
black sand that is the harbinger of gold. 

One night a week later they sat together 
beside the little fire on the stones, hemmed 
in by the mountains with ‘the last sun on 
their tops and the twilight hushing the opal 
valley. The need for speech had opened the 
mouths of both these days past, and they 
talked with a keen enjoyment of each other’s 
presence, these two old men at the last of 
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life, seeking still for the promise of the hills 
as young men might. 

“Yes, suh, I’ve seen a heap of life,” the 
miner mused, holding the bowl of his pipe 
in his hand, his vital old eyes looking into 
the fire, ‘“‘yes, suh! Was with Quantrell all 
through the wah, an’ went to Mexico to 
get out of surrendehin’! Hated th’ Yanks, 
an’, by hokey, suh, I hate ’°em now!” He 
turned suddenly. ‘You didn’t happen to 
fight, did yuh?” he inquired, removing his 
pipe. The tired face of his new partner 
changed ineffably. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was with Sherman.” 

There was silence for a space, while the 
Southron opened his mouth for the old hct 
words of ’65 that had lain forever near kis 
unconquered tongue. Then, for some rea- 
son, he closed it again in silence, as if at 
the quick bidding of some hurrying thought 
They sat so, embarrassed, while the dark 
closed down. Presently the miner said in 
a voice charged with the feelings that still 
lived in his indomitable heart: ‘‘Yuh see, 
suh, th’ man who loses is fo’ever bitter. I 
hey never fo’gotten some things of th’ fight. 
This is one,”’ and he pushed his right hand, 
with its stiffened fingers, into the light of the 
fire. The livid scar stood out white and 
sinister. ‘‘I hey swo’n to kill th’ man what 
did thet, if I ever meet him in this world. 
It was a Yank, near New Orleans. I was 
down an’ wouldn’t ask fo’ quarter. I’ve 
looked fo’ him a good many years. An’ I’d 
a-killed a Yank on sight fo’ a chanct of get- 
tin’ him along, long after the wah closed. 
Yes, suh,—ef it hadn’t a been for somethin’ 
else—another Yank.” He looked into the 
fire a moment, seeing the stirring times of 
other days. ‘I’ve hunted fo’ two Yanks 
all these years, to kill one an’ to tell th’ 
otheh he’s as true a gentleman as ever lived 
in Alabam’! Yes, suh!” 

The fire had burned low and the miner 
sat silent, forgetful of the other’s presence, 
but he had leaned forward, his weary old 
lips fallen apart and a peculiar look of half- 
bewilderment mounting into certainty in his 
eyes that were too big for his thin face. 

“Near New Orleans?” he asked quaver- 
ingly, ‘‘Was it at a skirmish at Le Croix 
Bayou? In August?” He too had gone 
back across the years. 

The miner jumped. 
said coldly. 


’ 


“It was, suh,’” he 
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“Because,” said the other, “I was there, 
too.” 

The Southron peered across the dim bed 
of embers at the stranger’s face with sharp, 
suddenly-lighted eyes. Then he shook his 
head. 

“Odd, suh,” he said, “odd. That was 
a real fight, wasn’t it? Yes, suh! Thet 
Yankee had me off my hoss, and when he 
offered quarter I said a word or so an’ he 
reached down with his sabre an’—so—slow, 
like thet, he drew it along my uplifted hand 
—slow—and fo’m hilt to tip! I vowed then 
I'd kill him. . . . Th’ otheh was up in the 
No’th—fur as we went—after a runnin’ fight 
in th’ dark of a night. Th’ men went on 
an’ lef? me with a hole under my belt an’ 
ragin’ hell in my vitals. I laid in them woods 
two days without a drop of wateh an’ nothin’ 
near enough to kill myse’f. Thet was hell 
with th’ draft open! An’ then another little 
flurry came through an’ a Yank found me. 
A Yank, suh, who gave me wateh an’ who 
stripped his coat fo’ a pillow an’ who foraged 
me some milk and promised to let a gray- 
coat know. An’ by sundown two of Quan- 
trell’s own men come an’ fetched me. Yes, 
suh! but while he was doin’ it th’ Yank got 
a stray ball down his right ahm fo’m shoul- 
der to wrist. He laughed, suh, actually 
laughed! By gad, th’ South lost a man 
when he was bo’n North! So I’ve leoked 
fo’ him with a plowed wrist, fo’ I was too 
far gone to recollect his face. Same with 
th’ Yank at New Orleans—I held my pistol 
in th’ hand he cut, an’ I pulled th’ triggeh 
a mite too late, but I saw a red streak low 
along his th’oat whar the bullet cut past, 
thet I know he’ll neveh lose. Le’s turn in, 
stranger.” 

The two were up by daybreak, working 
at the spit. The miner dug and rocked by 
reason of his greater strength, while the 
stranger carried water in the old fail and 
dumped out the stones. Hour after hour 
they worked together, but a strange con- 
straint seemed to have fallen upon them. 
The unstinted speech in which they had 
reveled the week past hung embarrassed on 
their tongues. It was as if an unspoken 
thing hovered suspiciously between them. 

All day the stranger plodded on weak old 
legs that had nearly reached the impotence 
of long failure. The Southron rocked with 
seasoned vigor, and at every turn of the 
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other’s back his fiery old eyes shot after 
him with a look that was a mixture of puz- 
zlement and eager searching. More than 
once he shook his head, only to fall again 
to tracing into the dim realms of a faulty 
memory. ‘They stopped at noon for a meagre 
meal, which they ate in silence. 

And on this very day, when his ceaseless 
quest was in the background of his mind, 
it was ordered that the miner should reach 
his goal. Along about the middle of the 
hazy afternoon, while he was watching his 
new partner fitfully between trips to the 
water, his pick sank softly into something 
that was neither sand or broken rock, but 
something that yielded gently and came up 
sticking to the helve in dull yellow patches. 
He had found it—gold, in a deep, rich 
pocket. For a moment his eyes held un- 
belief. Then a wild joy awakened and he 
stood some seconds undecided. Once he 
looked toward the weak, stooped back of 
his partner, then something seemed to shut 
within him and he stood up kicking the hole 
together with his foot. 

‘“‘Le’s stop fo’ today, stranger,” he called 
with a voice peculiar in spite of himself. 

It was a strained evening they spent across 
the fire, smoking in silence while the twilight 
hung over the valley, smoky from some dis- 
tant forest fire, and the river sang among its 
boulders, while down the stream a way,a 
big buck came out on the stony edge to drink. 
A good many emotions were surging in the 
ever-youthful heart of the rugged miner. 
The other sat in the gentle droop of those 
who have nearly lost sight of hope. When 
the stars came out in the opal sky they turned 
into their blankets by tacit agreement and 
the old soldier of the blue sank at once into 
weary sleep, while the man who had fol- 
lowed the wild fortunes of Quantrell lay with 
open eyes, waiting. After two full hours, 
when sleep was reigning with a sure grasp, 
he slipped from his place, stooped over the 
other, softly pulled down the ragged collar 
of his worn shirt, and, leaning down, peered 
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intently at the weazened throat. Under his 
hand, dim in the faint sky light, he saw what 
he had half-suspected he would—a long clean 
scar running around just above the collar- 
bone. A living fire, fierce as the flame of 
that long ago day by the Southern bayou, 
flared in his unforgiving eyes. 

A quick formulation of his delayed revenge 
halted him a moment. Knife or gun, or 
hand-to-hand with the chances of old age? 
He debated, still stooping. 

His hand still held the ragged shirt collar. 
With some unconscious movement he pulled 
it still lower down, as if to expose more fully 
the mark of his right to this man’s life. As 
he did so something caught his preoccupied 
gaze; something that forced itself into his 
consciousness; another scar that, white and 
distinct, started at the tip of the shoulder 
and lost itself in the faded sleeve. A mighty 
shock caught at the turbulent soul of the 


unconquered Southron. The flame in_ his 
eyes changed, pitifully, with protest. He 


snatched incautiously at the wrist, turning 
back the fastened sleeve. 

There it was—the ending of a distinct line 
that ran like a ribbon from shoulder to wrist! 

The man on the ground stirred. His eyes 
were open, regarding the other quietly. The 
Southron sprang up. 

“God A’mighty!” he gasped, ‘‘Yo’re him 
—yo’re them!” 

“Yes,” said the old man, ‘‘I’m—them.” 

Long before the sun had touched the 
mountains these two were bending over the 
pocket on the spit, taking from a ragged 
hole enovgh gold to make their lives’ ending 
beyond the reach of any want. Hope had 
stumbled back to the weary face of the new 
partner and the miner was alive with triumph 
and the noble ending of all his trials. 

“Take it, stranger!”’ he cried, lifting out 
the prectous lumps, “Take it! It ain’t so 
rich as a little pail of milk, and it ain’t no 


mo’en a plenty fo’ two gentlemen fo’m 
Alabam’ such as wez-all’s a-goin’ to be! 
No, suh!” 


<a" 
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By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE Kannakee Yazoo was a prosperous 
blanket-sheet newspaper, with the inside 
made up of ‘‘boiler plate” stuff (set up in the 
metropolis and shipped weekly by express in 
patent length sections), and the outside 
composed of equal parts of local news, edi- 
torials and advertising. The type was some- 
times execrable, the paper of indifferent tex- 
ture, the reading matter on the inside medi- 
ocre, and the locals passingly crisp and in- 
teresting; but the editorials were. the life and 
zest of the whole sheet. There had been a 
time when the Yazoo slumbered; but under 
the energetic leadership of Brindley—Horace 
Brindley—it had thrown off its swaddling 
clothes and screamed for recognition. People 
read the editorials; then the locals, and ended 
by glancing at the advertisements and drows- 
ing over the patent inside miscellany. 

‘‘You interest a man when you quarrel 
with him,” was Brindley’s favorite maxim, 
‘‘and if you can’t keep one or more quarrels 
going in your paper, you’d better call in the 
sheriff and sell off the plant to the highest 
bidder.” 

Brindley was continually in hot water, but 
the enemies he made today were his friends 
tomorrow. He shifted the scene of battle so 
adroitly that friends and enemies were alike 
embarrassed. He gave them no time to 
nurse in secret any grudge or fancied wrong. 
He hit heads right and left, but always dis- 
creetly and not haphazardly. Praise and 
flattery were as essential a part of his resources 
as condemnation and wholesale muck raking. 

Brindley was young, and therefore an opti- 
mist. He had great faith in the future of 
Kannakee, but greater faith in the Yazoo. 
He courted opposition; went out of his way to 
find it, and welcomed an enemy with open 
arms. His people had been won by his 
methods, and they loved him for his fault- 
finding and daring exposures. 

“We'll send you to Congress some day,” 
was the way his chief political opponent ex- 
pressed his admiration. ‘‘You’ll make 
things hum down at Washington.” 


‘‘No, you won’t,’ was the quick retort. 
‘‘That’s only another one of your tricks to 
get rid of me. My mission is here, and I’ve 
got enough work cut out to make you lie 
awake o’ nights for a year.” 

Then in the next issue followed a long, spicy 
editorial exposing the plotters who had con- 
nived to elect him to an office which would 
silence his voice forever as a champion of the 
people’s rights in Kannakee. 

A few weeks later the Yazoo published a 
news editorial which caused more than the 
usual amount of sensation. It plunged 
briskly into the meat of the matter. 

‘‘At last we are to have a rival, we hope 
worthy of our steel. The long defunct Kan- 
nakee Blade, that erstwhile disreputable sheet 
of a disreputable party, has been keel-hauled 
from the cemetery, and new life artificially 
pumped into its decayed corpse. We have 
always contended that Kannakee needed 
another newspaper—a sheet that would serve 
as a foil to the Yazoo. Our citizens have en- 
joyed a good thing so long that there are signs 
of lagging interest. We have long wished for 
some rival to occupy the field that we might 
dent its tinsel armor and add to the lustre of 
our own. Now we'll have something to strive 
for; something to whet our appetite; some- 
thing to hurl our shafts at; something to make 
life a merry-go-round, with free beer: and 
sandwiches thrown in, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne for the winner. But wait! Who is 
B. Winsky? Is he a man, a woman, or some 
sexless creature from the planet Mars? 
We’ve heard—but don’t whisper it aloud— 
that IT wears skirts!” 

The succeeding days of the week were 
passed in humdrum expectancy, a sort of 
subdued frenzy palpitating in the air. It may 
not have been observable to the stranger 
within the gates, but to every Kannakee citizen 
it was quite apparent. They were antici- 
pating a local sensation. As usual the Yazoo 
supplied it. 

‘‘Alas! Our worst fears have been realized. 
The Blade has come forth in all the panoply 
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of gauzy skirts, wide pleatings, grandmother’s 
ruffles, hip pads and hoop skirts. Yes, citizens 
and friends, IT wears skirts. B. Winsky is 
of the sex that requires man to doff his hat 
every time he reads a paragraph of the Blade. 
We had set up in type a screeching editorial 
about the degeneracy of modern democrat 
journals with a pointed fling at the rejuve- 
nated Blade—but we apologize! We had run 
in a picturesque paragraph calling on our new 
rival in journalism to show his colors, to cash 
up or quit, to make good or waddle back to 
the morgue from whence his vile sheet had so 
lately come—but we humbly apologize. 
We had used up a whole font of B’s in search- 
ing for an appropriate first name for Winsky, 
employing such favorite names as Baby, 
Booby, Brat, Biter and Beast, and ringing 
the change on such unfamiliar epithets as 
Behemoth, Binglebangle, Bioplasm and Bio- 
phore—but alas, again we say, we apologize! 
Who can call a woman names? Not we! 
Chivalry to the sex is our strong point! Our 
pointed arrows are dulled by the soft flesh of 
our opponent. But the Democratic party of 
our noble town has at last found its running 
mate. Miss Democracy is at the helm!” 

The Blade appeared in modest form, half 
apologetic in its first issue, with the scent of 
rose water distilling from its conventionally- 
correct locals and editorials. In its next issue 
it had a paragraph on its editorial page which 
showed that it was not devoid of human in- 
terest in its rival. 

‘‘Our esteemed contemporary, the Yazoo, 
is facetiously polite in reference to our first 
name. We have no desire to obscure the 
situation by hiding our name under the second 
letter of the alphabet. So to save our friend 
further exhaustive pursuit ‘of elusive names in 
the dictionary, we gratuitously supply him 
with the missing word. It is Bertha—simply 
Bertha—so named by an adoring and helpful 
mother.” 

The Yazoo appeared two days later in the 
week than the Blade, and it had just time to 
answer this note of recognition. 

‘*So it is Bertha who has come to town to 
uphold the weakling party of Democracy, 
and, incidentally, to give the old ladies’ 
sewing societies and missionary organizations 
an electric shock or two. Well, Bertha, we 
like your name; it rolls well under the tongue, 
and suggests sweetness galore. May you long 
live, Bertha! Bertha is good, but Winsky— 
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Bertha Winsky—that gives us the shivers; it 
suggests Russian steppes and Siberian pris- 
ons. Really, Bertha, you should change it; 
there are plenty of mén of good old Kannakee 
town willing to help you to drop the Winsky. 
Is ita go, Bertha? The Yazoo will put up the 
price of the ceremony—flowers, carriages, 
dominie and all!” 

Brindley’s ideas of journalism were mod- 
ern, and one personal item was worth more 
to him than a page of fine writing. The new 
target for his editorial flings was a woman, and 
she had to be treated with such consideration 
as chivalry demanded of the sex. But it was 
not a one-sided war; there came back at him 
little shafts that made pleasant reading for 
the townspeople. Thus: 

‘‘We’ve met our esteemed contemporary 
at last, and our first impressions were rather 
confused. He looked well, stood six feet in 
his cow-hide shoes, wore clean linen, and his 
clothes passed inspection satisfactorily. But 
his temper was ruffled. We unfortunately 
stumbled upon him just as he had learned 
the news that the Blade was hereafter to enjoy 
some of the patronage of the town adver- 
tising. Why should man, mere man—and 
a bachelor at that—so far forget himself in 
public as to lose his temper over a trifle of 
money matters? Does Horace—the immortal 
Horace—grudge us a living?” 

The next issue of the Yazoo bristled with 
exclamation points. 





*‘No! No! Bertha! We begrudge you 
nothing! Take the town printing—your 


share of it! 
things boom! 


There’s enough for two! Let 

Stir up the advertisers! Ye 
men of Kannakee, come to the rescue! Ad- 
vertise! Advertise! Advertise! Do you want 
a poodle? Advertise for one in the Blade, 
and don’t forget the Yazoo! Do you need a 
wife? Pay for a local, and get one! Do you 
hanker for ‘a comfortable wad in your trous- 
ers’ pocket? Get busy and advertise your 
wares in the Blade, and duplicate it in the 
Yazoo! 


Yes, we’ve come on_ prosperous 
days! Kannakee is growing—expanding! 


She’s got two representative papers! Give 
them both a boost!” 

The circulation of the Blade and 
climbed up steadily. No one could afford to 
take the Yazoo and not the Blade; it would 
be a one-sided argument then. Boys could 
be seen on the street corners selling the papers 
like hot cakes on the day of publication. 


Yazoo 
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Business men couldn’t wait until they received 
their regular copy through the mails, and 
they purchased an extra one from the news 
boys before the ink was scarcely dry on the 
paper. Advertisers were not slow to see the 
value of two such mediums- and they took 
space in the rival sheets. 

Strangely enough the women championed 
the cause of the Yazoo, expressing their 
opinion in some such fashion as this: ‘‘It’s 
shameful for a woman to do such things. 
She’d better marry and settle down. A woman 
ain’t got no business meddling in such 
things.” But they all assiduously read the 
Blade to see what answer it had for the last 
fling from the rival sheet. 

The men of Kannakee were not devoid of 
chivalry, and they rallied to the support of 
the rejuvenated Blade, which under former 
management had languished and died. A 
pretty woman could not be allowed to starve 
in their midst. Bertha was certainly pretty 
and young. She walked the streets heavily 
veiled, but those venturesome mortals who 
had penetrated beyond the outer office spread 
tales of her wondrous beauty and freshness. 
A pretty woman was not a rarity in Kannakee, 
but a new one was a novelty at least. The 
appearance of numerous boxes and _ pack- 
ages at the office of the Blade each morning 
suggested the sweetness of fresh-cut flowers 
as an important essential to the proper con- 
duct of a strenuous journal of affairs; but of 
their donors not a hint—certainly not to the 
curious eyes of office boys and delivery men 
who seemed provokingly careless in breaking 
strings and exposing contents. 

The exchange of editorial comments did 
not cease as the first novelty of the situation 
had time to wear to a frayed edge. The 
Yazvo took a fling at the new woman’s so- 
ciety for cleaning the streets and abolishing 
public nuisances, caustically commenting on 
the tendency of the modern woman to usurp 
the functions of man in the administration of 
town affairs. The Blade trenchantly replied 
in a panegyric on woman’s rights and her 
superior ability to clean streets as well as 
their homes. The Yazoo dabbled into the 
school question to champion the cause of a 
pretty, demure miss who had been engaged 
to teach the youth of Kannakee the mysteries 
of the higher education; but the Blade saw 
only demoralization of the boys, and the older 
boys, in the teachings of such ‘‘a_ bold, 
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brazen, painted hussy.” This argument di- 
vided the town into two hostile camps and 
kept public excitement to a white heat for 
nearly two months. 

Then when lesser affairs appeared to pall, 
the approaching election promised relief. The 
Yazoo had always been a Republican; the 
Blade an organ of the Democrats. A series 
of dubious blunders had weakened the ranks 
of the latter, and with the loss of the adver- 
tising perquisites, which had always been 
handed out to the party in power, the Blade 
had languished and finally sought relief from 
existence in the local graveyard for unsuc- 
cessful journalism. 

This was five years before Horace Brindley 
had picked up the Yazoo at a department 
store bargain and injected new life into it. 
In the interim Kannakee had grown, muliti- 
plied in numbers, doubled in wealth, and 
ambitiously played for fame. It had de- 
veloped from a one-horse town to a twenty- 
horse power county seat. It was a political 
factor that took the lead in every party 
caucus, and as Kannakee went the county 
was sure to go. 

The Yazoo sounded the first war challenge 
of the impending struggle. When the school 
question had unsettled public opinion— 
and incidentally doubled the circulation of 
the two papers—the matter was suddenly 
dropped. The Yaszoo’s note of challenge 
led off with this: 

‘*‘There are rumors that the decayed party 
of secession and iconoclasm—the defunct old 
advocate of eyery governmental abuse and 
wild-cat scheme that crazy-headed political 
dead-heads could suggest—is going to make 
an effort to get on its feet again this year and 
waddle up to the election booth to vote. We 
had thought the old gentleman had_ been 
buried for good in this town, but from the 
embers of past defeats it emerges like a sim- 
pering old maid to beg for another trial. 
Another trial! Good Lord, haven’t we given 
the decrepit scalawag all the trials it needed ? 
Must our patience be tried to the limit? 
Is there no charity for the charitable?” 

As if by pre-arranged agreement, the 
Blade jumped into the political cauldron, and 
added the necessary ingredients to start the 
pot boiling. 

‘‘Our esteemed contemporary, which pro- 
fesses to stand for the party of radi:al, dan- 
gerous ideas—a party whose career has twice 
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looted the town’s treasury, increased the 
taxation, added graft to every department, 
and made good citizens blush for shame— 
makes a laughable plea in its last number 
to be let alone in its stupidly blundering 
work. It peevishly resents interference, and 
sees on the wall the handwriting of fate. It 
dreads the new power of our dear old party, 
the new vigor that loyalty to principle has 
given—it fears that true Democracy will at 
last prevail. Republicanism leads to anarchy! 
Democracy to the ideal perfect state! Under 
which banner shall voters enroll ?” 

With these salutes delivered, the firing 
began all along the line. Responded the 
Yazoo: 

‘We hesitate to express our real feelings at 
the blackguardly attack of our unesteemed 
contemporary upon the party of honor and 
principle. As in times past Democracy has 
hidden itself behind a woman’s skirts. What 
can a man say?” 

‘Speak out your mind, Brother Horace,” 
retorted the Blade. ‘‘We remove the muzzle 
from your mouth and give you permission to 
unloosen your tongue. There is no sex in 
politics.” 

‘‘Mis; Democracy abdicates! A sexless 
biped leads the broken-down Democrats to 
the polls. Come, all ye men of blasted hopes, 
all ye grafters, all ye aliens from distant 
shores, all ye thiefs and thugs of Thugland— 
rally round the sexless Wonder that leads the 
host of simon-pure fools to the slaughter!” 

‘“‘The Yazoo has spoken, unlimbered its 
hinged joints, and emitted its. howl of pain! 
What a deafening roar it makes, but how 
silly!’ We thought Brother Horace had some 
brains and could give argument for argument, 
reason for reason, but in$tead he shows him- 
self a prating, doddering antiquary, depending 
upon denunciation and abusive language for 
the discussion of moral principles. By his 
own tongue he is convicted of indecency and 
should be excommunicated from all inter- 
course with men and women of gentle breed- 
ing. How long can Kannakee tolerate him? 
Is there no asylum to which he can be ban- 
ished at the town’s expense? But no, that 
would not be policy! For the sake of our dear 
old Democratic party we must permit him to 
go on his erratic way until he wrecks what is 
left of the party that has so long permitted 
him to speak for it.” 


“So we are a doddering antiquary! Ho! 
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Ho! Sister Bertha, the light of many moons 
will spread its effulgent rays over that carrot- 
red halo of yours before we shuffle off to the 
poor house. But how about those bashful lov- 
ers who go as delegates to the primary of the 
Democratic party! They do say, every one 
of them—including Brash Verity, Sile Wilson 
and poor old man Payne—has the love-sick- 
ness, and will vote for Bertha’s man, no 
matter whether he wears pants or skirts. 
Couldn’t you swing those sweet delegates to- 
ward a decent man in the Republican party ? 
There’s Steve Mapleton—a finer man never 
walked God’s earth; or Billy Wooden, a stal- 
wart of the old school; or Jim Brown, an ag- 
gressive leader among men; or—well, we came 
near mentioning ourself. But that would be im- 
modest and presumptive, so we forbear!’ 

**At last the Yazoo sees the light! It comes 
to us begging for support! It asks for our 
delegates, begs to be admitted to our ranks, 
knocks for admission to the party of cherished 
ideals. Our delegates vote for you, Brother 
Horace? Why, certainly, we’d send you to 
Congress with a fool’s cap on your head and 
an ass’s skin clothing that fine form of 
yours. Anything else we can do for you?” 

No one was hurt by these personal allusions, 
and they afforded warm reading for the crowd. 
There were sundry hotblooded young men 
who volunteered their services to the editor 
of the Blade, and begged to be permitted to 
hold Brindley until she could publicly horse- 
whip him. Others formed a league for the 
protection of ‘‘the only woman who dared 
speak out in meeting,” and sentries were daily 
stationed near the doorway of the Blade’s 
office; but the cohorts of the Republican 
party offered no physical v olence, and the 
wordy warfare continued. 

As the day for the meeting of the primaries 
approached, the lurid editorials gained in 
intensity atid personality. Sometimes they de- 
scended pretty close to the borderland of the 
scurrilous and libelous. The two partici- 
pants seemed more and more on the point of 
losing their temper, and abuse took the place 
of argument. 

One night after office hours, the darkened 
editorial sanctum of the Blade was all de- 
serted save for a little figure in white crumpled 
up on a divan near the window. The scat- 
tered sheets of paper gleaming in the moon- 
light attested to a strenuous day of mental 
toil. Outside on the street all was quiet, and 
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the darkened hallway was untouched by the 
shadow of even a stray dog. 

Above the stillness of the room, punctuated 
only by the monotonous ticking of the clock, 
a shuffling, fumbling sound made the limp 
form of white sit up and take notice. 

‘‘That you, Horace?” she asked softly, 
as the door opened and closed noisily. 

‘Yep! Who else could it be, dear?—not 
one of those blooming idiots that’s been 
hanging around here all day, did you sup- 
pose ?” 

Then without preliminary skirmishing, 
the trenchant wielder of the Yazoo pen picked 
up the fluffy figure of white and planted, un- 
resistingly, a series of perfervid kisses on the 
rosebud mouth. ‘There was a moment of 
quiet amatory enjoyment. 

Then from the invader from across the 
way: 

“‘T guess, dear, it’s about time to pull in the 
net. Things look good now, and we'd better 
try the climax.” 

‘“‘What, so soon? Are you getting tired of 
calling me names? That last editorial did 
hurt—Do you think my hair looks like a 
carrot?” 

“Tt’s burn shed gold, dear, tinged with 
rubies and sapphires,” was the answer, ac- 
companied by an amatory embrace of the 
aforesaid crown of flowing tresses. 

There was a nestling, satisfied sigh, fol- 
lowed by another pause. 

“Y’m—I’m almost afraid that—that—” 

“Don’t weaken now, little girl,’ he in- 
terrupted encouragingly. ‘‘You’ve stood up to 
the fight like a soldier. Why, bless me, these 
old bankrupt papers are worth ten times as 
much as we paid for ’em.- They’d knock under 
the hammer today for a neat little fortune.” 

“Then why not keep them, and go on?” 
was the naive query. 

‘“‘Why? Well, first, because I want you. 
I’m sick of seeing these chaps hang around 


here. And, second, I want to reach out for 
something higher. I want to go to Washing- 
ton.” 


‘*Yes, it would be pleasant to live there,” 
she mused. 

“Then we'll go. I’ve got the Republican 
delegates, and you can swing the Democrats 
in line all right. Think of being endorsed by 
both parties. Why, I'll get the biggest vote 
this county ever heard of. The dear public 
likes a sensation, and a little romance. They’ll 
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send us away amid a shower of roses and rice.”’ 

‘*You like the spectacular, Horace—you 
always did.” 

‘But I like you better.” 

The succeeding numbers of the two papers 
were tame in comparison with former issues. 
The fight seemed to peter down to a half- 
hearted struggle, and readers began to itch for 
something more sensational. Then one day 
the Yazoo said: 

‘‘We’ve spent a most delightful hour with 
Bertha, and under the influence of her smi'es 
we apologized for many things we have said 
about her in print. We made one great dis- 
covery. Her Hair Is Not Rep—but 
GOLDEN, as golden as the after glow of 
the sunset.” 

The Blade responded in kind. 

‘‘We modestly accept the apology of our 
friend across the way. We also make an ad- 
mission. Brother Horace is a much better 
talker than a writer. The spoken word par- 
takes of his personality, which is not so un- 
pleasant as he had led us to believe. Why 
has he always hidden his light under a bushel 
measure ?” 

‘We're embarrassed at our esteemed con- 
temporary’s compliments. If we thought our 
personality half so great as intimated we’d 
haunt the sanctum sanctorum where Sister 
Bertha rules. We’ve made another dis- 
covery at close range. HER Eyes are BLUE 
—as blue as the bluest sea.” 

The Blade reciprocated: 

‘‘When our esteemed friend across the way 
visited us yesterday we were in the midst of 
a trenchant editorial on—Well, never mind! 
We killed it, and spent a pleasant half hour 
over a cup of tea.” 

There were intervals of weeks when the 
editorial compliments failed to appear in cold 
type, and readers were genuinely disappointed. 
They wanted more; the woman readers in 
particular were clamorous for weekly contri- 
butions of this novel courtship. For rumor 
had it all settled in advance; it was a court- 
ship—a courtship of two bitter rivals. Some 
inveterate readers dug up the old papers from 
files in the garret and compared the past and 
present editorials. Pasted side by side, the 
clippings formed an interesting scrap-book. 

Then the interchange of compliments 
would break forth with renewed fervor. The 
courtship seemed to progress happily. There 
was no cloud on the horizon. Politics were 
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nearly forgotten in this new sensation. Even 
hardened old political grafters knitted their 
brows and chuckled under their breath; the 
situation was running away with them. Not 
that the papers ignored the news or forgot their 
duty to discuss public affairs in trenchant 
paragraphs and ornate phrases, but beneath 
the turgid surface of politics there was a 
swan-like note so unusuai and so sweet that 
readers held their breath in pleasant antici- 
pation of a romantic climax. It was like a 
serial story, served up in intermittent install- 
ments, but with the actors in it real and pal- 
pitating with human life. A Kentucky feud 
that ended in the happy marriage of the two 
principals could not have excited more general 
interest than this journalistic courtship. 

But the day of the primaries temporarily 
shifted the lime-light, and brought the real 
business of the hour into the foreground. The 
Yazoo and Blade exerted themselves to ex- 
haust the dictionary of words to express their 
meaning. In the heat of the battle love seemed 
swamped, and disappointed youthful swains 
and timid maidens shook their heads sorrow- 
fully. True love never did run smoothly, and 
here was a public demonstration of it. The 
prosaic things of this sordid world were for- 
ever obtruding and spoiling Love’s setting. 

After the primaries the political cauldron 
boiled and bubbled violently until the meeting 
of the county nominating convention. The 
Republicans held their convention a week 
ahead of the Democrats. It was purely a 
perfunctory gathering and voting. Brindley 
was the only real candidate in the field for 
Congress, and after the first balloting he re- 
ceived the nomination by acclamation. He 
appropriately thanked his friends on the same 
platform where he had received his nomi- 
nation, and then hastily made his exit to put 
in type his double-leaded shot for the camp 
of his enemies. When the Yazoo appeared on 
the streets there was such a scramble for it 
that an extra edition had to be printed to fill 
the regular mail orders. Even then the read- 
ers appeared insatiable and clamored at 
the office for extra copies. As the news spread 
to the rural districts, farmers drove in from 
twenty miles to take back with them bundles of 
papers. Never before in the history.of Kanna- 
kee journalism had anything remotely ap- 
proached this phenomenal sale of a single 
edition. 

Prominent ih new type appeared the fol- 
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lowing news editorial that had created the 
furore: 

‘‘Modesty is one of our leading virtues. 
Otherwise we should be inclined to light on 
the church spire and crow until the we-kin 
resounded to the echo of our pzans of joy. 
Our fellow townsmen, those stalwart men of 
a noble breed, those leaders in finance, poli- 
tics and business, have seen fit to thrust 
honors unsought, honors undeserving, but 
honors fully appreciated, upon us. In nomi- 
nating us to represent them in the noble halls 
of Congress, they have filled us with fear lest 
we fail to come up to their expectation. We 
tremble at the great responsibility thus im- 
posed upon us, but while conscious of the 
great trust placed in our hands, and deeply 
grateful for the confidence in our ability and 
integrity, we have no intention of playing the 
part of coward and weakling. We shall rise 
to the great occasion, and exert ourselves to 
superhuman effort. Our devotion to Kanna- 
kee is well known; from henceforth we dedi- 
cate our lives and ambitions to the furtherance 
of its interests, and.if human power can do it 
we shall make its renown and virtues ring in 
the halls of Congress until every state and 
nation, every race and creed, every class and 
interest, shall sit up and listen. Long may 
Kannakee and its citizens live and prosper! 

‘‘But honors never come singly. This is 
as old a maxim as any in life’s book of wise 
sayings. We stumble upon adversity and it 
pursues us like a pack of hungry wolves. But 
if we meet with success, the reverse is as 
equally true; honors tumble over each other 
to welcome us in the new Hall of Fame. 

‘‘We are led to these reflections by a new 
joy, a new honor, a new happiness, which we 
wish to share with our readers. It was an 
honor sought, diligently and persistently, and 
not thrust upon us, and in gaining it we are 
the happier-that we had to strive mightily for 
it. We have long preached in these columns 
the value and sacredness of marriage as the 
hope and mainstay of our mighty nation. 
‘Young man,’ we have repeatedly advised, 
‘find a girl and lead her to the altar. Girls, 
train yourselves for wifehood and motherhood, 
and when the right man proposes accept him 
and thank God that you have the chance to 
perform the noblest function for which wo- 
man was made.’ We have preached this doc- 
trine in season and out of season, but always 
with a shamed feeling that we were not a 
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living exponent of our teaching. But our ex- 
cuse was that the right woman had not ap- 
peared. Now that excuse no longer holds. 
Had we control over the editorial columns of 
our esteemed contemporary, we should print 
in bold letters at the top of reading matter the 
familiar phrase—-‘ Veni, vidi, vi ?’. 

‘Yes, we have capiiulated! Our citadel 
has been captured! We have yielded to 
Love, and the morrow holds for us_ the 
bliss of home life to which we have so long 
been a stranger. In our secret we take our 
readers, and at this auspicious time when 
other honors are thrust upon us we crave your 
wishes, your earnest support, your 
whole-hearted congratulations!” 

The Blade in its next issue, like a blushing 
maiden shyly acknowledging her engagement, 
modestly referred to the Yazoo’s lengthy 
explanation. 

‘‘Our pen is inadequate to express our real 
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feelings, and modesty forbids. We congratu- 
late our friend across the way on his success 
in the political field, and—well, we are happy, 
too—very Happy! Can one say more?” 

Once more the truth was demonstrated 
that all the world loves a lover—even poli- 
ticians. The Democratic convention met, 
deliberated in a perfunctory way, and then 
unanimously indorsed Horace Brindley as a 
candidate for Congress. There was no dis- 
senting voice; even the grafters and the hench- 
men lost their usual crafty suspicion and 
joined in the hilarious spirit of the occasion. 
The convention ended in a love feast, which 
so overwhelmed the leaders that they forgot 
to repair their fences for the next year’s 
political struggle. Love and Romance had 
proved better generals than the most astute 
leaders of past campaigns, and for a season 
party lines were obliterated to the great con- 
fusion of many a district captain. 


NEW MEXICO—LINCOLN 


AND of romance and dream and mystery, 
Whose peaks rise proudly in the sunlit blue— 

Olympian heights fairer than Thessaly 

Before the gods were lost to mortal view— 
Thine are the treasures of the field, the mine, 

The boundless regions of illumined air, 
And thine the streams that, brimmed with mountain wine, 

Beauty and life to burning lowlands bear. 


Thy sculptured cliffs and caves were old, perchance, 
Ere sphinx was hewn or pyramids were piled, 
And man and maid met here in mystic dance 
Ere Miriam sung or David’s harp beguiled. 
But not thy winds that wander where they will, 
Nor listening brooks that flash and fall so fast, 
Nor sun nor stars, a-watch o’er plain and hill, 
One word may whisper of thy dateless past. 


O magic Land! in this memorial year 
Give to thy cliffs and runes yet rarer fame, 
And make thy realm to all the world more dear, 
Crowning its glories with our Lincoln’s name! 
Then will thy mountains prouder pierce the sky, 
Thy rivers grander roll to greet the sea, 
And larger manhood lift thy standard high 
For all the mighty ages yet to be! 


—Edna Dean Proctor 








THE “CONSOLATION SHOWER” 


By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


ONCEDEDLY, Jo was homely. Not 

merely passably plain, with potentiali- 
ties for beauty, contingent on costume or 
coiffure, but unqualifiedly and aggressively 
ugly, as she herself was perfectly and pain- 
fully aware. 

Her nose turned up—not delicately ‘“‘tip- 
tilted like the petal of a flower,’ but in a 
pronounced and uncompromising pug; her 
eyes, of varying hue, were small and not 
particularly soulful; her mouth was a trifle 
too wide (her teeth were fortunately good), 
and her complexion so sallow as to warrant 
the epithet ‘‘ecru,” applied by a merciless 
feminine critic whose own delicate pink-and- 
white prettiness was quite beyond cavil or 
criticism. 

Though realizing her deficiencies to the 
utmost, Jo did not elect to pursue the paths 
inevitably prescribed for the plain and go 
in for good works or big intellectual achieve- 
ment; nor had she ever essayed to cultivate 
that preternatural amiability and perennial 
sweetness which are the accepted attributes 
of the unattractive. 

“T am not sweet,” she would aver em- 
phatically, “‘I’m deliberately and determinedly 
sour! I won’t have my friends going about 
saying deprecatingly, ‘Yes, poor Jo’s homely, 
to be sure—but then she’s a dear, sweet 
girl!’ I needn’t be a purring pussy-cat, if 
I’m not pretty—and I won’t. So there!”— 
little realizing the while that in escaping 
the Scylla of sweetness she was wrecked on 
the Charybdis of cleverness, for, with the 
altered epithet, her friends formulated her 
exactly as above. Jo really was clever in a 
fashion. Her shrewd percipience enabled 
her to instantly detect the weak point in a 
foe’s armor, and she did not hesitate to pierce 
it with the javelin of a keen and caustic wit. 
Her sense of humor was of the strongest, and 
her sharp tongue scored remorselessly on 
occasion. She was seldom gratuitously rude; 
but she took keen delight in puncturing in- 
flated vanity or upsetting a palpable pose. 

Her redeeming qualities—and she had 


many—were loyalty, a fine sense of honor, 
the faculty for doing thoroughly whatever 
she undertook, and a sort of brusque kindli- 
ness which won her friends despite her 
bluntness. She might, indeed, frankly in- 
form an intimate that she had ‘‘made a fool 
of herself” in a given instance; yet she was 
prompt to see and to apply the methods 
which might enable her to escape the conse- 
quences of her folly. And that she was 
secretly sympathetic in a sort (though she 
herself would have been the first to deny it) 
was attested by the fact that people were 
inevitably impelled to tell her their troubles, 
until, as she phrased it, ‘‘she felt like a 
human tear-vase.” Her girl friends confided 
to her their youthful affairs of the heart; while 
the men, who dubbed her ‘‘a jolly good 
fellow”? and the “best of chums,” who liked 
her and jested with her and found her no 
end of fun, but who never by any chance 
cared for her, were constantly seeking her aid 
and counsel in their erratic loves. 

But all those fond little attentions, the 
roses, the bonbons, the billets doux, the thou- 
sand and one trifling courtesies which, whether 
signifying little or much, are yet so dear to 
the young girl’s heart, Jo Worthing had 
never known. No one wrote her tender 
notes, made engagements months ahead of 
time, or begged for dances days in advance; 
she felt herself fortunate, indeed, she was 
wont to declare, if at the monthly ‘“‘assem- 
blies” she escaped “‘catching cold from con- 
tact with’ damp walls!” Like the Lady of 
Shalott, she ‘‘had no loyal knight and true” 
—and the probabilities seemed to be that she 
would continue in this loverless estate in- 
definitely. 

“T’m afraid poor Jo’s doomed to spinster- 
hood,” her feminine friends would sigh 
pityingly, and as one after another blossom 
from the ‘“‘rosebud garden of girls,” who 
had graduated with Jo from the local sem- 
inary, was borne away in triumph, while she 
still clung to the parent stem, it began to 
look very much like it. 
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Of course Lily Lovatt, Jo’s dearest chum, 
went first, as every one confidently expected. 
Lily was so daintily lovely, so “like unto a 
flower,” that suitors had swarmed about her 
like bees almost from her pinafore days. 
Her marriage had been a sad blow to her 
friend, who realized that it meant losing her 
in a measure; but Jo had speedily dismissed so 
selfish a consideration, had ‘‘braced up” as 
she expressed it, and given in Lily’s honor 
a most elaborate luncheon and linen shower, 
herself presenting a tablecloth which was a 
marvel of exquisite handiwork. Lucy Bax- 
ter, a dear, dimpled little creature, all sweet 
surprises and shy surrenders, followed next, 
and Jo toiled for weeks on a set of hand- 
drawn doilies for Lucy’s linen-chest; Blanche 
Barker, whose father was president of the 
local bank and whose ducats made up for 
his daughter’s deficiencies, was Cupid’s next 
victim, and to her Jo gave her blessing and 
a bon-bon dish, which disposed of a whole 
month’s allowance. Thus the tale ran; a 
series of ‘“‘showers,” luncheons, engagement 
breakfasts and elaborate weddings—until of 
the twelve sweet girl graduates who had 
‘crossed life’s threshold” in company, there 
were but two left unwed, Jo Worthing and 
Celia Thayer, a girl whose charms were even 
less conspicuous than Jo’s. But when 
Celia—stupid, awkward, snuffling, freckled 
Celia—whose constant influenza made of 
her a perpetual Niobe, won, at last, the 
affections of a lean and hungry looking 
Methodist minister with chronic bronchitis 
and a “‘revive-us-again”’ manner, Jo felt that 
the limit had been reached. 

“«There goes every one in the world but 
I,’” she quoted Beatrice ruefully, “‘‘I may sit 
in a corner and cry heigho! for a husband’ 
indefinitely it seems. And Celia of all 
people! Celia with her red eyes and redder 
nose, and that perpetual snuftle—why, I 
confidently counted on Celia! I thought 
she had staying qualities. But you never 
can tell. Well, I s’pose it’s up to me to help 
her celebrate. Banners, bonfires and a brass 
band would be appropriate, but perhaps a 
trifle pronounced, so we’ll call it a kitchen 
shower. I declare, Aunt Anne, I’ve spent 
my strength and substance on wedding 
festivities till I’m at the striking point. I’ve 
‘hemmed and broidered bridal gear’ till 
I’m half blind and I’ve bought bric-a-brac 
for brides till I’m broke—without any chance 
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of ultimately ‘getting back at ’em.’ If any 
more of my friends get married, they’ll have 
to content themselves with love and good 
wishes from me. It’s not fair, anyhow. It’s 
only ‘giving to her who hath.’ Why shouldn’t 
the presents, the parties, the luncheons and 
the rest of it go to the girl who gets left—sort 
of consolation prize, you know?” 

Her auditor, a stout, comely matron, 
whose humor Jo had inherited, but whose 
comeliness she had _ missed, chuckled 
amusedly. 

“Well, why not?” she queried. ‘‘Why not, 
indeed? What’s to prevent? It would be 
an innovation certainly, but novelties are 
always in order. You’ve got the courage of 
your convictions, my dear. Why don’t you 
establish a precedent ?”’ 

And Jo, whose boast it had been from her 
youth up that she had never failed to ‘‘call 
a bluff,” said she would think it over. 

* * * 

‘‘What in thunder’s this?” tersely queried 
the new editor of the Bromfield Banner, dis- 
playing to his retiring predecessor (obligingly 
staying to ‘‘show him the ropes’”’) one of the 
various maunderings marked ‘‘personal” 
which littered the editorial desk, ‘‘Is this a 
joke—or am I supposed to insert it?” 

“Mrs. Anne Evelyn Wethering,” the 
“personal” proclaimed, ‘‘requests the pleas- 
ure of your presence at a miscellaneous ‘con- 
solation shower’ in honor of Miss Josephine 
Worthing, at Wethering Heights on the eve- 
ning of October the second, at eight o’clock.” 
Below was pencilled: ‘‘Please note in your 
personal column and oblige.” 

The retiring editor roared. 

“Well, wouldn’t that jolt you?” he said. 
“Tf that isn’t just like Jo Worthing—she’s 
a corker, Denny, my boy! You ought to 
know her. No other woman alive would 
ever have thought of such a startler or had 
the nerve to carry it through if she had. Oh, 
distinctly, Donigan, Jo’s ‘de limit!’”’ 

“But I don’. quite understand—” Donigan 
was beginning bewilderedly when Burke 
interposed: 

“Naturally, you wouldn’t, of course, unless 
you knew Jo. It’s like this, Donigan. Miss 
Worthing’s the finest of girls and a jolly good 
fellow. But she’s—er—-that is she’s not— 
well, she’s not exactly conspicuous for beauty; 
and while she has friends by the score, I 
doubt if she’s ever had a lover in her life. 
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She’s made any number of matches, has 
rather a knack of setting things straight and 
making true love’s course run smooth—though 
she seems somehow to have fallen down on 
the personal proposition. She’s acted as 
bridesmaid times out of number, but—if 
you'll excuse my seeming ungallantry—I’]1 
say that her chances of ever becoming a 
bride look precious unpromising at present. 
It’s like her, though, to see the humor of 
a situation which wouldn’t at all amuse the 
average woman.” 

“Well, I like her nerve,” Donigan com- 
mented thoughtfully. The unique proceed- 
ing somehow appealed to a kindred sense of 
humor which was his heritage from a not 
too remote Irish ancestry. ‘‘A girl like that 
can’t be commonplace. I fancy she’s worth 
knowing. I'd like to meet her, Burke.” 

“Take you to call any evening you like,” 
Burke volunteered good-naturedly, “you'll 
like her, ’'m sure, but I warn you to expect 
the experience of the man in the jingle: 

“In converse on the telephone, 
Upon his heart she scored: 

But when he saw her face to face— 
Oh Lord, Oh Lord, Oh Lord!” 

“That’s all right, old chap. T’ll take the 
chances. We'll go up tonight if it suits Miss 
Worthing—and you.” 

‘Now do you know, Burke,” Donigan 
delivered himself oracularly as he and his 
friend wended their way homeward at a late 
hour that evening, ‘‘Miss Worthing isn’t so 
wonderfully plain after all—if she’d only 
dress differently. With her coloring, pale 
blue’s a crime. She ought to wear browns 
and bronzes, burnt orange and the various 
shades of yellow. That'd relieve the sallow- 
ness of her skin and bring out the tint of her 
eyes. Ever notice her eyes, Burke? They’re 
a perfect topaz.” 

‘Rather supposed they were green,’ re- 
turned that remorseless iconoclast, “* ‘cat eyes,’ 
I’ve heard her call them herself.” 

“Well, perhaps they are feline,” Donigan 
conceded, ‘‘but fascinating,’ he added under 
his breath. “Vm not a man-milliner ex- 
actly, but most of us have views on subjects 
we know nothing of, and I venture the asser- 
tion that if Miss Worthing would get herself 
up in the right shade of brown, with touches 
cf brilliant yellow, and topaz ornaments to 
match her exceptional eyes, nobody’d ever 
dream of calling her plain again.” 


’ 
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Thereafter, for some reason—possibly with 
a view to the reformation of her crimes in 
color—Donigan found occasion to make 
frequent calls on Miss Worthing. He fell 
into the way of dropping in on his way to and 
from the office, and he pleased and flattered 
the girl to the limit, by occasionally asking 
advice or assistance in some trifling matter 
pertaining to the conduct of the Banner. 
Inspired by his appreciation, she one day 
timidly turned in a column of sparkling 
epigram, which so pleased both public and 
editor that he promptly requested her to take 
charge (at an infinitesimal salary) of the 
local ‘“‘society column” into which mawkish 
chronicle of small beer she managed to in- 
fuse a degree of what Donigan called “snap.” 

And for the first time in a life of ‘“‘half- 
loaves” and prolonged self-effacement, Jo 
experienced the agreeable novelty of meeting 
a man who talked to her of herself and her 
interests rather than those of some other girl. 
Jo was delighted, but not unduly elated. 

“T know how it will end,” she said skepti- 
“So soon 
sufficiently well-acquainted, he’ll 
spring the smirking photograph of ‘the dearest 
girl in the world’ on me and ask if, in my 
opinion, she really cares for him and whether 
it would be better for them to be married at 
once or wait till he’s acquired a competency. 
That’s the way with them all, and sooner or 
later he’s sure to begin.” 

But he didn’t. The days passed and Jo 
still held the centre of the stage in Donigan’s 
apparent interest. The novelty of finding 
any one actually interested in her and her 
aims and pursuits inspired the girl to an 
added gaiety and brilliance; and Aunt Anne, 
discreetly crocheting in the library or drifting 
in and out of the drawing-room when Donigan 
was Calling, smiled with indulgent enjoyment 
at the skilled parry and thrust, the rapier-like 
flashes of wit, Celt and Saxon, which ensued 
when Jo and Donigan engaged in a playful 
passage at arms. 

The fortnight preceding Jo’s “shower” 
went swiftly. Donigan had never mentioned 
the matter to her, for which she was devoutly 
grateful. Somehow, of late, that which had 
previously struck her as a harmless jest now 
seemed to savor of marked indelicacy. It 
hadn’t occurred to her so before—she only 
wished that it had. She wondered how the 
whole proceeding must have struck Donigan. 
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Naturally, she told herself, his estimate of a 
girl who could find fun in so crassly indelicate 
a jest must be distinctly unfavorable. That 
he tolerated her at all was probably due to 
the fact that he found her an interesting and 
amusing specimen of a hitherto unknown 
type. Surely he couldn’t like or admire, or 
even respect, one so bold and unmaidenly. 
But, she defended herself inwardly, neither 
Donigan nor any other man could appreciate 
the tragedy—than which there is no bitterer— 
of the homely woman with an infinite capacity 
for loving, whom the unequal bestowal of 
Fate’s favors has doomed to a life of loveless 
loneliness. She half wished that Donigan 
had never crossed her path; and she wholly 
and altogether regretted the spirit of bravado 
which had impelled her to accept Aunt Anne’s 
jesting challenge. However, Jo was, as her 
men friends often asserted, ‘‘nothing if not 
game,” and she would have died rather than 
recall her invitations which had been ac- 
cepted with eager, if amused, enthusiasm. 

Miss Worthing’s innovation—as would 
have been true of anything engineered by 
that capable damsel and her equally capable 
aunt—proved the success of the season. 
Aunt Anne, who did nothing by halves, had 
provided a luncheon so novel and elaborate 
as to prove memorable; the centre-piece was 
a gaudy stuffed parrot, surrounded by yellow 
chrysanthemums; there were boutonnieres 
of bachelor’s buttons for the men, and wall- 
flowers for the maidens; the place-cards dis- 
played disconsolate Cupids with empty 
quivers, and the ices were cleverly molded to 
represent cats and canaries. Willow branches 
dropped from the chandeliers and autumn 
leaves and ‘‘farewell summer” artistically 
and appropriately decorated the roomy old 
mansion. 

Suspended from the chandelier in the big 
hall, where the guests assembled after supper, 
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was a huge white parasol tied with white 
ribbons which, when manipulated by Lily 
Marsden (nee Lovatt), the mistress of cere- 
monies, who stood on the landing at the bend 
of the stair, sent a shower of linen, lingerie 
and lace down upon the devoted head of the 
honor guest, who (looking her best in a gown 
of vivid yellow crepe) stood, blindfolded, 
just beneath. Next, from the landing where 
the presiding deity stood, was lowered a 
hamper, gaily decked and beribboned, con- 
taining every species of miscellany, from 
Dresden china to kitchen ware, from Blancl-e 
Barker’s gift of a cut-glass decanter to a neatly 
bound New Testament contributed by Celia. 

Then, as her friends crowded round and 
Lucy was untying the bandage which cov- 
ered Jo’s eyes, followed a final—and veiy 
complete—surprise to all, save Lily and Aurt 
Anne. A tall, decidedly athletic-looking 
figure (hitherto concealed by the floral screcn 
just back of Mrs. Marsden) swung itself 
lightly over the banister and landed squarely 
in front of Jo, displaying conspicuously a 
placard inscribed in staring gilt letters on a 
crimson heart: ‘With Cupid’s Compli- 
ments.” 

For one awful instant, as it dawned upon. 
Jo that she was being made an object of 
ridicule, her eyes flashed ominously and tke 
three arch-conspirators quaked. But some- 
thing in the genial twinkle of the merry Irish 
eyes that met her own as Donigan, in mock 
contrition, knelt before her, brought a swift 
flush to Jo’s cheeks and set her laughing with 
the rest. 

“TI want to express my grateful apprecia- 
tion,” she said at length, when she could make 
the words audible above the Babel of merry 
voices, ‘to each and every one of you” —add- 
ing sotto voce, yet not so low but that Doni- 
gan, close beside her, heard, “including 
Cupid!” 











CHRISTMAS AT. GNADENHUTTEN 


By ANNA BOYNTON 


HE bell sent forth a feeble call from 

the belfry, as if an unaccustomed hand 
were at the rope. Surely this was not the 
joyous peal that was wont to usher in the 
Christmas festival at Gnadenhutten. 

Families from the out-lying farms, to whom 
this service was one of the great events of the 
year, left their teams in the sheds, and entered 
the church to find it decorated and lighted as 
usual, but empty. What did it mean? 

The old man at the bell rope forced him- 
self to greater exertion. Where was the 
younger, stronger arm that should have been 
there? The peals became louder and more 
insistent. As if in reply, two or three mothers 
with small children came hurrying in; then 
a few young boys; and a group of grown 
girls, all with a distracted air showing scant 
interest in the gayest festival of the year. 

A child of five broke the silence with a sob 
and a long quivering cry of: “‘ Polly is losted.” 
Then question and explanation flew fast from 
lip to lip. 

Late in the afternoon, Sarah Colter, lying 
in bed with her week old baby on her arm, 
wakening from a sleep, had missed Polly. 
She felt no alarm; Polly was used to playing 
out in the wind and snow. The short Decem- 
ber-afternoon drew to a close, the twilight 
gathered, still there was no anxiety, for Polly 
was at home in every house in the village. 

Since that Easter, a year after her parents’ 
romantic marriage, when she had _ been 
brought, a tiny infant, from the mission station 
to be baptized, she had stood next to her own 
in every mother’s heart in Gnadenhuiten. 
Now that she lived among them, Polly knew 
and loved them all. 

When John came in from doing his evening 
chores, the young mother, still untroubled, 
suggested that it was time Polly was brought 
home and given her supper and made ready 
for the evening’s service. 

The child had been taken to this festival 
every year of her little life, as are all Moravian 
children; this year she was to take part in her 
simple childish way for the first time. 
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John Colter had asked from door to door 
over half the village ‘‘Is Polly here?” and 
received the reply, ‘‘Why, no, she is probably 
at so and so’s, or at the church.” Then a 
cold fear clutched suddenly at his heart. 
Where could Polly be, that no one seemed to 
know? His step quickened and his voice 
grew sharp as he repeated his question, ‘‘Is 
Polly here?” 

All too soon every house, from the church 
and the pastor’s home beside it, to the last 
straggling place down by the river, had been 
visited and no Polly found. Before the search 
had reached this point, John was not alone— 
his friends and neighbors had joined in 
earnest, heart-felt sympathy. ‘Then the lan- 
terns were brought out, and barns and out- 
buildings hurriedly searched. 

The only trace of her that could be gleaned, 
came from some of the single sisters who had 
been at the church during the afternoon, com- 
pleting the decorating for the evening’s 
service. They remembered that Polly had 
been in the church sometime in the afternoon, 
taking great delight in watching the work 
go on, but no one could tell when or why she 
had started away. Every foot of space in 
and about the church was carefully gone over. 
Then they stood and looked into each other’s 
faces—the child was lost! 

Lost‘ on Christmas Eve, of all nights of 
the year! And of all the children in the vil- 
lage, Polly, fearless, self-reliant, womanly 
little Polly! 

With one accord, so strong was the impulse 
of appeal to the church in every exigency of 
life, they turned toward the pastor’s house. 
The old man—a real shepherd of the sheep— 
met them at his door; their numbers swelled 
by now till every man of the village was at 
hand; the young men as well as fathers of 
families. ; 

“Let not your hearts be troubled” were 
the pastor’s first words. But he was a prac- 
tical as well aS a pious man—hardened in the 
school of the pioneers—quick in thought and 
speech. In a few words he gave them a 
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well-conceived plan of search, and sent them 
away with his blessing. 

The time for the opening of the service had 
passed by some minutes, when the pastor en- 
tered the church, alone. His wife, who always 
came to every service and slipped into her 
own particular corner so quietly, as he as- 
cended the pulpit steps, was not with him. 
The older women looked at each other and 
one whispered the thought of all: ‘‘ Mother 
has gone to Sarah.” 

The service should have opened with the 
glad chorus, ‘“‘ Joy to the world, the Lord is 
come!”’ but the pastor looked toward the 
singers’ seats and saw only girls’ frightened, 
tear-stained faces—just one young man in 
his place, and he a cripple. With quick ap- 
preciation of the need of the hour he spread 
out his hands toward the congregation, 
saying: ‘Let us pray.” ‘‘O Thou, who by 
a star guided loving seekers to where the 
Christ-child lay, guide thy servants this night 
in their search for another of thine own little 
ones. Keep all our hearts in the assurance 
that she is not lost, because no one can pluck 
her out of her Father’s hand. Amen.” 

Then he gave out that dearest, most 
familiar of all Christmas hymns, ‘‘While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night, all 
seated on the ground,” reading the whole 
hymn in his fine, well-modulated voice, with- 
out a quaver. 

The girl at the wheezy little melodeon, 
that had been brought over mountains and 
across rivers, with such care and labor, to 
help in their services of song, took up the 
words with tuneful voice, almost alone at first, 
but quickly joined by other singers. Grad- 
ually the music had its effect upon the anx- 
ious congregation, so that the words—‘“‘ All 
glory be to God on high, and to the earth be 
peace’—of the closing verse swelled with 
some approach to the usual volume and fer- 
vor of the singing of the whole congregation. 

For the ‘Christmas Eve Gospel” which 
followed, the pastor turned from the account 
of the wise men and the star to the tenderer 
story of the watching shepherds, and the 
angel chorus, and the manger-cradle where 
the young child lay. 

Then came the regular prayers for the day, 
but the responsive singing, which was a part 
of the liturgy for the occasion, being impos- 
sible, he quickly put in its place ‘Morning 
Star, O cheering sight!” 
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Next in order came the children’s "part of 
the service, opened by a sweet girl of ten, 
who recited the appropriate poem beginning: 
When ponies hushed his waters still, 
And silence slept on Zion’s hill, 


When Bethlehem’s shepherds, through the night, 
Watched o’er their flocks by starry light. 


She was followed by other boys and girls 
who had each taken part on other Christmas 
Eves. 

In every pause, all ears grew sharp to hear 
if perchance a shout or shot should bring the 
good news that the lost was found. But 
without was only silence and the cold moon- 
light. 

A group of little girls, who had been in one 
festival before, sang ‘“‘The infant in the man- 
ger lay”; then should have come the group 
of the youngest ones, some, who had never 
taken part before, had learned appropriate 
verses to recite, and Polly was to have led 
them. There was a little delay here, and a 
hurried consultation, then the young sister 
who had trained them led the children out 
to their assigned places in the chancel, and 
herself repeated the opening verse which was 
Polly’s. Thus encouraged, each one repeated 
a verse in order, till they came to the last— 
the little girl who had first broken the news of 
the night’s disaster. She began bravely, but 
before the end of the first line, her voice quav- 
ered, she made a pitiful little attempt at self- 
control, then broke into violent sobbing and 
ran to her mother. 

Then, blessed relief, came the ‘candle 
service,’ dear from custom and immemorial 
use. Following the brief chant—‘‘Arise! It 
becomes light: for thy light cometh, and the 
glory of the Lord ariseth!”—certain of the 
elderly sisters, mothers in Israel, white- 
capped and white-kerchiefed, entered from 
the east door, bearing wooden trays, filled 
with lighted tapers. Quietly they passed from 
seat to seat, each little child received its 
lighted candle, mothers pressed them into the 
tiny hands of sleeping infants; even boys and 
girls who were beginning to disdain the names 
with a claim to be called young persons, still 
gladly claimed their childhood’s privilege of 
the waxen taper. While the distribution went 
on, the choir maidens’ voices kept up a soft 
accompaniment: 

Come with the gladsome shepherds, 
Quick hastening from the fold: 


Come with the wise men, pouring 
Incense and myrrh and gold. 
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The‘only interruption was when the little 
sobbing girl, who could not say her verse, was 
reached. She, at first, refused her candle; 
then, as the sister passed on, she sprang up, 
calling shrilly, ““Give me two, I'll keep one 
for Polly.” 

A quiver seemed to run through the con- 
gregation. Mothers clasped their babies 
closer and breathed a prayer for Sarah. Even 
the pastor’s calm face showed a shade of 
anxiety. Must he pronounce the benediction 
and dismiss them to their homes to a night of 
waiting and fear? 

The tray-bearers completed their work, the 
church was filled with the glow of the shim- 
mering lights. Then, beginning at the front, 
they were blown out, one by one, too precious 
to be consumed all at once, to be carried 
home, to be treasured, or to be lighted on 
special occasions like Easter, or birthdays 
through the year. 

They were nearly all gone, when suddenly 
the door opened, and, with the long, noise- 
less, unhurrying step of the Indian, Joseph, 
best beloved of all the Christian Indians at the 
mission, glided to the front, bearing a great 
bundle in his arms. 

“Polly!” the name went up in one cry from 
every heart and voice. ‘‘Is she alive?” 
There was a hush. Joseph threw off the 
blanket and stood the child upon her feet on 
the pulpit steps in the sight of all. She, a 
little dazed with the sudden awakening, did 
not speak at first, but stood before them, all 
aglow with life and warmth. 

The pastor remembered that he had seen 
Joseph in the village during the afternoon, and 
asked sternly: “‘ Did you carry this child away, 
Joseph?” Polly woke at once. “No, no. I 
ran after Joseph. I wanted to send this,”’ and 
she held up a broken branch of the Christmas 
evergreen, still clasped tightly in her little 
mittened hand ‘‘to Fader Zeisberger. But 
Joseph walked so fast I couldn’t ever get up 
to him. Then I—I guess I slipped—I went 
down and down ever so far, but when I 
stopped, it was all soft and white, so I thought 
i would rest. How did you know where I 
was, Joseph? You were so far ahead.” 

The congregation, gathered close about 
them by this time, turned to Joseph for ex- 
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planation. It came in brief phrases: . ‘I, was, 
here, I went home to Goshen; I eat'my sup 
per. All at once, something say; ‘Joseph, go. 
back,’ so loud, inside me. I start up; I-take 
a blanket; I come by the ford. At the foot of 
the bluff beside the road, in a big snowdrift, 
I see something dark; I bring it out. She-is 
warm; I wrap her in the big blanket and 
bring her here.” : 

Polly’s eyes had been roving over the as- 
sembly. ‘‘Where is my father?” she asked 
suddenly. No one had thought of the anxious 
searchers still out among the hills. The old 
man hurried out and tugged at the bell rope, 
while the swiftest footed boy among them was 
sent to tell Sarah. The bell seemed all too 
feeble to carry the weight of the good news. 
“The trombones!” cried the cripple from the 
choir. The pastor brought them quickly 
forth, and the two hurried to the door and 
blew with all their might; such a loud and 
sudden peal as that with which the players 
greet the New Year. They listened an instant, 
and then repeated the blast, and now there 
was an answering shout from the nearest of 
the men. Then bell and trombone, and shout, 
together, carried the good news to the encir- 
cling hills, which sent the joyous echoes back, 
till every searcher knew the hunt was over. 

As John Colter was one of those farthest 
afield, he was one of the last to reach the 
church. Through the happy throng, a way 
opened of itself, it seemed, to where Polly 
stood, and the father caught her up, burying 
his face on her shoulder without a word. 

There was no tumultuous rejoicing. True 
to the Moravian instinct of devotion, all stood 
still while the pastor gave thanks to Him 
‘“‘who giveth his snow like wool,” that in it 
his little one had been kept safe from harm, 
and that there was one who had an ear to 
hear when the Great Spirit spoke to him. 
Then came the benediction. 

At his own door, John Colter, with j’olly 
tightly clasped in his arms, turned to those 
accompanying him, and stammered: ‘‘Good 
friends, kind neighbors, I thank you; good- 
night.”’ Then he carried the child in to see her 
mother, and the door was shut. 

But the ‘‘Christmas Treat” had been for- 
gotten. 
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IV—LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA 


AVING traversed with the reader the 

entire route of the railway from Mom- 
basa to the great inland sea, we have reached 
the inland frontier of British East Africa. 
Nearly up ‘to Nairobi from the suburbs of 
Mombasa, mile on mile of desert scrub ten- 
anted only by little villages of Wanyika, wild 
game and carnivora, which prey upon both, 
make up the salient features of the scenery 
between the little stations with their build- 
ings of galvanized iron, water tanks and oc- 
casional camps of railway employes or ir- 
regular infantry. The Wanyika are an agri- 
cultural race, showing many traces of Ara- 
bian influence, and they still often conceal 
and defend. their villages with trees, vines 
and other foliage in such a way as to demon- 
strate the ancient fear of marauding Masai 
and not less merciless slave-hunters. 

That even near the coast of British East 
Africa there is no assurance of safety for the 
alien wayfarer was demonstrated as late as 
1907, when, on December 20 of that year, 


Thomas London, out hunting in the forest, 
and being hungry and thirsty, got a boy to 
bring him a cocoanut, and on taking it gave 
him a silver dollar. Makelinga, an avari- 
cious and cruel old chief of the Wanyika, 
thought that so liberal a man must have a 
great deal of money, and with three com- 
panions plotted his death. When Mr. Lon- 
don laid aside his gun and turned his back 
to the natives while washing his hands, the 
four, armed with knives, sprang upon him 
and stabbed him to death with repeated 
thrusts. They found only five dollars on 
the body of the slain Englishman, for whose 
murder Chief Makelinga and his assassins 
were tried and convicted at Mombasa and 
hung on the same gallows, on the scene of the 
murder, August 28, 1908. 

The Wakamba are the largest tribe of 
British East Africa, dwelling chiefly near and 
in the basin of the Athi or Hathi River. They 
are both agriculturalists and herdsmen, and 
in the past are said to have more than held 
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WAKAVIRONDO PEOPLE IN THE MARKET 


their own against the warlike Masai. They 
believe as sincerely in witchcraft as did King 
James or Cotton Mather, and after harvest 
the official witch-doctor visits the several vil- 
lages and makes exhaustive inquisition. All 
the misfortunes, and especially the sudden 
deaths of the year are raked over, and all 
who can propitiate tle inquisitor with gifts, 
or seek to put him upon the trail of some rival, 
enemy or helpless person. Finally he names 
to the elders of the village some person whom 
he has ‘‘smelled out” as a witch—almost al- 
ways a woman whose relatives have incurred 
his dislike, or who have failed to satisfy his 
greed; or perhaps some friendless creature 
who can be made the scapegoat of the com- 
munity. Nothing of his decision is said to 
the woman, but she is gradually informed of 
her doom by the universal aversion and con- 
tempt manifested toward her by the whole 
community, including her nearest relatives. 
At last a day comes in which she sees one 
after another leave the little village in which 
she was born, leaving her all alone. A single 
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FLORENCE, LAKE VICTORIA 
NYANZA, WHERE MacQUEEN’S CAMERA DID EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


PORT 


warrior stealthily approaches her from be- 
hind and thrusts his keen spear through her 
back, pinning her down into the ground. 
Sometimes the thrust is mortal, but in many 
cases she is left to writhe in agony until the 
maddened throng return to beat and. stone 
her to death. The custom is called kinyolla, 
and it is said that nearly forty women were 
thus slain near Machakos Station in one 
year. 

The Kikuyu, between Nairobi Station and 
Mount Kenya, numbering from 200,000 to 
300,000 souls, and the Nandi, who hold the 
mountain ranges and foothills on the borders 
of Kavirondo, are not altogether as peace- 
ably inclined as the other tribes of British 
East Africa; that is, while nominally at peace 
with the English, the more remote tribes may 
at any time resort to robbery and murder if 
occasion serves. , 

2 * 2 

In Kavirondo we found a peaceable, agri- 
cultural race living in villages. of well-made 
huts defended by a strong clay wall and sur- 
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HANGING 


For the murder of Thomas London, an Englishman, in December, 1907. 


English judges at Zanzibar. The case was 


OF MAKELINGA AND THREE OF HIS TRIBE 
The first judges were the Arab 
governor of Mombasa, a Hindu and a Belooch; their sentence was affirmed by two of the three supreme 


finally referred to King Edward and his cabinet before 


execution was done, a suggestive instance of English justice in Africa 


rounded by fields of maize, sorghum, millet 
and sweet potatoes which are large as com- 
pared with those of most African tribes. The 
Jaluo sub-tribe which inhabits the section 
about Kavirondo Gulf often, surround their 
villages with hedges of thick-set aloes and 
euphorbias, the latter a strange and homely 
vegetable growth somewhat like a cactus, 
whose vertical leafless branches are arranged 
somewhat like the branches and tapers of a 
candelabra. When broken the branches 
freely exude a milky juice which is said to 
be very poisonous and to produce blindness 
if it touches the eye. The climate is unhealthy 
for Europeans, and the incurable “‘sleeping- 
sickness” has already claimed thousands of 
victims among the very compact population 
of the lake country. Nevertheless, one can 
ride for miles among the little embattled vil- 
lages out of which on either hand pour throngs 
of negroes who never tire of watching the 
rush of the train or the movements of the 
wandering white man. With infrequent and 


as a rule unimportant exceptions, these ani- 
mated and jubilant sight-seers strikingly re- 
semble our first parents in Paradise, in that 
they are indubitably, as they were, ‘“‘naked 
and were not ashamed.” Even the Edenic 
fig leaf is but faintly copied in the villages 
apart from the stations, although the ladies 
load themselves with all the beads and other 
ornaments that they can muster, and the 
men delight in elaborate feather head-dresses 
banded with slips of hippopotamus-tooth ivory. 

Apropos of this phase of African life, Sub- 
commissioner Grant in 1904 recounted how, 
while traversing the Kavirondo country in 
1899, he had the following experience: 

‘“‘Whenever we passed close to a village, 
the men and women came outside of the vil- 
lage hedge in groups, quite naked, to see us 
go by. The more inquisitive of the young 
men and women ran down to the very path, 
and when we had camped for the day, our 
tents were instantly surrounded by laughing 
crowds of these merry people. They had 
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not the remotest idea that they were quite 
naked. When they saw our porters in trou- 
sers of sorts, some of the girls made a string 
of a few blades of grass, and putting it around 
their waists, suspended a leaf of a weed or 
tree in front. 

‘While camped at Kitoto’s village, I called 
up a few of the men and began making vo- 





KAGUNGURU, 
Who live at the head of the Nile. 
President a-hunting in the famous Mount Elgon Region 


CHIEF OF THE BUSOGA 


He wants to take the 


cabularies and getting what information I 
could about the country. We were not long 
thus engaged when a batch of naked young 
women came up to see what we were doing 
or talking about. I gave the girls pieces of 
American sheeting to wrap around their loins 
They had no idea what was meant when the 
cloth was handed to them, until I tied it 
around one of them. Then the others fas- 
tened their pieces around their waists; but 
directly they left my tent they threw them 
away, saying: ‘Foreign customs: 
want them here!’ 

“* * * JT must admit that what struck 
me as most sirange in the whole of my con- 
nection with Africa, was to see the young men 
and women of Kavirondo loitering about the 
village in the gloaming, utterly unconscious 


we don’t 
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that they were naked. Those tall, finely built, 
gentle mannered warriors that sauntered 
about Kitoto’s village were the finest speci- 
mens of humanity I have yet seen from a 
physical point of view. The perfect sym- 
metry, the full muscular development, and 
the easy, natural movements make the naked 
Kavirondo man something to be envied. It 
was like a superb exhibition of wonderful 
statuary, and we passed through a gallery of 
that kind for two whole days, fully thirty 
miles of black marble humanity.” 

Nine years have passed since this experi- 
ence; the railroad then proposed has been 
built, a line of well appointed steamboats 
plies across the Victoria Nyanza, and at 
Port Florence, beyond Kisumu, is the cen- 
ter of naval, marine and railway activity. 
At Nairobi the erst nude Masai and Kikuyu 
knows that he must at least wear the loin- 
cloth in the white man’s town, but in Kavi- 
rondo little has been done to bring the mass 
of her tribesmen into even this slight con- 
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cession to foreign prejudices and alien fash- 
ions in the matter of costume. 

My cameras at the market-place of Kisumu 
could rarely catch a group which could be 
exhibited to a civilized audience without of- 
fending all sense of decency; and yet this 
people of unutterable paucity of costume are 
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noted for morality and peaceable, genial, in- 
dustrious habits, greatly surpassing other 
African tribesmen. 

Port Florence, with its terminal station, 
railroad headquarters and steamboat land- 
ing and freight sheds, lies at the head of the 
Gulf or Bay of Kavirondo, and had at the 
time of my visit a population of about 100 
white people and some 3,000 natives, the 
latter representing for the most part the na- 
tive village of Kisumu. The comparatively 
shallow and land-locked waters of the bay, 
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where trees or bushes afford shade and shel- 
ter in the vicinity of water, and not much 
larger than other flies, can be recognized only 
by the peculiar way in which its wings cross 
each other when closed. Its virus, contain- 
ing a form of protozoa known as /rypanosoma, 
when once injected into the blood is surely 
fatal, passing in time into the spinal fluid 
and finally reaching the brain, when death 
ensues. Most of those stricken grow sieepy 
and languorous and ar: unable to stand or 
labor for any length of time, and although 





GOING 


On this trip the author’s shoes gave out, and his feet were wrapped in bandages 


and vast areas of vegetation which from time 
to time afford enormous masses of decaying 
matter, are prolific in especially demonstra- 
tive and pernicious mosquitoes, and any 
amount of malarious fevers, among which 
the form known as black-water fever is espe- 
cially dreaded. 

A pest more fatal to human life than any 
recorded mortality caused by venomous ser- 
pent#, appears to haunt the wooded shores 
and swamps of Kavirondo. This venomous 
creature is an innocent-looking fly <f the 
same family as the ill-famed tsetse, which is 
so fatal to the domestic animals in certain 
sections of Africa. Known to naturaiists as 
the glossina papalis, it haunts localities the 
most alluring to man in the tropics, namely, 
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DESERT 


their appetite and digestion seem normal for 
awhile, waste away gradually and so die 
after a lapse of from six months to two years. 
Some go mad or die in agony within a few 
hours after exposure, but all thus bitten must 
die, for the attack of this venomous insect 
is a sentence of death from whence there is 
no appeal. Europeans are of course greatly 
protected by their clothing, and in infected 
districts like Kavirondo take special precau- 
tions in the way of veils, mosquito-netting, 
etc., and unguents which repel insect attacks. 
I relied on an emulsion of vaseline and icthyol, 
applied freely to the face and neck and to 
the wrists when not protected by gloves. This 
also repels mosquitoes, ants and other Afri- 
can insects whose stings are quite electrical 
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in their effect upon the unsuspecting re- 
cipient. 

The hospitals of Uganda have contained 
at one time 4,000 incurables slowly dying 
from the stings of this insect, and there were 
many more who were soon to take their 
places. Unless it is known that the fly has 
bitten the patient, it has been very difficult 
to detect the disease in its early stages, al- 
though a slight swelling of the glands of the 
neck is said to be a characteristic symptom. 
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a curious fresh water medusa or jelly-fish 
uncommon except in the ocean. While the 
Victoria Nyanza abounds in striking and 
beautiful scenery, little of this beauty is, how- 
ever, visible at Port Florence, which lies at 
the head of a sheltered bay; but as our boat 
passed Lusinga Island at the entrance of 
Kavirondo Bay, the wooded and rocky heights 
of numerous islands and tranquil blue waters 
recall] to the traveler the dolce far niente and 
magical shore-and-sea views of a cruise in 
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Up to the present time only a few Europeans 
have died from this cause, and the only 
deaths in the railroad district east of the 
Mau ranges have been of Uganda natives 
who had contracted it at home. 

The Victoria Nyanza is one of the great 
fresh water inland seas of the world, having 
a coastline over a thousand miles in length 
and an area of 40,000 square miles, in which 
the Emerald Isle itself could be set like a 
jewel, leaving a rim of turquoise blue be- 
tween it and its borders. It has many islands 
large and small, abounds in fish of good 
flavor, many of which are of large size, con- 
tains many crocodiles and hippopotami and 


TRAP 


AT UGANDA 
The leopard goes inside to take the bait, pulling the string which lets the door fali and closes the trap 


the Mediterranean. The two largest steam- 
ers on the Nyanza cost $250,000 and are 
comfortable and safe boats, making fairly 
good time and crossing the lake to Entebbe, 
the port of Uganda, in from fifteen to seven- 
teen hours. Nearly a week is generally con- 
sumed in circumnavigating the lake, a con- 
siderable proportion of that time being wasted 
at anchor, or moving very slowly through 
narrow channels and between the numerous 
islands and archipelagoes of the lake. 


2 ¥ * 


In going to Entebbe, the northern coasts 
and adjacent islands are kept afar off 
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on the starboard quarter, and several of the 
islands are of great interest as regards their 
inhabitants, history and commercial impor- 
tance. 

Among these the seven islands of Buvuma, 
off the north coast of the Victoria Nyanza, 
ere notable on account of their size, their re- 
sources and the number, courage and pecul- 
iar customs of tiicit inhabitants. They were 
with great difficuity brought to pay tribute 
to M’Tesa in Stanley’s day, but have never 
been ground under the dire oppression which 
the Uganda tyrant has exercised on the main- 
land. Skillful canoemen, and unexcelled in 
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FLORENCE 
Under the equatorial suns of Africa 


the use of the spear and bow, they have al- 
ways been ready to assert their rights and 
meet fleets greatly exceeding their own in 
number and equipment. 

The Buvuma possess cows, sheep and goats; 
raise large crops of maize, beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas and garden stuff; are skilled 
fishermen and make pottery which they carry 
in their large canoes to the mainland markets. 
They work in iron to some extent, but do not 
consider themselves equal in skill to the 
Basoga, who live about the Ripon Falls, at 
the*northern end of the lake. The natural 
dress of the men is a robe of bark cloth draped 
about the body somewhat like a Roman toga 
of the antique days, but that of the women is 
generally confined to their ornaments and a 
banana leaf whose frond is knotted about 
the waist, while the blade, stripped into a 
kind of fringe or frill, reaches perhaps nearly 

(Continued in 
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to the knee. This, it has been observed, is 
at least always clean, and is not without a 
certain grace when worn by a young and 
slender girl. 

The Buvuma greatly respect their women, 
and no relative has a right to dispose of the 
girls of his house in marriage. The lover 
proposes tc “is sweetheart, and if she accepts, 
she at once gocs with him to his hut, and 
without further ceremony becomes his wife. 
She may be away from home on a visit, or 
even taking a walk or at work in the fields, 
but even then will not trouble herself about 
informing her family in regard to her nuptial 
intentions. 

As we glide over the summer sea of the 
Nyanza, we cross the line of the equator, and 
of course find the day nearly equally divided 
into light and darkness. As a matter of fact, 
there are always twelve hours of sunlight, 
when not obscured by clouds or fog, about 
half an hour each of twilight at dawn and 
sunset, and eleven hours of utter night. An 
upright object casts no shadow at noon, and 
there are no seasons as we understand the 
word. The sun is always hot, and its rays, 
which in Europe penetrate at the most a 
foot into light soil, strike six feet into like 
ground in Uganda. ‘Thunderstorms are 
frequent, and the lightning is often simply 
incessant; hailstorms are often disastrous 
to crops and huts, and sometimes have killed 
many natives with their flocks and herds. 
Such storms have greatly impeded railway 
transportation, and bridge construction of 
the most enduring types has been found in- 
dispensable. 

The Sese islanders have attained a peculiar 
notoriety in Uganda because of a secret so- 
ciety called the Bachichi, which is not a burial 
society, although its members take a deep and 
intelligent interest in all deaths and burials 
in their midst. In the more retired villages, 
although greatly discouraged by the British 
authorities, it is said to be still the custom 
for the sorrowing relatives to bear the body 
of the deceased wrapped in bark on a rough 
bier to some forest thicket, desolate ravine 
or other unfrequented spot, where it is left 
unburied by the bearers, who never revisit 
the place again. The Bachichi, who are deni- 
zens of a neighboring village, and distant 
relatives of the deceased, avoid the necessity 
of burial or cremation and show their respect 
for the deceased by simply eating him. 
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personal reminiscences by those who saw Lincoln in_ the flesh. 
an rare keepsakes of war times associated with his life. 
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AND GRANT 


By GENERAL HORACE PORTER 


NOTE—These sketches on ‘‘ The Living Lincoln” are a remarkable series of 


Many readers are sending 
These sketches will be continued in 


the A prilissue and we desire to hear from all those who ever saw and talked with Lincoln. 


N the momentous crisis of our country’s 

history—the Civil War—it was fortunate 
for the republic that the Chief of the State 
and the Head of the Armies—Lincoln and 
Grant—who for a time seemed to hold the 
destiny of the nation in their hands, were pa- 
triots who had no ambition save the welfare 
of their country, and who possessed an abso- 
lute confidence in each other founded upon 
mutual respect and esteem. 

Their acquaintance began by official cor- 
respondence, which afterward became more 
personal and familiar in its character, and 
when they finally met, an intimacy sprang up 
between them which soon ripened into a 
genuine affection. The writer, while serv- 
ing upon the staff of General Grant, witnessed 
much of their intercourse, was often a listener 
to the estimates that each placed upon the 
other, and could not help being deeply im- 
pressed by the extent to which these two his- 
toric characters became attached to each 
other. 

They met for the first time on March 8, 
1864. The President and Mrs. Lincoln held 
an official reception that evening at the White 
House. The President stood in the usual 
reception room, known as the Blue Room, 
with several Cabinet officers near him, and 
shook hands cordially with everybody as the 
vast procession of men and women passed 
in front of him. He was in evening dress, 
and wore a turned-down collar a full size too 
large. He was more of a Hercules than an 
Adonis, His form was ungainly and the 


movement of his long angular arms and legs 
bordered at times upon the grotesque. His 
eyes were gray and disproportionately small. 
Mrs. Lincoln stood on his right. About half- 
past nine o’clock a sudden commotion near 
the entrance to the room attracted marked at- 
tention, as General Grant came walking along, 
modestly, with the rest of the crowd. He had 
arrived in town that evening, and learning 
that there was a public reception at the White 
House, he went there unannounced, to pay 
his respects to the President. When he came 
near, the quick eye of Mr. Lincoln caught 
sight of him, recognized him by the portraits 
he had seen of him, and exclaimed: ‘‘Why, 
here is General Grant! Well, this is a great 
pleasure, I assure you,” at the same time 
seizing him by the hand and shaking it for 
several minutes with a vigor that showed 
the cordiality of the greeting. It was a 
deeply impressive sight to watch the first 
meeting of the illustrious statesman and the 
victorious soldier; the distinguished repre- 
sentatives respectively of the Cabinet and 
the Camp. General Grant’s hand grasped 
the lapel of his coat and his eyes were upturned 
toward Mr. Lincoln’s face. The contrast be- 
tween them was striking. The President 
was six feet, four inches in height, the General 
five feet, eight inches. The age of the former 
was fifty-five, that of the latter forty-two. 
After they had conversed for a few minutes, 
the President presented his distinguished 
guest to Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. Seward, secretary 
of state, and other prominent persons, and 
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ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE PORTRAITS OF LINCOLN 
lt reveals the lines of face and features that have so fascinated artist and sculptor 
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after the reception he and Mr. Seward and 
several other officials retired to one of the 
small drawing-rooms, where they held a long 
conference. Mr. Lincoln, the next day at 
the White House, handed the General his 
commission as lieutenant-general, and placed 
him in command of all the Union armies. 

The President visited the General several 
times when in camp in front of Petersburg, 
and it was most gratifying to observe the 
spirit of co-operation manifested in all their 
intercourse. 

General Grant, while sitting by his camp- 
fire one evening, said of Mr. Lincoln: “TI re- 
gard him as one of the greatest of men. He 
is unquestionably the greatest man I have 
ever encountered. The more I see of him 
and exchange views with him, the more he 
impresses me. I admire his courage and 
respect the firmness he always displays. Many 
think, from the gentleness of his character, 
that he has a yielding nature; but, while he 
has the courage to change his mind when 
convinced that he is wrong, he has all the 
tenacity of purpose which could be desired 
in a great statesman. . His quickness of per- 
ception often astonishes me.. Long before 
the statement of a complicated question is 
finished, his mind will grasp the main points 
and he will seem to comprehend the whole 
subject better than the person who is stating 
it. He will take rank in history alongside 
of Washington.” 

With hearts too great for rivalry, with souls 
too noble for jealousy, they taught the world 
that it is time to abandon the path of ambi- 
tion when two cannot walk it abreast. 


* * * 


LINCOLN AS A LECTURER 
By REV. STANLEY EDWARDS LATHROP 


N September, 1859, I entered the prepara- 

tory department of Beloit College. On 
Saturday, the first day of October following, 
I heard ‘‘Honest Old Abe” Lincoln (as it 
is recorded in my diary) speak in Beloit, Wis- 
consin. He had spoken in Milwaukee the 
previous day, and arrived in Beloit about 
noon on Saturday. There was a great crowd 
gathered at the station, and the cheering was 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. The Beloit 
brass band preceded the carriage which bore 
him to the hotel (the old ‘“‘ Bushnell House,” 
named after our pioneer college professor), 
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and the red-shirted volunteer firemen, with 
the college students and citizens, followed 
with incessant cheers and hurrahs for “‘Hon- 
est Old Abe.” 

It had been planned for Mr. Lincoln to 
speak in the open air. This was frustrated 
by a very high wind and flying clouds of 
dust, so the meeting was held in the old 
“Homchett’s Hall,” which all early citizens 
and students of Beloit will remember. At 
two o’clock the president of the Republican 
Club introduced ‘‘the distinguished visitor” 
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LINCOLN’S DESK AND CHAIR 


to an audience who were packed like sardines, 
nearly all standing in close ranks, so that 
every inch of space was occupied. 

There was tremendous cheering when ‘Old 
Abe”’ arose to speak. He was then a little 
more than fifty years of age, careworn, dark- 
complexioned, tall, angular, bony, awkward 
and of exceedingly homely features. His 
deep-set gray eyes looked out from beneath 
cavernous and bushy eyebrows, with unusu- 
ally broad, high forehead above and deeply 
furrowed cheeks beneath. The nose was 
prominent and large, the mouth of ordinar; 
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size, with firm and thoughtful expression, 
and a short scraggly beard around chin and 
jaws, the dark-brown hair somewhat un- 
kempt. He smiled with singular sweetness, 
bowed awkwardly, and began his speech. 
First he gave a clear statement of the differ- 
ent political parties, dividing the hitherto 
powerful Democratic party into four sub- 
divisions, all united in opposition to Repub- 
lican principles. Next he stated the real posi- 
tion of the Republican party—that its under- 
lying principle was hatred to slavery in all 
its aspects—moral, social and political. The 
expression of this hatred to slavery should 
be made, he said, in every legitimate and con- 
stitutional way. They did not propose to 
interfere with slavery in the South as it then 
was—but when it attempted to overleap its 
limits and fasten itself upon. free territory, 
they would resist and force it back. ‘‘Here,” 
said he, ‘‘we clash with the doctrine of ‘popu- 
lar*sovereignty’ as expounded by Judge Doug- 
las.” He showed how every free state that 
had been received into the Union since the 
original thirteen had been subject to a pro- 
hibition of slavery. . In the ordinance of 1787 
slavery had been prohibited in all the great 
Northwest Territory; in the free states formed 
out of the Louisiana Purchase it had been 
prohibited by the Missouri Compromise and 
by Mexican laws. He went on to show how 
Mr. Douglas took it for granted that slavery 
was not a moral wrong—that it was a mat- 
ter of indifference to him whether et was 
‘voted up or voted down.” Douglas claimed 
that slavery was right and necessary in the 
South, and sneéred at the idea that there 
was an “‘irrepressible conflict” between negro 
bondage and human freedom. ‘Between 
the white man and the negro, Judge Douglas 
goes for the white man; but between the 
negro and the crocodile, he goes for the negro. 
The man who expresses such sentiments can 
see no moral wrong in slavery. But we say, 
if it is morally right below the line of 36° 30’, 
it must be right above, also. Questions of 
abstract right and wrong cannot be questions 
of locality. But Mr. Douglas says slavery 
is unprofitable at the North, and this is no 
reason for its prohibition. Well, cotton can- 
not be profitably grown at the North—but 
whoever thought of state enactments to for- 
bid the raising of cotton for such a reason?” 

I remember to this day how the audience 
roared and applauded this keen logic. By 
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this time the speaker was thoroughly warmed 
to his subject. His lanky form dilated and 
expanded, the sad gray eyes flashed, the angu- 
lar gestures took on grace, the peculiar voice 
swelled and reverberated in a passion of ear- 
nest pleading, with the tense determination 
not to allow the further expansion of slavery 
into free territory. 

Then “Old Abe” took the audience back 
in national history, to show that the present 
Republican doctrines were the same as those 
of the founders of the republic. He showed 
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TABLE AND CHAIR WHICH LINCOLN HAD 
IN HIS SPRINGFIELD OFFICE 


how at three different times a majority of the 
people of Indiana Territory sent petitions 
to Congress for liberty to hold slaves there, 
but it was refused. He claimed that he could 
convince a jury of any good honest Demo- 
crats in Rock County, obliging them to give 
a verdict from the evidence he would furnish, 
that the Republican ideas were those which 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams and Madison 
held in their own day. 

The peroration of this strong speech was 
a quotation from Henry Clay, pointing out 
in the spirit of a prophet, the ruin which 
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would surely come to the country if such 
principles as Douglas advocated should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Lincoln did not claim to be an ora- 
tor or a rhetorician. His manner was simple, 
straightforward, earnest and unaffected. He 
had the power of working up an argument 
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THE LAMPS WHICH BURNED AT LINCOLN’S 
WEDDING —and beside which he stood when 
notified of his clection to the Presidency. The 
smal! chair in foreground was used by Lincoln’s 
youngest son, Jad. 





to a most forcible and impressive climax, 
which might be envied by more polished 
orators. 

There was much applause during the 
speech, and at the close there were ‘‘three 
rousing cheers for Abraham Lincoln.” He 
spoke in Janesville that evening. In both 
places there were many college students and 
other young men, who within nineteen months 
joined the ranks of ‘“Lincoln’s men” and 
fought on many bloody battlefields for the 
doctrines he presented that day with such 
power. Among that number is the writer, 
who will always be proud that he lived at the 
time when he was one of ‘‘Massa Linkum’s 
soldiers.” 
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LINCOLN’S LOVE OF BERRIES 
By FANNIE C. GRIFFING 


RS. LINCOLN, having been reared in 

an atmosphere of the most refined 
elegance, attached great importance to all 
the details of etiquette, especially those of 
the table. 

Lincoln, on the other hand,. was notably 
careless and indifferent in regard to such 
matters, yet his affection for, and desire to 
please his wife, caused him to strive to avoid 
annoying her by forgetfulness of any little 
breach of etiquette, if possible. A young 
soldier, a mere boy, had deserted from the 
army, in order to see his sick mother, and 
was condemned to be shot. 

The father, an old man, hastened to Wash- 
ington, in great distress, and knowing little 
of Lincoln, asked to see Mrs. Lincoln, hoping 
to gain her sympathy and aid. Telling her 
all the circumstances, he begged her to assist 
him in laying the matter before the President. 

Said Mrs. Lincoln, much moved: “I 
will tell you what to do, Mr. Brown! Take 
dinner with us tomorrow,—there will be no 
other guests. 

“Mr. Lincoln is very fond of strawberries, 
and he knows that it annoys me very much to 
have him ask for a second helping, if there is 
company. 

“Do you wait until the President finishes 
his first saucer. Then I'll surprise him by 
asking him to take more, and it will please 
him so that I’m sure he will listen to anv- 
thing you say!” 

The old man gladly agreed, and duly 
appeared at the appointed time. 

The dessert consisted of unusually fine 
strawberries, and the President, after finish- 
ing his first saucer, laid down his spoon with 
a sigh and wistful glance in the direction of 
his wife. To his surprise, she leaned for- 
ward, and with a meaning glance at her 
guest, said brightly: 

““Won’t you have another saucer of berries, 
Mr. Lincoln? They are unusually fine!” 

With a start of pleased surprise, Lincoln 
eagerly passed to her his empty saucer. 

Quickly filling it with the delicious berries, 
and adding an extra quantity of rich cream, 
she returned it to her husband, with another 
glance at Brown. 

The old man immediately began his story, 
ably assisted by the lady, and Lincoln re- 
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plied, as he enjoyed his berries. “Ot course, 
Brown! Of course, I’ll see about it! A boy 
wh» wouldn’t desert to see his mother, perhaps 
for the last time, would deserve to be shot!” 





LINCOLN AND THE WAR 
By LORING W. PUFFER 


T was in 1861, the first year of the war. 
President Lincoln was at Washington, 
doubtful, yet determined, sorrowful, yet with 
an abiding faith, and daily and nightly perse- 
cuted and annoyed by an army of unfit men 
wanting official positions and places and using 
his valuable ‘ime. He had given his door- 
keeper insiructions to admit no one. On a 
certain day, an importunate indiv-dual that 
would not take “no” for an answer awoke 
“Tad,” the darling son of the President, and 
he ran out to see the trouble. After listening 
a moment he grasped the situation and butted 
in with: “Do you want to see Pa? Tl trot 
him out for a quarter.” ‘Tad,’ receiving the 
quarter, vanished, and in about five minutes 
came out leading the President, who greeted 
his visitor pleasantly and to the delight of 
“Tad.” The few spectators commented at 
the time that “Tad” had shown evidence of 
his future qualifications as a financier, which, 
as will be sadly remembered, was cut short 
by death some time later. This item I found 
among the papers of the late Honorable 
Samuel T. Worcester of Norwalk, Ohio, who 
took John Sherman’s. place in the Hovse of 
Representatives at Washington when Sher- 
man first became Senator. 


THOMAS AND NANCY LINCOLN 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


“TIT us for humblest service,” prayed 
This kindly, reverent man, 
Content to hold a lowly place 
In God’s Eternal Plan; 
Content by prairie, wood, and stream, 
The common lot to share, 
Or help a neighbor in his need 
Some grievous weight to bear — 
Then trustfully resigned the life 


That had fulfilled his prayer. 


And she in Indiana’s woods 
This many a year who lies, 
Mother and wife whose yearning soul 
Looked sadly from her eyes; 





Who, dying, called her children close 
As the last shadow fell, 

And bade them ever worship God 
And love each other well — 

Then to her forest grave was. borne, 
The wind her funeral knell; 


So drear, so lone, who could have dreamed 
The boy her bed beside, 

Forth from that narrow door would walk 
Among earth’s glorified ? 

But lo! his name from sea to sea 
Gives patriotism wings; 

Upon his brow a crown is set 
Grander than any king’s; 

And to these fameless graves his fame 
Tender remembrance brings. 


Ah! still the humble God doth choose 
The mighty to confound; 

Still them that fear and follow Him 
His angel campeth round; 

And while by Indiana’s woods 
Ohio murmuring flows, 

And Illinois’ green levels shine 
In sunset’s parting glows,— 

While Liberty is dear, our hearts 
Will hallow their repose. 

Reprinted from The N. Y. Independent. 


* The opening words of this poem were used by Thomas 
Lincoln as he asked Divine blessing at the table. What 
more fitting sentiment could be associated with the life of 
Lincoln’s boyhood and manhood. 
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LINCOLN MONUMENT AT OAK RIDGE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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THE BRIDGING OF SPACE 


By GARNAULT AGASSIZ 


ROM time immemorial the expansion of 

trade has been conditioned upon the 
inauguration of better facilities for the ex- 
change of commodities and ideas. Primitive 
man’s first attempt to create a mercantile 
world followed his discovery that in the 
utilization of the wind he had a power that 
would enable him to travel with little diffi- 
culty to unknown lands, and every great 
epoch of commercial and industrial expansion 
has been the result of some scientific dis- 
covery that has brought the peoples of the 
earth into closer relationship. 

Especially has this been true of the United 
States, whose development was dependent on 
the settlement of practically unexplored re- 
gions, on the linking together of the scattered 
and sparsely settled communities so formed, 
and on the exploitation of vast natural re- 
sources far removed from the zone of civili- 
zation. 

In this, more than any other country, per- 
haps, the annihilation of distance has been the 


secret of progress. The story of this annihi- 
lation constitutes one of the most romantic 
and important chapters of American history. 
It tells of the early trader, that pioneer mis- 
sionary of colonial commerce, and the diffi- 
culties he had to surmount—difficulties that 
in the light of present-day conditions would 
seem insurmountable indeed; of the old stage 
coach, winding its precarious way along roads 
that were often little more than trails, held up 
by brigand, or dashed down side of precipice, 
victim to the elements; of the railroad and the 
tremendous physical obstructions its builders 
had to meet and overcome; of the telegraph 
and the telephone, and the part electricity is 
playing in the solution of our great transpor- 
tation problems. 

To the commercial traveler, or as his pro- 
totype was known, the peddler, must be ac- 
corded a large share of credit for the upbuild- 
ing of the United States. Imbued with 
characteristic Yankee courage and hardiness, 
inoculated with the Yankee spirit of determina- 
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SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 


tion he transported himself and wares to the 
remotest regions, treating hardship and trial 
as mere events in the life of the everyday 


But at best the Ameri- 
can colonist had little en 
from. the 
British authorities to de- 


couragement 


velop his internal trade, 
and it was not until the 
War of the Revolution had 
freed this country from the 
oppressor’s yoke, and the 
after effects of that war 
had been entirely obliterat- 
ed, that native industry had 
an opportunity to assert 
itself. 

It was just at this time 
that Stevenson and Bald- 
win, in England and 
America respectively, were 
perfecting working models 
of the ‘iron horse,” the 
coming of which had been 
anticipated for many 
years. The American 
merchant and manutac 
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turer, harassed by old-time methods 
of transportation, were only too 
ready to test the practicability of 
any innovation that promised to 
solve the great problem of trans- 
portation. The railroad was a 
practical, if not a financial success 
fromthe outset, and before very 
long all the more important centers 
of the East had been interlinked 
by a comprehensive network of 
steel. 

No sooner had the railrvad be- 
come an actuality than it became 
apparent that if its possibilities 
were to be even partially devel- 
oped, some method of commu- 
nication speedier than the train it- 
self would have to be devised to 
control it. 

True, there was the telegraph, 
but the telegraph in those days was 
very different from the telegraph 
of our own time. 
a series of rude semaphores, set 


It consisted of 


just near enough to one another 
to permit the attendant at one 
station to read, with the aid of the 


telescope, the signals of the other, the mes- 
sages being indicated in code by so many 
movements of the arm. to the left or right 
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PREPARING THE MESSAGE FROM DICTATION — PERFORATING 


Its disadvantages were many. The necessity 
of repeating the message at each station in- 
creased the liability of error in transmission, 
but the greatest drawback was its utter in- 
dependability in threatening or foggy weather. 
Communication was frequently interrupted 
in the middle of a message. One such inter- 
rupted message brought much gloom to the 
citizens of London on a certain day in autumn 
in the year 1815. ‘Wellington defeated the 
French at Waterloo,” telegraphed the Dover 
operator; ‘‘ Wellington defeated,’ came the 
message to London—and then the fog fell. 
And for three days not a single telegraphic 
message reached the English capital, and not 
until the regular post arrived did the metrop- 
olis learn of the Iron Duke’s crowning victory. 

The telegraph first saw the light in the 
brain of Doctor Robert Hooke of London, 
England, in 1664. A physicist of extraordi- 
nary fecundity, but few of whose inventions 
were of any practical value to humanity, 
Doctor Hooke suggested a system by which 
through an arrangement of signals the capitals 
of Europe could be brought into clese com- 
munication. But an incredulous public, just 
recovering from its disappointment ai the 


failure of all this same doctor’s thirty different 
methods of flying, could not be expected to 
lend much moral or financial support to a 
scheme of even a wilder nature, so the idea 
died with the doctor, not to reassert itself for 
nearly a hundred years. 

But when it did reassert itself it had a cham- 
pion in one of the greatest figures in history 
—Napoleon Bonaparte. Just emerging from 
the bloody revolution, with the laurels of 
victory fresh upon him, Napoleon, with the 
precipience common to greatness, realized 
that if his life dream of world conquest were 
to be realized he would have to be better pre- 
pared for war than any of his antagonists. 
So it was not to be wondered at that when a 
young inventor named Claude Chapj:é un- 
folded to him an ingenious plan by which the 
more important provincial towns of the Re- 
public could be brought into close touch with 
the capital, he shou!d be only too ready to 
embrace it. 

The first French telegraph connected Paris 
with Lille, a distance of over a hundred miles, 
and one of the first despatches reccived 
through its agency was the announcement, on 
November 30, 1794, to the Assembly in con- 
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REMOVING THE REEL OF TELEPOST MESSAGES RECEIVED 





AT 1,000 WORDS A MINUTE 


vention at Paris, of Condé’s unconditional 
surrender. Other trunk lines were rapidly 
constructed, and before long Calais, Stras- 
burg, Toulon and Bayorne had been brought 
within speaking distance of Paris. A me 
size could be sent from Calais to Paris, a 
distance of 
Strasburg 
half 
miles, in twenty minutes, and from Bayonne 


152 miles, in three minutes; from 
to Paris, 255 miles, in six and a 
inutes; from ‘Toulon to Paris, 317 
to Paris, 425 miles, in less than half an hour. 

The success of the telegraph in France led 
to its speedy adoption in other European 
countries, especially in England, where Dover, 

Portsmouth, Liverpool, and other of the more 
importants seaports were given telegraphic 
communication with London. 
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The United States in those 
days, with its status scarcely 
defined, and with a few impor- 
tant commercial interests, was 
not so ready to welcome inno- 
vation as when, a few years 
later, the seed of freedom had 
brought forth its first fruits, 
and it was not until 1825, on 
the eve of the locomotive's 
advent, that the telegraph was 


introduced into this country. 
The first telegraph brought 


Sandy Hook into communica- 
tion with the old New York 
customs house—or should we 
say, sometimes brought Sandy 


Hook into communication 
with the New York customs 
house, for when the weather 


was at all foggy a message 
would be oftentimes delayed 
until long after the vessel, 
whose arrival at the gate of the 
Western Hemisphere it was 
supposed to herald, had 
reached her dock. 

The independability of the 
“semaphore” system of teleg- 
raphy having been demonstra- 
ted, railroad engineers looked 
to the electric telegraph as the 
one solution of this all-over 
shadowing problem in the 
world of transportation. The 
electric telegraph was in no 
sense a new idea. As far 
back as 1727 a Stephen Gray cf 
London had transmitted electric impulses ovcr 
700 feet of wire; some years later, in 1753, 
an anonymous contributor to a Scottish peri- 
odical had made a detailed and _ intelligent 
forecast of the telegraph, and a few years 
later Bishop Richard Watson, of Llandaff, 
Wales, who combined physics with divinity, 
had reported his success in discharging Ley- 
den jars through 10,600 feet of wire. So far 
as is known, the first electric telegraph, a very 
crude affair indeed, and of no commercial 
value whatsoever, was invented in 1774, by 
LeSage of Geneva, Switzerland, and during 
the next fifty years many noted European 
and American scientists, including Ampére, 
and Baron Schilling, 
worked day and night in an effort to produce 
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a practical electric telegraph, but, owing 
chiefly to the fact that the friction machine 
was the only then known method of producing 
electricity, met with very indifferent success. 

In the early thirties, Wheatstone, an English 
jeweler with an inventive turn of mind, de- 
vised an electric telegraph, which under cer- 
tain conditions would carry a message to a 
distance of thirteen miles; but the real credit 
for the electro-magnetic telegraph must be 
accorded to three Americans: 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the first really prac- 
tical telegraph; Professor Jo- 
seph Henry,* of Princeton 
University, whose _ perfected 
electric magnet made that tel- 
egraph a commercial possibil- 
ity, and Alfred Vail, who lent 
his wonderful mechanical 
genius to its practical devel- 
opment. 

To the people of that day 
the electric telegraph was an 
ingenious toy—whoever heard 
of speaking in dots and dashes 
—and it was only by moving 
heaven and earth that Morse 
succeeded in interesting Con- 
gress in his invention to the 
extent of $30,000. But even 
after the practicability of the 
new telegraph had been dem- 
onstrated Congress was still 
sceptical, for it turned it back 
to Morse to do with as he 
would, refusing to squander 
any more of the people’s 
money on such a wildcat ven- 
ture! 

But there was one member 
of the administration more far- 
sighted than his confreres. It 
was none less than the Post- 
master General, who resigned 
his portfolio in the Cabinet to 
accept the presidency of the 
first telegraph company in the 
world, The Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company of America. 
Shortly after this—to be exact, 
on May 24th, 1844 — there 
was enacted that little scene, 
fraught with such tremendous 
importance to the commercial 
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SPC 677 
progress of the world, in which Miss Annie 
Ellsworth, a daughter of the then Commis- 
sioner of Patents, by a single touch of a 
button, brought Baltimore and Washington 
into instantaneous communication. 

With this initial triumph to its credit, the 
telegraph company soon won the confidence 
of the public, and before long its wires had 
been extended to every important city in the 
East. In Europe, too, it soon superseded the 





A TELEPOST MESSAGE — CHEMICALLY 
CHARACTERS 


*It is a coincidence that Professor Henry sheu!d have transmitted both the first wire and wireless messages ever sent in 


America. 
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The feasibility of the 
instantaneous transmis- 
sion of human thought to 
even the remotest regions 
having been practically 
demonstrated it was only 
natural that some mem- 
bers of the scientific 
world should direct their 
efforts to a similar trans- 
mission of the human 
voice. One of these—a 
man whose name_ has 
since become a household 
word to the people of 
every land—was living an 
obscure life on a Western 
Ontario farm. It was 
Professor Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. 

Professor Bell’s father, 
Melville Bell, a professor 
of elocution and a scien- 
tific writer on the voice, 


MAYOR HIBBARD OF BOSTON OPENING TELEPOST SERVICE had left Scotland two 


BETWEEN BOSTON AND PORTLAND, 


dial and other crude systems of electrical 
telegraphy, Morse deriving both riches and 
honor from his invention’s adoption there. 

The first important improvement in the 
Morse telegraph was made by Dr. Alexander 
Bain, a Scotchman, who, by inventing the 
perforated tape, made the automatic tele- 
graph a possibility. To Doctor Bain, also, 
belongs the credit for the discovery of the 
electro-chemical telegraph, he first having used 
with success a chemicaJly prepared ribbon for 
the reception of telegraphic messages. Wheat- 
stone of England followed Bain with a per- 
forated tape in automatic electro-magnetic 
telegraphy, recording his messages in ink. 
The next important step in its evolution was 
the introduction by J. B. Stearns of Boston 
of duplex telegraphy, a system which per- 
mitted the transmission of two messages over 
a single Wire, one in either direction. 

Unquestionably the crowning achievement 
in Morse telegraphy was the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. The first cable was laid in 
1848, but was in use for a few days only. 
The permanent cable was laid a few years 
later, the feat being performed by the ‘“‘Great 
Eastern,” at that time and for many years 
later the largest ship in the world. 
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of his son’s health. From 
childhood young Bell had 
delved in the mysteries of 
science, making them both 
his labor and his play. It 
was this diligent application, 
perhaps, that temporarily 
impaired his health and 
gave to Canada instead of 
to Scotland the nominal 
credit of having produced 
the telephone, for the Bells 
had been in Canada less 
than a year when the son 
succeeded in transmitting 
the first oral message ever 
sent over an electrically 
charged wire. To the far- 
mers of that region, per- 
mitted a test of his wonder- 
ful contrivance, Professor 
Bell must have seemed a 
wizard indeed. 

The first telephone line in 
the world ran from Tutelo 
Heights to Brantford, a dis- 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPH A?PARATUS 


tance of three miles, and the first commercial 
telephone line just one block from a Brant- 
ford groceryman’s store on one corner to his 
residence on the other. Brantford today, for 
that reason, is known the world over as the 
“Telephone City.” 

But Canada was as poor then as she is rich 
now, and while she offered Professor Bell 
much moral support, she did little to enable 
him to string his wires, so, following in the 
footprints of many of his compatriots, he 
trekked South, where the commercial possi- 
bilities were much brighter than at home. 

Professor Bell introduced his telephone to 
the American public at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876. There it was regarded as a 
very ingenious toy but quite unpractical from 
a commercial view-point. The big capitalists 
who might have been expected to invest in 
it themselves or prompt others to do so smiled 
upon it with compassion. A well-known firm 
of New York publishers, for instance, were 
offered a half interest in it for $5,000, but 
even $5,000 was more than any sane business 
men would risk on a scheme which appeared 
so impracticable. Eventually, however, the 
Bells managed to interest a few capitalists in 
their invention and a three-mile experimental 





















































680 THE 
line was constructed. Even then, it is said, 
the Western Union interests could have ac- 
quired the entire rights for $60,000. Shortly 
after this, however, Edison invented the trans- 
mitter which, like the Henry electric magnet 
with the Morse telegraph, assured beyond 
peradventure the future success of telephony. 

The marvelous growth of the parent Bell 
company and its numerous subsidiaries is toc 
well known to need repetition here, but it is 
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interesting to note in passing that in the thirty 
years that have intervened, the shares of the 
first Bell concern have increased 3,200 times 
their par value. 

Byt to return to the telegraph. Though 
its fundamental principles are practically 
identical, the present electric telegraph bears 
but a faint resemblance to its Morse prototype, 
for sixty years of progress have left their im- 
press on the telegraph as on the other great 
discoveries of the nineteenth century. At 
the present time there are two distinct fields 
of ielegraphy: electro-magnetic and electro- 
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chemical. Electro-magnetic telegraphy may 
be divided into three principal systems; the 
regular Morse equipment of a relay sounder 
and key, still in universal use in the United 
States and Canada; the system of telegraphy 
by which, through magnetic influence, the 
Morse characters are recorded in ink on a tape, 
in use in most of the countries of Europe, and 
the Wheatstone automatic telegraph, used ex- 
tensively in England. 

By the electro-chemical method the Morse 
characters are also recorded on a tape, but 
electro-chemically, the tape being moistened 
in a solution of ferro-cyanide of potassium. 
This tape coming into contact with the steel 
recording wire under which it is drawn, de 
composes, or corrodes, the latter, causing it to 
leave its mark—in this case one or other of 
the Morse characters—upon the tape in a 
pronounced Prussian blue. So gradual is 
this electrolytic action on the recording wire 
that it is estimated that there is enough steel in 
an ordinary knitting needle to mark a tape 
nine hundred miles long. 

But even the present telegraph has limita- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that less than 
ten per cent. of the wire’s capacity is utilized 
in the transmission of a telegraphic message. 
It was to the intricate problem of how to over- 
come this enormous waste of energy that two 
eminent American scientists—Thomas Edison 
and Patrick B. Delany—devoted many anx- 
ious hours from 1870 to 1873. 

Working conjointly, Edison and Delany 
first directed their attention to the electro 
chemical field, improving the Bain system in 
devious ways; then, conceding that all the 
possibilities of this order of telegraphy had 
been fully developed, turned to the Morse 
system for their problem’s solution. 

After perfecting a quadruplex telegraph 
four messages*over one wire—the Wizard cf 
Menlo Park, feeling that other fields of en 
deavor promised speedier reward, abandoned 
the field, but Mr. Delany, convinced of the 
problem’s ultimate solubility, worked on un 
intermittently, accomplishing more in his 
thirty-odd years of consistent effort than any 
other worker in the field. His first conspicu- 
ous achievement was the synchronous multi- 
plex telegraph, which permitted the trans- 
mission of six messages. This system was 
sold by Mr. Delany to the British govern- 
ment for its postal telegraph service. In the 
succeeding thirty years Mr. Delany improved 
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the electro-magnetic telegraph in various 
ways, besides making important contribu- 
tions to other branches of electrical science, 
but he never relinquished hope of ultimately 
solving the problem he and his co-worker 
had unsuccessfully wrestled with. 

Almost at the outset he saw that the possi- 
bilities of the Bain system of telegraphy had 
not been so fully developed as he and Mr. 
Edison had believed; that, on the contrary, 
only with the electro-chemical telegraph would 
it be possible to gain full use of the wire. So, 
starting at the beginning once more, he strug- 
gled bravely toward the goal, overcoming 
problem, surmounting difficulty, meeting dis- 
appointment, but moving irresistibly forward, 
until after more than thirty years in the field 
of experiment, he was able to announce in 
the “‘telepost” the consummation of one of the 
most intricate problems that ever confronted 
a scientist. 

In a little scene that will go down in his- 
tory side by side with that of the inaugura- 
tion of telegraphic communication between 
Washington and Baltimore, Mayor Hibbard 
of Boston formally opened telepost service 
between Boston and Portland, congratulat- 
ing Mayor Leighton of Portland on the dawn 
of an era of cheap and rapid telegraphy which 
would mean so much to their own and other 
municipalities. 

To the Morse telegraph, still in general 
use in Canada and the United States, with 
its individual operators and its twenty words 
a minute, the telepost is what the ‘‘Dread- 
naught” is to the ‘*Monitor,” or what the 
was to its Treve- 
thick prototype. Under-regular service con 
ditions this wonderful invention transmits 
from 1,500 to 1,800 words a minute over a 


locomotive of Stevenson 


single wire, while in experimental tests it 
has been known to transmit and record nearly 
$,000 words in the same time. This wonder- 
ful velocity analyzed means the transmission 
of nearly 2,500 distinct Morse signals every 
second. 

Telepost messages are prepared on_ per- 
forating machines with standard keyboards, 
the tape being drawn through the machine 
to conform with the speed of the operator. 
In its course the tape passes under a pair 
of steel punches, cach operated by a magnet 
and controlled by the Morse transmitting 
key. Every time a key is struck, whether 
for a dot or a dash, two distinct perforations 
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are made, one near the upper and one near 
the lower edge of the tape, the former to 
permit the transmisson of positive, the lat- 
ter, negative impulses. As perforated, the 
tape is run onto a spool, and as the spools 
are filled they are passed through the trans- 
mitting machine. ‘The impulses are recorded 
on a chemically prepared tape, which winds 
on a spool similar to that from which it was 
transmitted. The tape is then handed to 
the typewriter and transcribed. 

While Delany was seeking some practical 
method of utilizing the full capacity of the 
wire, other scientists, ever delving, scientist- 
like, into the depths of the mysterious and 
unknown, were grappling with another prob- 
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MARCONI TRANSATLANTIC STATION 
AT SOUTH WELLFLEET, MASS. 


lem, equally intricate, equally stupendous, 
and equally important to the commercial in- 
terests of the world—the transmission of elec- 
tro-telegraphic messages without the aid of 
wires, in other words, wireless telegraphy. 

Wireless telegraphy was not by any means 
a new science, for in 1617 Famiano Strada, 
an Italian physicist, had described a magnetic 
device for communicating signals through 
space, and in 1746 an Austrian scientist named 
Winckler had announced his success in trans- 
mitting a number of short-distance electric 
signals with no communicating wire. <A year 
later Bishop Watson had demonstrated the 
conductivity of water by sending electric im- 
pulses across the River Thames, his success 
being repeated on this side of the Atlantic 
by Franklin and in Switzerland by DeLuc. 

But while the possibilities of wireless teleg- 
raphy by conduction had been established 
as early as 1746, it was not until nearly a 
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hundred years later that Morse succeeded 
in sending the first intelligible wireless mes- 
sage. This was in 1842, the message hav- 
ing been transmitted over a creek eighty feet 
in width. Since that time many devices for 
transmitting electric messages across exten- 
sive bodies of water have been introduced, 
and from time to time short-distance messages 
have been successfully transmitted, but wire- 
less telegraphy by conduction has never met 
with pronounced success. 
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Wireless telegraphy by induction — the 
transmission of electric impulses without 
any apparent conductive medium, however 
has been both a scientific and a commercial 
success. It was first suggested by Dr. 
Henry, then a professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy at the Albany Academy, 
when in 1838 he established wireless com- 
munication between two rooms in his house. 
These rooms were situated eighteen feet apart 
and were separated by two thick walls. 

During the succeeding fifty ycars many 


scientists attempted to solve the great prob- 
lem of wireless telegraphy, but it was not 
until 1888 that Professor Hertz of Bonn, by 
discovering the waves that bear his name, 
established the correctness of the hypothesis, 
often advanced but never with any great de- 
gree of conviction, that electric impulses might 
be transmitted to unlimited distance without 
artificial conduction. It was a wonderful 
discovery, and a discovery that, theoretically 
at least, revolutionized the whole science of 
electrical communication. Never before had 
it been dreamed that an electric impulse could 
travel 186,000 miles a second, passing through 
every opaque substance but metal, and mak 
ing in the same breath of time over 245,000, 
000 distinct impignments on any object sus 
ceptible to its influence. 

Scientists the world over recognized im 
mediately that in the practical utilization of 
this marvelous force wou!d lic the solution 
of the great problem of wireless telegraphy, 
and directed their efforts to this end. A 
year or two later Professor Calzecchi Onesti 
of Fermo, Italy, invented a device for receiv 
ing and distinguishing electric signals, and 
in the two or three years following this de- 
vice was variously improved and modified, 
chiefly by Professor Branly and Doctor, now 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the latter naming it the 
coherer. The honor of inventing the wire- 
less telegraph, however, fell to a young Italian 
student less than twenty years of age—Gusgli- 
elmo Marconi. Receiving little encourage- 
ment in his own land, Marconi took his in- 
vention to England, of which country his 
mother was a subject. This was in 1898. 
Arriving in London, Marconi succeeded in 
gaining the ear of Sir William Preece, director 
of the British Postal Telegraph Department, 
and himself a scientist of considerable stand- 
ing. Impressed by the seeming practicabil- 
ity of young Marconi’s device, Sir William 
lent him both moral and financial support. 
His action in so doing was severely criticized 
by many eminent British scientists, who de- 
clared that what Marconi was accomplishing 
they themselves had accomplished maay years 
before. Marconi’s successes, however, ¢rad- 
ually overcame all prejudice, and when after 
repeated trials he broug!t the continents 
of Europe and America into wireless com- 
munication, he was heralded as a wizard 
among wizards by even the most sceptical. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
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Europe was accomplishing everything in its 
new and promising field. The very first 
patent ever issued for a practical wireless 
telegraph was granted to an American, and 
by the United States government. ‘This was 
in 1886, the inventor being Professor Amos 
Emerson Dolbear of Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts. Without discrediting Marconi’s 
wonderful achievement, it is fair to assume 
that the wireless telegraph would have been 
perfected here before many years had passed, 
for more than one American scientist had 
evolved a wireless telegraph. Professor P. 
A. Fessenden was experimenting many years 
before the Italian wizard had established 
his reputation, and but for the destruction 
of his English station might have antici- 
pated Marconi in transatlantic wireless. 
In any event the American was advancing 
along radically different lines than his 
European brother, and even the success 
of Marconi, Lodge and other European 
scientists did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, lead him to abandon his own for 
the European system. 

Many scientists have contributed to 
the success of wireless telegraphy in this 
country. Numbered among them are 
Fessenden, DeForest, Shoemaker, Babcock 
and, as might be expected, Edison. Of 
these the DeForest system, the name com- 
monly applied to the American system of 
wireless in general use, has been the most 
successful. 

The DeForest system was invented in 


sistance being automatically decreased, per- 
mitting the reception of the signals through 
an ordinary telephone receiver, and the trans- 
mission of messages to greater distances with 
the same power. In place of the interrupted 
current and the old Rumkorf coil, Dr. De- 
Forest introduced the alternating current 
and the transformer, which made for higher 
speed and greater efficiency. 

Dr. DeForest’s system was recognized al- 
most immediately by the United States gov- 
ernment. It was first employed by the Army 
Signal service between Cape Nome and St. 
Michaels, Alaska, as a temporary link in the 
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scientific course at Yale. DeForest’s atten- 

tion was drawn to wireless telegraphy by 

Marconi’s experiments in this country during 
the race for the American Cup. He saw and 
eliminated many of the disadvantages of the 
Marconi system. In place of the complicated 
coherer, he introduced the anticoherer, so 
naming it because it acted in diametrical op- 
position to the Marconi device. The great 
disadvantage of the coherer lay in the decrease 
of the resistance of the filings on receipt of 
the signal, which made imperative the em. 
ployment of an automatic device to restore 
that resistance to its original value. The 
confusion caused by this tapping device pre- 
vented the recognition by ear of the signals, 
so the message had to be printed on a Morse 
tape. In the DeForest system, instead of 
filings, an electrolytic fluid was used, the re- 
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cable service between Seattle and the Yukon. 
These two places are separated by a body of 
water 110 miles wide, and this gulf being fre- 
quently blocked by ice, the tearing up of the 
cable was of no infrequent occurrence. The 
success of the wireless was so pronounced that 
the government decided to do away with the 
cable at this point altogether. Since then it 
has been in constant use, and only this year 
Admiral Greeley declared it to be more re- 
liable than the cable it connected. 

In the past year or two the DeForest wire- 
less telegraph has been very greatly improved, 
a number of scientists and electrical engineers 
having devoted their entire time to it. Com- 
mercially the American system of wireless 
has been more successful than the European. 
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INSTRUCTING SAILORS IN THE OPERATION OF THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 
AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


It is today employed extensively on both land 
and water, chiefly, however, on the latter. 
The greater part of the United States fleet is 
equipped with it, and practically every coast- 
wise line on both the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. In foreign countries, also, it kas been 
used to some extent. 

Marconi, however, has devoted his encr- 
gies to long distance work—which, after all, 
is the real field of the wireless telegraph, and 
it is only fair to him to say that in this re- 
gard he is very much ahead of his American 
competitors. Every transatlantic line but 
one carries the Marconi system, the exception 
being the Royal Mail Steamship Packet Com- 
pany, which uses the United Wireless. 

Another invention that is destined to pay 
an important part in the world of commu- 
nication is the wireless telephone. Conceived 
by Professor Bell and developed by Sir Wil- 
liam Preece, Dr. Poulsen, and other scientists 
of note, the wireless telephone has been 
brought up to its present high state of de- 
velopment ky Dr. DeForest cf wireless telc- 
graph fame. For wireless telephony is not 


in so chaotic a state as is commonly supposed. 
The United States, British and Ita'ian gov- 
ernments have all installed it on their ships. 
On its trip around the world, the various ships 
of the Atlantic fleet were kept in constant 
communication with one another by the wire- 
less telephone. On the Great Lakes, also, 
it has been used with success. Ait the present 
time there are nearly thirty wireless telephone 
stations in course of erection on these famous 
inland waters alone. What a tremendous 
boon the wireless telephone wil be to the 
shipping of the Great Lakes can be seen 
readily when it is remembered that eighty 
per cent. of all the water tonnage of North 
Amcrica is carried on their waters. This com- 
putcd means nearly seven times as much 
freight as the combined mercantile {locts of 
the world carry through the Sucz Cazal. At 
the present time over 4,C00 freieht, 250 pas- 
senger and 2,500 pleasure and ot>cr craft 
comprise the fleet of the Great Lakes. [very 
year there are hundreds of accidents, for these 
waters are among the most treacherous in 


the world. Many, r-any vessels Lave left 























THE HILLS 


their docks never to be heard from again. 
Storms rise without warning—to the sailor. 
True, the United States Weather Bureau has 
posted weather warnings hours before the 
storm broke, but hitherto it has been impos- 
sible to carry these warnings to the sailor out 
on the mighty deep, far from any source of 
communication. The wireless telephone will 
change all this. The telephone will ring, the 
captain will receive his warning and hasten 
to shelter ere the storm has had time to 
break. 

At present it is impossible even to predict 
what the future has in store for wireless. 
That it is destined to be an important link 
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in intercommunication, no one can gainsay. 
The recent ‘‘Republic’”’ disaster, in which 
through the instrumentality of the wireless 
telegraph over a thousand souls were spared 
a watery grave, alone vindicated its right to 
a permanent place in the commercial work 
of tomorrow. 

Will it be possible to telephone between 
cities and across continents without wires? 
Will it be possible to apply Delany’s wonder- 
ful achievement to the wireless telegraph? 
Will it be possible to consummate many other 
wonderful things that now seem impossible ? 
—are questions that the future alone can 
decide. 


THE HILLS OF HOME 


HILLS of home, how beautiful you rise! 
With crests of purple and with slopes of green— 


Lovers 
You 


Strong 
You 


of heaven and of paradise— 
tower to heights serene. 


mothers of swift brooks and eager men! 
send your children forth to town and tide, 


And though they come not back, above the plain 
Still patiently you bide. 


You stand forever calm and blest and fair, 
While all the circling seasons come and go: 
summer and autumn like bright flowers you wear; 
You shoulder winter’s snow. 


Like sleep you stand or like refreshful death, 
While all the wind of heaven round you streams. 

O hills of home, how sweet your violet breath 
Blows through the exile’s dreams! 


—FEdward Wilbur Mason, 
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By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


S the various industries of our country 

are studied at close range, the convic- 
tion forces itself upon one that “know-how” 
and a dominating personality count for 
quite as much today as ever. 

Years ago when the weavers in old Scot- 
land made a piece of woolen cloth, they wove 
into it their individuality—the sturdy, Scotch 
character was impressed into the warp and 
woof of the fabric. The severe religious 
tenets; the wholesome simplicity of ‘‘hag- 
gis,” ‘‘oat cakes” and “porridge’’ were 
duplicated in the goods. N« wonder then 
that the strikingly distinctive plaids of the 
Highlands and Lowlands were character- 
istic of the wearers. The sturdy strength 
and durability of Scotch woolens could not 
be improved upon. No amount of damp 
will shrink them; and they will even bear im- 
mersion in boiling water and come out un- 





WHERE VIGILANT EYES AND DEFT FINGERS 
BE DISPLACED BY MACHINERY 


hurt,—a veritable armor for the rigorous 
climate of Highland brae and mountain. 

The career of Robert Owen, the Welshman, 
the first to solve the question of introducing 
labor-saving machinery at New Lanark, 
Scotland, where he established a business that 
attracted the attention of the civilized world, 
is ful) of interest. Czars, kings, archbishops, 
lord economists, thinkers and 
philosophers—all have been to see the work 
accomplished by Robert Owen at New 
Lanark, with its happy, loving and prosperous 
working population of 2,000 people. 

The grandson of one of these old Scotch 
weavers, having served his minority in his 
father’s mills, came to America with a legacy 
of trade secrets that had been guarded as 
family heirlooms, and passed down from 
generation to generation; and with these he 
brought into a field of almost limitless op- 
portunity a fitness for man- 
agement that meant suc- 
cess. All the secrets and 
experience of hereditary 
craftsmanship and art 
were inherently his to 
produce fabrics as perfect 
in their way as the richest 
tapestries of Gobelin. The 
man who is as proud of his 
craft as other men are of 
their art or profession is 
certain to find his way to 
the top. 

Starting at the very bot- 
tom and acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of every 
detail connected with mod- 
ern devices, John Shirreffs 
later established his own 
worsted mills with the 
same determination to 
equal and excel in Ameri- 


governors, 


NEVER 


WILL 
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WHERE EVERY 
can-made cloths that inspired his ancestors 
as they wove the matchless plaids of Scotland. 
From many sources I had heard of this 
young man, and the consensus of opinion 
was: “There’s a man you are going to hear 
more of in the worsted industry.” 

When he was on his way to Chicago, as a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention to nominate William Howard Taft, 
I first met Mr. John Shirreffs. The general 
interest of former years was accentuated by 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. 

On one of the wettest of rainy days in 
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responsibility and always made good. Several 
years ago he became manager of the Fitch- 
burg Worsted Company, and later he was 
agent for both of the Fitchburg mills of the 
American Woolen Company. His achieve 
ments soon attracted the attention of the 
trade in general, and it was not long before he 
had acquired a mill of his own, which has 
recently been much enlarged. 

As we sat waiting in his office, my attention 
was drawn to a beautiful fabric, lying on the 
directors’ table. When Mr. Shirreffs en- 
tered, he called attention to the cloth and 





BEAUTIFUL AND EXQUISITE 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S INAUGURAL SUIT 
January, we started to visit his worsted 
factory at Fitchburg, in the very heart of 
New England’s industrial district, where 
America’s most expert workmen are found. 
Climatic conditions are supposed to have 
much to do with success in the worsted in- 
dustry; though in the final equation the 
ability, adaptiveness and aggressiveness of 
the management are the basic reasons for 
every success, after all. 

Coming to the United States from Almonte, 
Ontario, where he had worked in his father’s 
woolen mill, John Shirreffs went first to 
Utica, New York, serving apprenticeship in 
one of the most famous mills in this country. 
Here he was often promoted to increasing 
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VORSTEDS 
FROM BLACK PATTERN ON THE LEFT 
observed: ‘‘ There is the design chosen for the 
inaugural suit of President-elect Taft.” 
Naturally, my interest in this cloth, which 
was of special design and the finest texture, 
was heightened by learning that of this cloth 
a president’s inaugural suit was to be made. 
Everywhere was apparent Mr. Shirreffs’ 
thorough knowledge of his craft and his en- 
thusiasm in his work, and my visit to this 
worsted mill was quite as interesting as 
Visiting an exposition of arts and crafts; 
for here indeed was a ‘“‘live exhibit,” demon- 
strating a triumph of American industry. 
Out in the factory we were shown many 
pieces of finished goods, gracefully draped, 
standing bolt upright, near the windows: as 
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MANY THOUSANDS OF FINE BUT 

ARE REQUIRED FOR EACH BOLT OF 
in tailor shops; here John Shirreffs person- 
ally makes a careful inspection of each one. 
No surer guarantee could be given that the 
products, of his mill are faultless, than that 
they have passed the personal inspection of 
this man. : 

A worsted fabric is sure to be good or in- 
different, chiefly in accordance with the 
tension of the weave. The staple of wool is 
elastic, and if woven too loosely the fabric 
lacks firmness; while if too tight, it is hard, 
the whole depending on the proper tension 
and construction. This tension is tuned in 
the process of weaving. ‘To care in this re- 
gerd can be attributed much of the high 
quality of Mr. Shirreffs’ worsted products, 
and he seemed to determine the proper 
tension of the threads as sentiently as a 
violinist tunes his instrument. 

On the inspection tables we were shown 
bolts of cloth as they had come from the 
finishing room, the ‘‘advance guard” of 
those grades and designs which will become 





TENACIOUS THREADS 


EVERY THREAD TELLS 


the demands of the trade 
during the coming season. 
The first sales are made 
from samples, and from 
these it is quickly apparent 
what the demands are like- 
ly to be, the patterns that 
have been favorably re- 
ceived being turned out as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the warping room, 
there were machines which 
gather the long threads and 
measure them off to the re- 
quired number of yards for 
each bolt of cloth. These 
threads were unwound from 
many bobbins, passing 
through a reed-like instru- 
ment and then on to reels 
that in a few revolutions 
take on enough warp for a 
bolt of cloth. The threads 
from a thousand or more 
bobbins seemed like the 
Hertzian wave collectors 
over a wireless telegraph 
station, constantly coming 
from spools above and be- 
low, to form the large yarn 
cable called the warp. The 
wool fibre or staple for fine 
suitings must be longer than for ordinary 
yarn, because in worsted the staple must all 
lie parallel with but few loose ends. As we 
watched the thousands of spools being 
wound and rewound, it was quite natural 
to compare the achievements of modern 
invention with the crude and cumbersome 
equipments used by our grandmothers when 
they carded, spun and wove the “home- 
spun” for their large families. If this work 
had to be done by hand today, it would take 
generations of weavers to accomplish it. 

The whirring bobbins hummed in musical 
cadences as we passed on to the new weav- 
ing room. As I looked through the doorway, 
I stood spellbound for a moment, watching 
the swiftly flying shuttles shooting the woof 
into the warp and bringing out the design 
laid before the weavers. The beautiful 
cloth was ‘‘growing” on the looms, as one 
by one the tiny threads seen in another part 
of the factory came into exact place and 
pattern. It was the merest increment of 
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increase at each throw of the shuttle; but the 
shuttles flew so swiftly as to almost escape 
the closest watchfulness, and multiplied by 
one hundred wide looms make thousands of 
yards each day. 

Most of the weavers are men and intently 
watch every thread set in the design. ‘There 
were before us fabrics designed to be worn 
by the most exacting society leaders of New- 
port, New York and Washington. All the 
patterns decreed to become the vogue for the 
coming season were being woven; from the 
plaids and pronounced stripes of the college 
boy to the stately, sedate colors for gentlemen 
of the old school. All of American clans were 
to be clad from the product of these looms. 

And what a light, airy weave room it was! 
Built according to the most modern archi- 
tectural designs and almost as light as though 
the blue sky above was all poured in upon the 
work. The roof was of the modern saw- 
tooth pattern with ribbed glass windows, so 
as to get a blend of converging light from all 
sides. With white enameled ceilings and 
hard maple floors, one never saw a hand- 
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somer, lighter, cleaner weave room than this. 
There was no dust nor heavy oily smell that 
pervades most mills—modern ventilation has 
contributed its quota to the achievement of 
American textiles. 

Before the warp is put in work in the 
weaving room, the individual threads must 
be ‘“‘drawn” into the harness frames. Two 
girls work together for this work, one on the 
front and the other behind the frames. The 
girl on one side places a single strand of the 
warp against the heddle and her mate 
draws it through with a hook; each thread 
must be treated in this way in order to get 
it into its proper place and hold it firmly. 

Leaving the weave room, the cloth goes 
first to washers where it is thoroughly scoured 
and rinsed in many waters. Instead of 
wringing the water from the cloth, it is ex- 
tracted by centrifugal force in rapidly re- 
volving tubs. Later it is thoroughly dried 
by running over tentering machines, where 
the wrinkles are gently removed and the cloth 
is spread to its normal and uniform width. 

In another part of the finishing room is 
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BEFORE GOING TO THE DRESSING AND WEAVE ROOMS 
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ONE NEVER SAW A HANDSOMER, 
the shearing department, where machines 
with knives like lawn-mowers are delicately 
adjusted and shave off the nap and loose 
threads as the cloth is passed by. 

It was one of the most interesting pro- 
cesses to watch the press gradually smooth 
out the cloth as it passed between the roller 
and the bed, spreading it to right and left, 
just as the waves in the wake of a boat 
spread wider and wider as thé boat advances. 
The cloth is gradually ironed by this process. 

Worsteds are very sensitive to climatic in- 
fluence. They are repeatedly dried, damp- 
ened and redried, following the old idea in 
Scotland, that soft texture is produced 
largely by the moist climate. The wonder- 
ful machines cannot do all the required work, 
however, for nothing can take the place of 
the human eye. To insure absolute perfec- 
tion, the cloth is several times inspected. 

It was entertaining to watch the girls 
“proof-read,” as a printer would say, on 
their inclined tables, going over the cloth 
carefully with needle and thread and “‘darn- 
ing in” the lost threads wherever needed. 

Any one who has read John G. Saxe’s 
poem called “The Flattening Mill,” can 
better imagine the many processes through 
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CLEANER WEAVE ROOM THAN THIS 
which fine worsteds, like gold leaf, must pass 
before they reach the pink of perfection. 

One thing that stands out modestly on 
the package of cloth is the name of the 
maker. If the people of this country could 
have a direct personal knowledge of this 
great mill, where the finest are 
made, how much easier they could decide 
on the suits desired for winter, spring and 
fall! 

Quality begets quality, and a man who 
can make cloths of such fine texture as the 
Shirreffs Worsted Company is indeed a pub- 
lic benefactor in a country where the idea 
has long outlived its truthfulness that nothing 
is really standard unless it is imported. 

The afternoon passed swiftly, and I felt 
that a better knowledge concerning the clothes 
we wear is quite as important from a public 
welfare standpoint as a like knowledge of 
the food we eat. But beyond this there was 
a greater pleasure and inspiration in seeing a 
young manufacturer in action,’ winning vic- 
tories in the sharp competitive conflicts of 
today, by putting a quality and personality 
into his American-made worsteds that re- 
flect the sterling character of his Scotch- 


worsteds 


weaver ancestors. 























By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


THE LINCOLN HOUSE 


"T’HE Lincoln House at Taunton, Massa- 

chusetts, was the home of the colonial an- 
cestors of Abraham Lincoln. The photo- 
graph of this building which appeared in our 
February number was procured through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Reed & Barton, 


but the frame work of the original house 
remains just the same as when occupied by 
Lincoln's New England ancestors. The 
old wooden latches are to be seen on the doors. 
On the left of the entrance are the kitchen and 
dining reors, five by nine feet, and to the right 





PART OF THE SILVER SERVICE MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. REED & BARTON, 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS, FOR THE BATTLESH:P MiNNESOTA 
A MASTERPIECE OF THE SiLVERSMITH’S ART 


silversmiths, Taunton, Mass., and it stands 
close to their plant on the ground which was 
formerly an island; the surrounding stream 
has been filled in, and the location of the house 
today is about 500 feet from the original site. 

The dwelling originally contained only two 
rooms, Some slight repairs have been made. 


are the living and bed rooms. At the ex- 
treme right is the typical New England 
pantry; opposite to it the ladder leads to 
the attic, where there are more sleeping rooms. 

By a singular coincidence, at the time the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE photographer was at the 
plant of Reed & Barton, focusing the camera 
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on the ancient home of the martyred Presi- 
dent’s family, the new silver service that had 
been made for the United States battle ship, 
“Minnesota,” was still in the factory. The 
temptation proved too strong for our photog- 
rapher, and with the permission of the firm, 
he “snap-shotted”’ this masterpiece of the 
silversmiths’ art, a reproduction of which 
picture appears in this issue. 

Reed & Barton have long occupied the 
foremost rank among American silversmiths, 
and their silverware is found far and wide 
throughout the world, wherever there are 
lovers of artistic chased products. Their 
dainty silverware comes very close to the 
people, for it is found not only on the tables 
but in the hands and at the lips of thousands 
of breakfasters, lunchers and diners through- 
out the world, who are, three times a day, 
pleasantly reminded of Reed & Barton and 
their handsome plant in Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* * * 


GAIL BORDEN’S GIFT TO 
HUMANITY 

AR out on the frontier of Texas, in one 

of those typically Western settlements of 
seventy years ago, was born the man who has 
so much to do with the milk question that his 
name, Gail Borden, is almost synonymous 
with the word milk. 

Does one move from Chicago to New York, 
who is the first caller at the new home? 
Nine times out of ten it will be a gentlemanly 
chap bearing the name ‘‘ Borden”’ on his cap. 
No one who speaks the English tongue needs 
to ask his business,.for the great Borden or- 
ganization—one of the most complete in the 
world—is known to all users of milk. Scarcely 
less familiar to us than the name is the fact that 
their product is guarded with the utmost care. 
Their methods are practical, their inspection 
rigid; 100,000 milk-giving cows are closely 
examined as regards health and general sur- 
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roundings, food and water, entailing a vast 
amount’ of work. 

In all this minute supervision and _insis- 
tence on cleanliness, the Borden organization 
has always been ahead of the laws made to 
enforce purity of this product, and since Gail 
Borden first created a little “milk route” of 
his own, the quality of every quart of that 
almost essential food product has been a 
matter of personal pride 
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The idea of preserving milk by condensing 
it originated with Gail Borden, and when 
he first suggested it in 1856 he was met with 
severe opposition, not only from many friends 
who called him a dreamer, but even from 
the Patent Office itself. No one but Mr. Bor- 
den could see why the evaporation of milk 
should be of any special importance. They 
did not then realize how necessary such a 
product would become to our growing civil- 
ization, our millions of city-dwellers, who 
otherwise could not be sure of pure milk. 

Cleanliness at the source of supply is es- 
sential, and is insured by hermetically sealed 
cans; equally essential it is that air be kept 
from the milk during the condensing process. 
Milk is about eighty-seven per cent. water; 
by the Borden process the evaporation is ac- 
complished apart from the influence of the 
atmosphere, being done by means of a ves- 
sel from which the air has been exhausted, 
and which has been heated inside by a steam 
coil and outside by a steam jacket. By main- 
taining a low heat, the milk is reduced in 
volume, without loss of flavor or discolora 
tion. This process was perfected fifty years 
ago, and has since undergone very little 
change—a high compliment to the persever 
ing inventor, Gail Borden, whose efforts in 
this line have proved a blessing to humanity. 
He also blazed the way for the enforcement 
of sanitary and hygienic safeguards for the 
securing of cleanliness in every detail of 
milk supply, so that sale of impure milk is 
now a rare occurrence. It is a suggestive 
fact that it has not been necessary for this 
firm to change its methods to meet the de- 
mands of the United States government, or 
state and local boards of health—today Bor- 
den methods are still in advance of these 
demands. 

The firm has a contract with the dairymen 
who furnish the milk for condensing, which 
is an object lesson in sanitary science as ap- 
plied to the handling and dispensing of milk. 
A constant, intelligent oversight is exerted, 
and dairymen are required to sell and deliver 
to any one of the company’s plants, as desig- 
nated, the entire output of their dairies, the 
milk to be whole, sweet, unadulterated or 
uncontaminated, containing all the cream 
and to be delivered at a low temperature, 
about fifty degrees, summer and winter. This 
contract provides also for the proper situa- 
tion, condition and ventilating of the cow 
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stables, also for the thorough cleansing of 
the vessels in which the milk is stored and 
of all the utensils used, and that the milk 
house shall be apart, perfectly clean, light 
and airy, the inside to be painted or white- 
washed. The company even follows the 
milkman into the stable and insists that the 
milking shall be done in accordance with 
sanitary rules, and the entire treatment of 
the milk carried out on the same 
Brewery or distillery grains and ensilage are 
under this contract forbidden foods. Sick- 
ness among the herd or in the household must 


basis. 


The value of such co-operation on the part 
of the dairymen cannot be overestimated, 
being a direct safeguard against impurity, 
whether in the supply to factories and sta- 
tions, in the delivery of fresh milk to the con- 
sumer, or whether the product be cream or 
fluid or unsweetened condensed milk left at 
the customer’s door, or in the form of a can 
of sweetened condensed milk which may be 
purchased everywhere throughout the civil- 
ized world and kept for any length of time 
in any climate. 

The firm of “Gail Borden” is the largest 
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PLANT OF THE NASSAU OYSTER 
be at once reported, so that if the company 
deems it necessary, the supply of milk is dis- 
continued. A clause providing for the dairy- 
man’s remuneration is included, so that he 
shall not suffer loss during the period of dis- 
continuance and therefore he is under no 
incentive to evade such a condition. The 
company’s own representatives have the right 
at any time to visit and inspect cows or 
stables, milk house or feed or the dairy uten- 
sils themselves, so that nothing escapes no- 
tice. Constant and alert surveillance is ex- 
ercised in every direction, and over all sources 
of supply. 
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single handler of milk products in the world. 
It can be readily understood that as time went 
on, new avenues of activity opened before its 
enterprising managers, and their business 
rapidly extended. To properly care for such 
vast interests, unrelaxing watchfulness has 
always been necessary to keep everything up 
to the high standard which alone will satisfy 
the exacting officials of the company. A 
large force well housed was needed, and is 
established at the headquariers cf the com 
pany, 108 Hudson Street, New York, where 
Gail Borden’s old associates in the manage- 
ment and their colleagues take eflicient charge 
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—you can’t tell it from the 
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of the work in this handsome and commo- 
dious building planned and erected for the 
exclusive use of the company; it probably 
represents the largest floor space unde: one 
roof devoted to the management of a food 
industry that can be found in the world. 
Here, as all through the company, the domi 
nant noie is the personality of the founder of 
the firm, whose products are designed to 
benefit alike the home, the hospital, the in- 
fant and the adult. 

The growth of the condensed milk indus- 
try is little short of marvelous. Two kinds 
are put on the market by Mr. Borden, “‘The 
Eagle Brand,’’ a sweetened form made by 
mixing pure condensed milk and sugar, which 
has become the greatest single source of milk 
supply in the world; and the 
brand, which is unsweetened, evaporated 
milk, and is rapidly growing in favor with 
More and more people are real- 


‘“*Peerless”’ 


milk users. 
izing that when it is impossible to be assured 
of the absolute cleanliness and purity of fresh 
milk, it is much wiser to buy either one or 
the other of these brands of condensed milk, 
because every can sent out by the Borden 
organization is put up under perfectly sanitary 
conditions. The Borden Brand suggests the 
fact that it is the insignia of an institution 
built upon the bed-rock of honesty and in- 
tegrity, and those who obtain products bear 
ing this trade mark will never incur any of 
the evils arising from the use of impure milk. 


* * * 


THE FLEET HOMEWARD BOUND 
HE Prudential Insurance Company is 
issuing an artistically beautiful picture 

of the American battleship fleet steaming 

away from Gibraltar, homeward bound. The 
picture is in colers and gives a splendid idea 
of the beauty and power of the American war- 
ships. The scene presents the Connecticut, 
flying the flag of Rear Admiral C. S. Sperry, 
leading the first division of the fleet past the 

Rock of Gibraltar. It will inspire even the 

veriestslandlubber who doesn’t know a be- 

laying pin from a marlin spike. 

In a charming letter of travel published a 
few months since, William Dean Howells, 
describing his feelings in approaching Gib- 
raltar, writes: 

“There is nothing strikes the traveler in 
his approach of the Rock of Gibraitar so 
much as its resemblance to the trade mark of 
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the Prudential Insurance Company. This 
was my feeling when I first saw Gibraltar four 
years ago, and it remains my feeling after 
having last seen it four weeks ago. ‘The eye 
seeks the bold familiar legend and one suffers 
a certain disappointment in its absence.” 

No one will be disappointed in this strong 
representation of “the bold familiar legend’’ 
of the Prudential. As if carved in the face 
of the Rock, it looks down upon the passing 
fleet like a message of Godspeed. 

The Prudential has also published for free 
circulation a most interesting booklet con- 
taining separate pictures of each ship in the 
fleet and giving tonnage, speed, armament, 
number of crew, etc. A copy of either this 
booklet or picture may be had for the asking. 
Write to The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J., stating which is 
preferred, or if both are desired. 


* Se * 
SOUTH AFRICA TO ADOPT 
AMERICAN METHODS 


UDWIG WIENER, a wealthy, prominent 
business man of Cape Town, recently 
left America for home, stopping first at 
England to consult Lady Somerset and 
others upon a business proposition. While 
in this country, he met President Roosevelt 
and arranged to entertain him on his famous 
hunting trip in South Africa. While in New 
York, he met Dr. Oppenheimer, the founder 
of the Oppenheimer Institute and became 
sreatly interested in the work being done in 
the treatment of alcoholism. His especial 
interest was aroused because heretofore there 
has been no method of dealing with alcoholic 
patients, unless they could be detained at an 
institute or sanitarium for several weeks. The 
Oppenheimer treatment therefore appealed 
to Mr. Wiener because the patient could be 
treated by his own personal physician, and 
without inconvenience or detention from busi- 
ness. Conditions in South Africa are pro- 
gressively bad and the necessity for some con- 
certed steps to check the growth of alcohotism 
have been apparent for some time. During 
his stay in England Mr. Wiener will compare 
experiences with Lady Somerset and several 
other prominent English philanthropists who 
have for some years been interested in the 
same method ‘of treatment mentioned above. 
Mr. Wiener will actively begia a development 
of the treatment in South Africa. 
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JABALPUR, Central Provinces, India, July 31, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Steinway : 

I am having a photograph forwarded to you which I believe will prove of interest 
to yourself and other members of your firm. It is a picture of a Steinway Piano on the move 
in Central India. 

I am the fortunate possessor of one of your beautiful drawing-room Grands, and for the - 
last fourteen years it has been the greatest joy to ourselves and our friends in India. It was 
with us some years in Bombay (a warm, moist climate), and then came with us here to a very 
hot summer climate (114° in the shade), and in the winter one below freezing. 

We have now been transferred to Madras, and I am here attending to the despatch of 
our properties. “Uhe first article to be packed and attended to was my cherished piano, and I 
thought you would be interested in this picture of the first stage in the long journey to Madras 
(1,500 miles), as it left our bungalow in the charge of an elephant. 

For musical and mechanical perfection I think the Steinway is unequalled, and when my 
soldier husband has completed his service we mean to take our treasure home to England with 
us. It will emerge as good as new after a short spell in the hands of your London branch, and 
we shall both be glad to keep our old friend, as the soundboard and other important parts are 
quite perfect in spite of climatic changes and wanderings. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
LOUISE M. SMITH, 
(Wife of Colonel Stanley Smith, R. A., British Service.) 
Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized Steinway dealer at New York 
prices, with cost of transportation added. Illustrated catalogue and prices sent on 
request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL, 107 and 109 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine”? when writing to advertisers. 
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“IT EATS UP THE DIRT” 

HE old-fashioned spring house-cleaning 

idea is going to receive a severe shock 
this season if it pre-supposes that the usual 
state of chaos—the house turned upside down 
or inside out—is to be the natural order of things 
in every home. To be more explicit, since 
the invention of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
and its introduction to the homes of the coun- 
try less than a year ago, many thousands of 
machines have been sold and the delighted 
housewives this year are going to let this 
handy help-mate ‘“‘eat up the dirt,’’ without 
disarranging the house. What a welcome 
change this will be to many people and what 
a saving of time and trouble. It is good news 
for “‘my lord” as well as for “‘milady,” and 
in these homes the wear and tear on the tem- 
pers of the occupants usual during house- 
cleaning time will be “‘a good miss.” 

For some time past the vacuum process 
has been accepted as the only really sanitary 
method of cleaning a house or building, but 
until the advent of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
this method was too expensive except for 
hotels, office buildings or the homes of the 
very wealthy. But now that the new Ideal 
Vacuum Cleaner has come, even the most 
modest home may own one. The vacuum 
cleaning system, which was in use before the 
arrival of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner, and 
which is still used by large hotels and office 
buildings, necessitated a power plant in the 
cellar or below ground, which costs from five 
hundred to one thousand dollars, or it was 
necessary to hire one of the wagon engines in 
use in some cities, costing for one cleaning at 
least thirty dollars. The new Ideal Vacuum 
Cleaner complete costs only twenty-five dol- 
lars when operated by kand, or it can be 
operated for a comparatively slight additioral 
cost with an electric motor. Either the power 
or hand machine will do the work quite as 
well as the more costly cleaner. 

This vacuum method of cleaning is the very 
antithesis of the brush and broom. The dust 
does not “‘fly around” when taken up, and 
no “‘billion per square inch of microbes” 
arise to scttle in exactly the same place from 
which they were dislodged. 

It was said not so very long ago that many 
important inventions had been made during 
the last one hundred years, and along many 
different lines, but very, very few of these 
inventions were directly of benefit to the house- 
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wife and homekeeper. Although the problem 
of house-cleaning is not the only one which 
has stared all women in the face since the days 
of Eve, yet it is one of the most important 
and its solution in the marketing of the Ideal 
Vacuum Cleaner is a big step forward and 
one which will go a long way toward making 
more pleasant and more healthful those 
duties which will always be a part of routine 
housekeeping. 

The enthusiastic welcome and adoption of 
the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner by the housewives 
shows that this great invention fills a long-felt 
want. 

* X * 
KEEN KUTTER RAZOR 

T was in the smoking room of a Pullman; 

as we whirred along at a lively rate on the 
Atlantic Coast Limited, the conversation 
ranged from fishing in Florida, hunting bears 
in the wild West, and rhinoceros baiting in 
darkest Africa, until each man began to rub 
his chin and there was general talk of ‘“‘a 
shave.” The first definite suggestion came 
from a young man representing a Connecticut 
silver house, who said: 

“It will never do for me to get off this train 
and meet my customers with such a chin as 
thi;s—I must make myself presentable—I’ll 
go and have a shave with my Keen Kutter.” 

“Keen Kutter,’ came the chorus, ‘‘ what 
do you shave with, an axe, a saw or a draw- 
shave ?” 

“T should say not. Don’t you know that 
the Keen Kutter razor is the most popular 
thing to shave with nowadays?” 

At that moment we all glanced at the ad- 
vertisements above the seat of the smoking 
room, and the young man’s words were 
verified. 

A champion of another safety razor was 
present, and an argument followed on the 
relative merits of the two means of shaving; 
so we decided to have a contest. It fell to 
my lot to try the velvet touch of the Keen 
Kutter. It hardly seems possible, but though 
the champion of the other safety razor had used 
it for over a year, whether it was the angle, the 
edge, or what, my shave was far superior 
to his. We finally stood before the glass and 
pronounced ourselves a good-looking lot of 
men, who had enjoyed a fine shave, and who 
all believed that the Keen Kutter razor was 
strictly the best safety razor on the market. 
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Why stir up the Dust Demon to Frenzy like this? 











Which Do You Do in Your House— 
PACK DIRT IN? OR LIFT IT OUT? 


When you use broom or ecarpet-sweeper, you It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is 
seatter a large part of the dirt over a wider area, to be — the only absolutely dustless system; but a large part 


rehandled again and again; but that is not all of the evil. of its remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that its 
Another large part of the dirt you work deepdown constant tendency is exactly opposite to that of 


into the carpet, there to decompose and putrify, to broom and carpet-sweeper. 
become the breeding place of germs and insects and Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the 
to fill the house with musty and sour odors. dirt even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner lifts 


With such primitive implements, you simply can’t out, by its suction force, more and more dirt from 
help it; for that is their constant tendency, the abso- lower and lower depths. This it does constantly and 
lutely necessary result of the downward pressure = always. 
exerted by their every stroke. In other words, Ideal Vacuum Cleaning removes 

Iivery time you use broom or carpet-sweeper, your all the dirt that has been ground into the fabric as well 
every effort drives dirt down into the carpet deeper — as that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 


and deeper, and steadily adds new layers, until the every application the evil of broom and carpet-sweeper. 
fabric is packed. And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
And that is why you have to renovate. renovates every time it cleans. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


am” | “Jt Eats Up the Dirt” ("m= 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great as acuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of 
economy and efficiency and made practical and possible for all. Weighing only 20 pounds, it is easily 
carried about. Operated either by hand or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it requires 
neither skill nor strength. Compared with sweeping it is no work at all. 

There in vour home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER stands working for vou, raising absolutely no dust, 
seareely making a sound. And yet, under the magic of its work, carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, ete., are 
made clean, wholesome and sweet through and through. Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding places of 
pests are removed, the destruction 
of fabrics is arrested, and the causes 
of disease are banished. 

So tremendous is the saving 
effected by the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER—in money, time, labor, 
health and strength—that it quickly 
pays for itself many times over. It is 
absurd to think that you cannot afford 
its small price. How can you afford 
to be without it? Try it and you 
will be ashamed of the conditions 
you have been living in. 

I:very machine is guaranteed. 

Send today for our Free Illustrated 
Booklet. It tells a remarkable story 
that willmeananew erain yourhome. 


The American Vacuum Cleaner 
Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


The Simmons Hardware Company of St. 
Louis have made a world-wide reputation 
on the Keen Kutter goods. It seems that 
everything made from steel will sooner or 
later bear the impress of this suggestive trade 
mark. It is no wonder that the Simmons 
Company is the largest hardware establish- 
ment in the world, if they have many such 
friends and enthusiastic advocates as that 
young silverware traveler from Connecticut, 
who insisted on his fellow-travelers trying his 
“Keen Kutter” razor. 

* * ok 


DEMAND FOR ILLUSTRATORS 

LLUSTRATING is quite as essential to 

most kinds of advertising work today as 
in books and magazine stories. "The demand 
for artists has raised the earnings of those 
engaged until they are among the best paid 
workers among the semi-professional class. 

Strange to say, there has never been 
a plethora of candidates to fill the good 
psitions that are continually being made for 
illustrators, advertising sketch artists and 
cartoonists. Suggest to the boys and girls 
that they investigate this; some of them will 
turn out better artists than lawyers or doctors, 
and some much more successful. 

The Acme School of Drawing, S St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., offers the student the 
most complete correspondence course taught 
by instructors trained in Europe and America, 
and it will pay those interested to write for 
free test. 


A BRAND NEW WATCH 
HEN the message was flashed back 
from Europe one bright Fourth of 
July morning a few years ago, announcing 
the sale of a million Ingersoll watches in 
the old world, where the seat of the watch- 
making industry was, its effect was like 
that of “carrying coal to New Castle.” Prob- 
ably no American achievement has created 
moré astonishment to old-fashioned Europe 
than the possibility of the manufacture of a 
guaranteed watch to retail for $1.00. 
I was in London soon after the first ship- 
ment was received and remember the crowds 


that stood about the shop windows where 
this new and wonderful watch was displayed. 

The Ingersoll dollar watch, after seventeen 
years of unparalleled success, has grown to 
be the greatest watch in common use, but its 
wonder never ceases. Over one-half of the 
people in the United States who buy watches 
buy Ingersolls. There is no town so small 
but what some dealer has it for sale. 

Now comes the announcement, no less in- 
teresting, proclaiming the new seven-jewel 
Ingersoll-Trenton five dollar watch. It can 
be depended upon that the Ingersoll name 
will never be put on a watch product that is 
not as superior in its line as is the famous 
dollar watch and the reputation of the past 
is jealously guarded in the manufacture and 
sale of the new Ingersoll-Trenton, which is 
said to be “the best watch for the money 
ever made.” 

** * * 


GLEE MUSIC ON VICTOR RECORDS 


HAT delightful Anglo-Saxon form of 
musical entertainment, the glee, has re- 
turned once more to us in the singing of the 
Whitney Brothers, who offer a rich, exquisite 
harmony of unaccompanied vocal music that 
is now being reproduced on Victor Records. 
Listening to these glees calls up visions of 
British Druids, or of that warlike queen, Boadi- 
cea, who, wearing her crown and with golden 
hair floating on the breeze, was probably 
cheered on her way with war songs in glee 
form as she went forth to fight the Romans. 
The Whitney Brothers are well known on 
the concert stage, and their many friends 
in all parts of the country are indeed glad 
to have the privilege of listening to their 
favorite glee singers, through the agency of 
the new Victor Records, any night of the 
week, instead of being obliged to wait for an 
annual concert. Evervbody loves a glee and 
it is unalloyed pteasure to hear “ Hail, Smiling 
Morn” and other old and new part songs, 
as sung by the Whitney Brothers, reproduced 
on the Victor Records; the owner of such 
records is always sure of a pleasant evening 
for himself and his guests, and the rapid sale 
of these records is attesting their popu- 
larity. 
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You don’t have to exnlain the good points 
about . 


in any part of the civilized world. From 
the Canadian border to the Guif and from 
Maine’s shores to the waters of the mighty 


Pacific 
¥ 


— ji ——— 


is the acknowledged best—the standard by 
which others are judged. No other firm in 
the wide world has the facilities for making 
such perfect candy; no other firm has for 
years demonstrated this fact to the public 
as has 


g 


You know that if you had your choice of 
the hundreds and thousands of different 
brands of confectionery offered to the pub- 
lic your first choice, and your last choice, 
and your choice at all times, would be the 
unequalled, matchless 











To Ladies Only. 
predominant in every woman, and none can say she 
does not care whether she is beautiful or not.” Dr. 
T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier elicits a clear transparent complexion, 
free from Tan, Freckles, or Moth Patches, and so 
closely imitating nature as to defy detection. 
has the highest medical testimony as weil as pro- 
fessional celebrities, and on its own merits it has 
become one of the largest and a popular specialty 
inthetrade. FrErp. T. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout 
the United States, Canadas, and Europe. No. 9. 


) Atlffpasseur REDUCES 


FREE. TRIAL Ino'e EXERTION 


So confident am I that simpl ly wearing it will 
permanently remove all superfluous flesh that I 
mail it free, without deposit. 

yhen_you see your spacepnen speedily re 
turning I know you will buy it 

Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


1300 Y BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








ProF. BURNS, 








The wish to be beautiful is 


It | 


| friends. 


To The Man With A 





Steady Job 


I can add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 
each month whichever you may select 


& you we ant to increase your income let me hear from you. I will pay you 

1 sal ary for doing some special work whic h, will nt interfere with v« ur 
gu.ar work in any way. Just ask me to “Send Special Plan No. 

E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room ‘4, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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This Beautiful Teaspoon 


full sized, silver plated, of 
exclusive rose pattern, in 
French gray, the newest 
style, made and warranted 
by Wm. Rogers & Son, 


IS YOURS 


if you send ten cents and |} 
the top of a jar of 
Company’s 


LIEBI Extract of Beef 


Genuine has blue signature. 
We want you to know by trial 
that it’s the most delicious, and 
far-going extract: 4 { teaspoonful 
makes cup of best beef tea; it’s 
just as economical for cooking. 

For 20 cents and a Liebig 
top we mail this fine fork, 
full size, to match spoon. 
No advertising on either. 
Address, Dept. F. 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
120 Hudson St. New York. 
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SPECIAL AGENTS‘ 


We want a few enthusiastic school boys and girls whe 
are particularly interested in their school to act as specia: 
representatives. Ability to get other school boys and girls 











interested in assisting in the work of beauti fying the schoo! 

rooms required. NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston. 
12 of the pre tthe 
post ca rds ye 


12 POST GARDS FREE 22": 


will cut this advertisement out and send it to us wit Y 
postage and mailing and say that you will show them - 6 a yo: 
CHARLES ALVIN, Box 3693Kx, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send y 











wes" Mark 
Free Sample. Write Dept. 44. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


LASTS LONGEST 


dealer 
for it 














when writing to advertisers. 











THE SPRING BENEATH THE HILL 


HE ploughboy whistles happily as he trudges down the rows, 
And calls a clear whoa! gee-up! gee! gee! 

The plough turns up the mellow earth as the sturdy boy plods on. 
Oh, who on earth so glad and free as he? 


While Bob White whistles cheerily in the meadow up the slope, 
And nesting mate calls back across the way; 

Bright sunbeams fall o’er field and hill from Sol’s chariot in the blue. 
What a gloriously perfect day in May! 

With loud and cheerful haw-up there! the farm boy turns his team 
Where trees throw shadows cool along the rill. 

And with bared head he hastes away where cold water bubbles up 
In the fern-surrounded spring beneath the hill. 


With steady hand he dips the gourd down into sparkling depths, 
While red birds sing, ‘‘Ch-er! che-er! what che-er! what che-er!”’ 





And bluebirds “trually”—sweet, wise birds—those songs we seem to hear 


While dreaming of the spring so decp and clear. 


’Tis nectar fit for gods to drink, that draught so cold and pure, 
From dripping gourd—ah, how the pulses thrill 
With memories of those yesterdays, when p!oughboy quenched his thirst 
At the spring on father’s farm beneath the hill! 
—Mildred Tate Wells. 
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By mail at home or in our Resident School. Men 
J and women artists earn good saiaries at easy 
a Individual, practical instruction. _ We 
arant »roliciency or money refunded. Posi- 
red. lllustrating, Cartooning, Commer- 

gning, Mechanical, Architectural, and 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting taught by instruc- 
tors trained in Lurope and America. Advisory 
board approves lessons. Test work sent free to 
find out —! needs and probable success. Tell 
course wanted 
ACMESchool ot drawing, S S.St., Kalamazoo, Mich’ 













A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever Try It On 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ' LOBSTER 


ORIENTAL CREAM All fish is deliciously seasoned and 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER made more appetizing with 









Purifies Remove 3 T: mn, Pimples. Freckles, Moth 
as well as Patches, Rach and Skin diseases, and 
Beautifies every blemish on beauty. and defies 
the Skin, detection. Jt has stood the 
No other \ test of 60 years; no other 
cosmetic Mf has, and is so harmless SAUCE 
will do it. we taste it to be sure it is 


/ properly made. Accept no 

counterfeit of similarname.The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton 


(a patient): “As you ladies will Soups, F ish, Steaks, Roast Meats, 
ceed sper raat hare Chops, Game, Gravies, Welsh 
} ful of all thg Skin preparations. Rarebits, Chafing Dish Cooking 


For sale by all druggists and 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fancy Goods Dealers. and Salad Dressings are improved 
GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER " a 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Reliev.s Skin by its use. Refuse Imitations. 


Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by mail. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE bors rnc 


Removes superfluous Hair. Great Jo von ayn 4 yo. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., New York City 
—_— | AROUND THE 
~ Brooks “Rupture Appil- WORLD CRUISE 
RUP A URE a By S, S. ARABIC—16,000 Tons—Oct. 16 
Bie derabic ws | 30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
gleam. anton tal, ,Masmarement, banks gd ful information | F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 





























10 FTi EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR N or present one as an Easter gift to some loved one, Send for our beautiful 
Sess catalog. beth» aah you select therefrom we send on approval. If you jike it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance 
in 8 equal monthly paym Your credit is good, Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. 
Ss “ RELIABLE. “ORIGIN AL DIAMOND | Asa good investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It in- 

OF | T HOTS creases in value 10 to 20% annually. Write today for descriptive 

r | catalogue, © containing 1,500 illustrations—it is free. Do it now. 





& FTis 
le Dept. C10, 92 to 98 inte Bee Chicago, Ill. 





WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. CuurcniLt’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


ERVOUS NES Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 
‘The Opec> PN is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treat- 
ment known to medical science for restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our 
temedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore 
we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, OME cesied Mail °°” No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


ini e Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle ef your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints 
Personal Opinions: in my own person and received much benefit, so I will inclose five dollars and will ask you to send me 

















aS much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just what 
1ave_been in search of for many years. I am Aas Sc ribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the prepara- 
tion, Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST, Aztec, N 
I know of no remedy {n the whole 7 aly Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility. ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., 
Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 
Send for free treatise 


securely sealed Winchester & Co., 632 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. Est. 50 years 
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THE 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For THE LitrLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT WE AWARD SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE PAID 
IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You cAN THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF your LittLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR 


IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN OF- 
FERED BY SOMEONE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. WE DO 
NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES UNLESS YOU HAVE ONE FOR 
A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A STAMPED AND 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US TO RETURN OR 
ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 
wv 
A CURE FOR FROWNING 
By Mrs. A. Thorpe 


A very novel way of curing oneself of the sad habit of 
frowning has been originated by a woman who had grown 
suddenly appalled at the lines on her once smooth brow. 
She carefully padded a fifty-cent piece with cotton and 
covered it with a bit of chamois; then at either side of this 
wadded disc she sewed a piece of inch-wide ribbon. After 
massaging her forehead at night, she tied on this queer 
sort of bandage, arranging it so that the coin came directly 
over the center of the frown and pressed upon the deep- 
est lines. After persistently wearing this odd snood for 
several months, the woman found she had completely 
cured herself of the habit of frowning. 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 
By R. H. 


The books in cheap paper binding that are so plentiful 
on the market today, can be neatly bound with bits of 
silk or satin (which every housewife has on hand) and a 
suitable motto painted with water colors on the outside 
cover, making beautiful additions to the library. 


TO RUFFLE LACE 


To gather Valenciennes lace, draw the strong outside 
thread on the straight edge, and you will have a much 
smoother ruffle than if lace is gathered with needle and 
thread. 


IMITATION MAPLE SYRUP 
By J. E. Warner 

Take eighteen or twenty large corn-cobs and soak over 
night in enough water to cover. Boil water down half, 
remove cobs, strain water through thin cloth and add 
about ten pounds of brown sugar. Cook down to thickness 
desired and before removing from the fire add small tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, to prevent sugaring. This will 
make nearly a gallon of syrup the consistency of ordinary 
maple syrup, and is such a good imitation that few peo- 
ple can distinguish the difference. 


CAUTION 
By Mrs. F. W. Makepeace 


Acid should never be used to clean marble, as a year 
after an. application of any acid wash the marble will be 
blacker than it was at first and can never be made white. 
Never use anything but pulverized pumicestone to clean 
marble with. 





HOME 


SOMETHING 
By 


NEW IN FRIED CAKES 
Miss A. M. G. 


One cup of sugar, two eggs, one-third cup of thick sweet 
cream, filling the remainder of the cup with sweet skimmed 
milk; a pinch of salt and cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one scant 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar and flour; flavor with a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. First beat the eggs and sugar together 
until very light; then add the cream and milk; then add 
the other ingredients and mix lightly with the fingers. 
Roll, and drop in hot lard, turning constantly until cooked. 
Have a pan of boiling water close at hand to dip them in: 
this wi.l remove all the grease and keep them fresh for 
a long time. If these directions are followed carefully, 
the cakes should prove excellent eating. 


TO STOP NOSEBLEED 
By A. P. Reed 


If a child has obstinae oleeding of: the nose, place the 
arms at full length straight above the head and lift up on 
them, using sufficient strength to wellnigh lift the child 
from the floor. This has been known to stop the blood 
when other supposed more effective means have failed. 
It is through pressure on the bloodvessels of the neck, 
checking the flow of blood to the head, that this method 
is successful. Another good treatment is to apply ice or 
ice-cold water to the back of the neck, 


BOILING OLD POTATOES 
By Mrs. Erland Engh 


When putting potatoes on to boil, if a small amount of 
sugar is added the flavor will be greatly improved and 
old potatoes will taste like new ones. 

A NEW INGREDIENT IN SALAD DRESSING 

If strained honey is used in the usual salad dressing, 
the result will be a pleasant change. 


HEMMING NEW TABLE LINEN 
By Mrs. Mary L. Cunningham 


When hemming new table linen, moisten the linen about 
an inch all around the edge and dry; it will be easier to 
take the fine stitches. 


WHEN TOO MUCH SALT IS USED 


When food is accidentally made too salt, it may be made 
appetizing by adding a tablespoonful each of vinegar and 
sugar. 


AFTER OILING THE SEWING MACHINE 
By Nellie E. Durrell 


To prevent work being soiled by the sewing machine 
after oiling, keep a strip of cloth tied around the needle- 
bar, just above the needle. When this is done, the work 
will not be soiled, as the cloth absorbs the oil instead of 
allowing it to flow to the needle. 


KEEPS MOLD FROM JELLY 
By Mrs. Chas. S. Fanning 


A few cloves sprinkled over the top of the jelly tumbler 
will prevent the jelly from molding. 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER’S Cocoa 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 





a 
Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off 




















SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE STYLISH * 
COMFORTABLE 


WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-!In Yellow 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pG= 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — - SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 
I7’S THERE DEALER AND USER 
ate Pair, Mercertend 25c., Silk SOc. |JASAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
ed on receipt of price THE BUTTONS AND 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers Oe cae a ae 
BOSTON HOSE SUPPORTER 
ONLY. 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 








WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 



































SKIN SCALP 
































HAIR TIANDS 


Cleansed Purified and 
Beautified by 


CUTICUKA SOAP 


The constant use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, but 
prevents clogging of the pores, 
the common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, irrita- 
tion, redness and roughness, and 
other unwholesome conditions. 
All who delight ina clear skin, soft, 
white hands, a clean, wholesome 
scalp and live, glossy hair, will find 
that Cuticura Soap and Ointment 


realize every expectation. 


Sold throughout the vom. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B. kK. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., “ape 
Town, ete.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem . Corp. 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


6@"32-page Book, post-free, tells skin aoe all 
about cause and treatment of skin trouble: 
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TWO GOOD CLEANERS 
By Minerva J. Merrell 


White castile soap (bond), five outices: boiling water, 
three pints; strongest liquid ammonia, half a pint; oil 
of citronella, half a dram; wood alcohol (poison), four 
ounces; water to make ten pints. Dissolve the soap in 
the boiling water, add ammonia, and shake well. Mix 
oil of citronella and alcohol together and add the former 
mixture. Shake well until well mixed, and add enough 
water, slowly and by constant shaking, to make the whole 
mixture ten pints. 

White laundry soap, two and a half pounds; boiling 
water, three pints; ox gall, one-quarter pound; turpentine, 
one and a half ounces; benzine, one and a half ounces. 
Melt the soap in boiling water, stir in the ox gall, take from 
the fire and when partly cold stir in the turpentine and 
benzine. Stir until well mixed and use as any cleaner. 


NEW SHOES WORN WITH COMFORT 
By A. L. O’ Connell 


If you fear your new shoes will blister your heel. try 
sticking a piece of court plaster on your heel before putting 
on your stocking, and there will be no danger from the 
friction of the shoe. 


“ENDING FIRE-BRICK 

If the fue-brick in your stove is broken, make a paste 

of wood ashes and coarse salt mixed with cold water. 

Patch the broken place with this. When the fire is stat ted 
it will harden and you will find it all right. 


BAKED ICE CREAM 
By Mrs. F. S. Israel 


Place well-frozen ice cream in individual dishes, cover 
entirely with meringue prepared from the whites of eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth and slightly sweetened; place the 
dishes in a pan and put in the oven sufficiently long to 
brown the meringue; watch carefully. as this process will 
take only an instant. Remove from the oven and serve 
immediately. 


OMELET MADE WITH WATI 
By Mrs. W. C. Kneal 


When making an omelet use one teaspoonful of boiling 


water to each egg; it will be much lighter than if milk 


had been used. 


TO MAKE A GOOD MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


Heat the vinegar and the mixture will never curdle- 


WHEN POSTAGE STAMPS STICK TOGETHER 
By Bertie Norrell 


Place them between the folds of a towel wrung out of 
water. Within a few minutes they can be readily sepa 
rated and dried face down. When treated this way they 
retain the mucilage. 


GROWING PANSIES 
By Jane M. Buchanan 
Sawdust sprinkled around your pansy plants will hold 


moisture, keep down weeds, enrich the soil and produce 
large and abundant blossoms, 


HOME 


BLACKBERRY ACID 
By Mrs. M. Cherry 


To twelve pounds of berries add two quarts of boiling 
water. Let stand forty-eight hours; then put in a bag 
to drain. Do not squeeze, but allow plenty of time to 
drain. To one pint of juice add one and a half pounds of 
granulated sugar. To the entire amount add five ounces 
of tartaric acid; stir well and bottle for use. Use only 
stone jars or pitchers. The acid is ready for use as soon 
as made, but it improves with age and will keep for years 
if prepared according to directions. 

When making the drink, allow two tablespoonfuls of 
acid to a glass of water, and sweeten to taste. ‘This makes 
a most delicious fruit drink when prepared with shredded 
pineapple, grapes, cherries, bananas, etc., and is especially 
suited for receptions and luncheons. 


TIME-TABLE FOR VEGETABLES 
By May Peintner 


This time-table was taken from my great-grandmother’s 
scrap book, and may prove a help to young housewives: 
Bake potatoes from 30 to 45 minutes; boil potatoes from 
20 to 40 minutes, asparagus, 20 to 30 minutes; beets, 45 
to 60 minutes if young; old beets, two hours; green corn, 
10 to 20 minutes; cauliflower, 20 to 40 minutes; shell 
beans, 45 to 60 minutes; peas, 20 to 30 minutes; cabbage, 
30 to 45 minutes; onions, 45 to 60 minutes; string beans, 
30 to 45 minutes; turnips and carrots, 45 to 60 minutes; 
squash, 30 to 60 minutes; parsnips, 30 to 45 minutes. 


PRACTICAL AMUSEMENT 

By Mrs. E. P. Van Alstyne 
When the children want “something to do,” set them to 
threading half a paper of needles all on the end of a white 
spool of thread, and the other half of the needles onto a 
spool of black thread, tying a knot in the end to keep 
them on; then when someone sits down to sew both time 
and eyesight will be saved, as the thread may be drawn 
out the desired length, the other needles pushed back and 


secured with a knot. 


A NEW GLUE 
By Wm. M. Laird 


Silicate of soda used instead of mucilage, glue or other 
cements makes a much stronger and neater union. Being 
colorless, it is exceptionally good for work on laces and 
delicate fabrics, also glass, china, etc., where the join 
must not show. It costs about the same as ordinary mucil- 


} 


age, needs no preparation, and can be purchased at any 





drug store. 


RELISH 
By Mrs. S. C. Morrison 


The juice of two quarts of currants, gooseberrics or 
cranberries, one quart of sugar, two cups of stoned raisins, 
juice, pulp and rind of two oranges. Cut rind of orange 
and raisins into small pieces. Boil mixture fifteen minutes, 
skimming it meanwhile. 


REMOVES IODINE STAINS 
By Mrs. 





A. Cheney 


To remove iodine stains from linen or clothing, cover 
thoroughly with vaseline and put away for an hour; then 
wash with warm water and soap. 
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Bound in Cloth and Gilt 
Nearly 300 Pages 
150 Fine Illustrations 





ONE DOLLAR, Postpaid 


The illustrations used in President-elect Taft’s article, “Why I Went to the Philippines,” are copyrighted pictures 
reproduced from this book. 
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' ar ARCTIC OCEAN © ( 73 
; Traveling by % 
STAY Raymond & Whitcomb’s of 


method, whether in select parties or individually, 
combines all luxuries that are available and eliminates the 


TOTEM POLE/ disadvantages always encountered by travelers unfamiliar with NORTH CAPE 
THE LAND OF 
THE MIDNIGHT 


features and call for ihe best hotel, railway and steamship service. SUN 


customs, routes, etc. Our tours for 1909 will include many new 


As authorized agents for the leading steamship lines and for European 

as well as American railways, we can arrange special routes, also semi- 
independent trips in connection with any scheduled itinerary. The advantages 
of our system for foreign travel includes the experience of American conductors 
and native guides at every point. For more than twenty-five years we have conducted 


TRAVEL PARTIES 


TO ALL PARTS OF 


THE SCENIC WORLD 


WITH PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 


COMFORT AND CONGENIALITY 


EUROPEAN TOURS for the coming season offer a great variety of scenery and 
intervals of time en route. There will be several parties leaving during each of 

the following months: April, May, June, July and August. 
AROUND THE WORLD TOURS. Westbound in September. Eastbound 

in October. A new tour— out of the ordinary —Southbound in October. 
ALASKA TOURS. May 4, June |, July 6 and 16. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TOURS. July 6 and 16. Aug. 6, Sept. 3. 

WINTER TOURS to California, Mexico, Florida, Cuba, Nassau, etc. 

JAPAN and ORIENTAL TOURS. A visit to Japan during 

J A p NK the famous “Cherry Blossom Season.” 


For full details regarding itineraries, dates, expenses, 
etc., of any proposed tour, please address 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
225 Fifth Ave. 1005 Chestnut St. 397 Monadnock Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURG 
216 W. Fourth St. 522 Smithfield St. 


CHICAGO 
216 South Clark St. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. LOC KI “WOMEN N AND | MEN. We hi ave just added 

4 new big sellers. Rockford, Ill., agent worked 3 days, then 
ordered 100 doz. Write for ps urticulars and $2.00 Free offer. Fair 
Mfg. Co., Box 169, Racine, Wis. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS—Will make you first-class enlarged portrai ts 
with frame, glass and back complete, F. O. B, Chie 
thirty- -seven cents. Hot seller at $1.98. 

423 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PICTURE AGENTS—Pillow tops 35c; bromides 25c; albumens 30°; 
crayons 50c; pastels 75c; new 16x: 20, 4-inch f ‘ame 19¢e; prowrt 
shipments; catalogue and samples free. Berlin Art Association, 











Chicago Copy Company . 








Denartment 11, Chicago. 

AGENTS—Salary or commission. Greatest seller yet; every user 
pen and ink buys on sight. 200 to 500 per cent. profit; one 

azent’s sales $620 in 6 days; another $32 in two hours. Monroe 


Mfg. Co., x 14 La Crosse, W is. 
STRANGE INVENTION.—Making agents rich. Korstad’s_ sales 

$2,200 two weeks; Stoneman, $1,200 monthly; Beem, $164.25 
weekly for three months. Reese canvassed 60 people, sold 55. 
Hundreds averaging $60 weekly. Experience unnecessary. New 
field, 50,000 already sold, millions needed. Exciting usiness. 
Credit given. Allen’s Bath Apparatus gives every home a bath- 
room for $5. Energizes water. Prolongs life. Cleanses almost 
automatically. Exclusive territory going fast. Investigate. Al- 
len Mfg. Co., 1609 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


_____ COINS AND STAMPS 


WE BUY U.S. and foreign coins, many dates and denominations 
premiums up to $5,800. Also every kind of used stamps. Par- 

ticulars free. May be worth many dollars, — pe fortune to you. 

Money & Stamp Brokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., E yew 


CERTAIN COINS WANTED. I pay from 1 to 600 for thousands 
f rare coins, stamps and paper money to 1894. Send ‘eae 
for illustrated circular, get posted and make money quick 
Vonbergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. 17, 
Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
verything. Full. course. of instruction free. 

facturers and have a new plan in the mail order line. 

Snall‘capital. You pay us in three months and make a big 























business with us and furn 
We are manu- 

Large profits. 
prott. 











References given. Sworn statements. 
PEASE MFG. CO., 1094 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, a Xs 
BUILD.A $5,009 BUSINESS in two yeass. Let us start you in t! se 
collection business. No capital needed; big field. _ We te: 





refer business to you. 


secrets of collecting money; ; 
American Collection Service, 34 


for Free Pointers and new plan. 
State, Detroit, Mich. 


YOU CAN SECURE A $25,000 estate 
$20.00 each. 
condition which is rapidly becoming serious and which — the 
way to almost unlimited possibilities for those who take advantage 
of the opportunity. If interested, write today and secure informa- 
tion which will be worth many thousands of dollars to you. 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid income assured 
right man to act as our representative after learning our busi- 
ness thoroughly by mail. Former experience unnecessary. All 
we require is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to learn 
a lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
Rey ying business without capital and become Tete for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. Marden, Pres., 
THE NAT'L. CO-OP. REAL STATE 10., 
Suite 89, Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C 


REAL ESTATE 


CASH for your real estate or business wherever located. If you 
want to buy or sell write us at once. Northwestern Business 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 3 books for inventors mailed 
ceipt of 6 cents stamps. R.S. & A. B. LACK 
W: ashington, D.C. 


Established 1869. 
ATENTS yon IDEAS iii? sox 


i H. S. HILL, 20-30 Columbian Bidg.,W ASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HELP WANTED 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOY are paid well for easy work; ex- 

aminations of all kinds soon, Expert advice, sample questions 

and booklet, Dept. 9, describing ee and telling easiest and 
bei re way to secure them free. Write now 

VASHINGTON CIVIL SE RVIC Mi 2 SC) HOOL. 














Washington, D.C. 


MALE HELP WAN TED 





MEN W ANT QUICKLY Y ” by “pig Chi Chica AZO M: ail Order House to 
distribute catalogues, advertise, ete. $25.00 a week. $60.00 

expense allowance first month. No expe rience required. 
MANAGER, Dept. 68, 385 Wabash Ave., 


SCHOOLS 


THE WALKER TECHNICAL COLLEGE: The 

most thorough correspondence school in the United States; 
Over One Hundred Subjects: every subject in the hands of a 
snecialist; individual instruction. Address, Walker Technical 
College, Columbian Bldg., Ww ashington, D. C. 


FLOOR POLISH 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish made for floors 
and interior woodwork. Not brittle: will not scratch or 
deface like shellac or varnish. Send for free booklet. For sale 

oy aes in Paints, Hardware and House Furnishings. 
) BUTCHER POLISH CO., 265 Atlantic Ave. , Boston, Mass, 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


VAUDEVILLE 








Chicago 








best equipped, 

















PLAYS, 


SKETCHES, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Musieal Pieces, Entertainments, Make Up Goods. Large 


Catalogue Free. T. S. Denison, Pubr., Dept. 35, Chicago. 


MANTELS 


MANTELS. Send for our illustrated catalogue ogue containing 67 cuts 
and price list of Carved Brick Mantel Fireplaces. 

*HILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRIC K CO. 

165 Milk Street, Boston, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAIR GROWS when properly nourished. Our Vacuum Cap draws 

the blood to the hair roots and promotes hair growth. Sent 
on 60 days free trial under option to buy for $25 or return. Write 
for booklet on ‘‘Hair and Its Growth" mailed free. Modern Vacuum 
Cap Co., 0-518 Barclay, Denver, Colo. 


WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 
Established 40 years. Recent improvements give greatest reso- 








Dept. 2 Mass, 














nance. Sold direct. No Agents. Sent on trial—freight paid: first, 
last and all the time by us—to how our faith in our work. If you 
want a good piano, you save $75--$200. Very easy terms. Slightiy 






ed “‘high grades,” 3 Chickerings, 2 Fishers, 2 Bradburys, etc., 

5up. Taken in exchange for improved Wing pianos—thoroughly 
re finished. Send for bargain list. ou should have, anyway— 
“Book of Complete Information about Pianos,’’ 152 pages. New 
York World mee: “A book of educational interest, everyone 
should have.” _ Free jor the asking from the old house of Wing & 
Son, 363-398 W. ‘Thirteenth Street, New York. 


FREE DEAFNESS CURE! 


A remarkable offer by one of the leading ear 
Specialists in this country, who will send two 
to cure 7" fness, 
Dr. G. 





_ 7% medicine FREE to prove his ability 
Head Noises and Catarrh.  Addre: 
- BRANAMAN, 1603 Walnut St., Kansas ‘City, Mo. 


Print, Your 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
$18. Save money. Print for others. Big profit. ail 
asy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 


type, paper, etc. THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


wie FREE SQUAB 


to squabs in non B oO Oo K 


four weeks How to Make Money Breeding Squabs 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 380 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 





Press $5. Larger 


( Excercesvon 





Mated pair 
kissing. 
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$400 
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International Shakespeare 
Our Offer to Readers of the National 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner of this 
advertisement, we shail be glad to send you the complete set of the International 
Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for your examination. We ask for no money now. 
We allow ample time for inspection. If you are satisfied, you send $1 and retain 
possession of the books. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2 per month. No 
deposit is required; and if the books do not satisfy you they may be returned at our 
expense. You incur absolutely no risk or liability. Will you not meet us half way, 
and allow us to afford you the pleasure of examining an edition so widely and juvorably 
known? 


THIS IS THE STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. There is no reason for buy- 
ing an edition that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The Inter- 
national is worth half-a-dozen ordinary editions. The thirteen volumes (with Index) 
are 71% x 5\% inches in size—convenient to holdin the hand, and contain on an average 
three plays each; they include a total of 7,000 pages, illustrated by 40 full-page color 
plates and scores of wood-cuts in the text. They are substantially and elegantly 
bound in art-cloth or half-leather, with full gold stamping. The International is 
printed from the plates used in our well-known Booklovers forty-volume edition; 
hence it is based on the authoritative Cambridge text and has the following unique 
and extremely valuable 1 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES——— ae 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find |reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. Arguments giving a full story of each play in interesting, 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and characters, |reaaable prose. 

selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearian |study Methods, consisting of study questions and sugges- 
scholars. |tvons,—the idea being to furnish a complete college 
Glossaries following each Play, so that you do not have/course of Shakespearian study. 

to turn toa separate volume to find the meaning of every Life of Shakespeare by Ir. Israel Gollancz, with critical 
obscure word. }essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other distinguished 


Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general ' Shakespearian scholars and critics. 

















COUPON 
The University Society, New York 





Low Prices —Easy Terms— New Stock 


Owing to the reduced cost of manufacture, we are able You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a set of 
to supply the International at a lower price than the the International Shakespeare in the hatf-leather style at 
Booklovers. The subscription prices quoted oh this edi- your mail-order price of $22.50. If the books are satis- | 


tion are $36 and $44 respectively, according to the bind- | factory, I shall pay you $1.00 within five days after their 
ing. Under the present mail-order offer to NATIONAL | Teceipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter until the full 
ain, we are placing the cloth binding at $17.50 and fn gr tan Susuet te yale antes” I shall notify you and 
the half-leather at $22.50. The low prices and easy | 

terms are more eloquent than anvthing we might say. 
This is absolutely perfect stock, freshly delivered from 
the binders. 


The University Society 7° REQH AVENUE 
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THE LAW 2F THE WHITE CIRCLE 


A Tale of the Atlanta Riots 


By THORNWELL JACOBS 


This vivid story takes one of the most dramatic moments in the great race struggle now bein: 
waged in the South, and presents through it the whole mighty social disturbance of ‘‘The Negr 


Problem.”’ 


The viewpcint of each actor in it is set forward with a wonderful sympathy and insight 


What the white man thinks of the race problem, what the negro thinks of it, what the mulatto 


the quadroon, the octoroon—all the negroid branches of the third race 


think of it—is set fort! 





against the crimson background of the Atlanta riots and murders. 
The story is absolutely unique in Southern literature, and, with the exception of none, it i 
the only attempt to be philosophically accurate in handling this all-absorbing race theme. 


SOME LITTLE PICTURES FROM THE BOOK 


There was a sweeping shift of the electric 
search-light as the train rounded the last curve 
and the great engine pointed its eye straight 
toward the station. There was a rumble as if 
of Titan’s steps. The sparks scintillated from 
the brakes. The porter sprang with his little 
step in hand to receive the possible passenger. 

“Hello, Keough!” the conductor exclaimed. 
**You here?”’ 

“Why not?” the reporter retorted. Perhaps 
am going farther than this with you.” 
“God, man, haven’t you heard the news?” 


* 4s 


_ 


‘“‘News—what news?” 

‘*All Atlanta is in the hands of a howling mob 
of murderers. They’re killing negroes by the 
hundred! Four assaults on white women in one 
day—the paper’s out with extras. The Com- 
leading a fight for sanity—troops 
called out. You are the last man on earth I 
would have expected to find running away from 


monwealth 


duty!” 

Without a word, his face white with excite- 
ment, Roy Keough rushed to the ticket window. 

“Stop Laura—Miss Lawson. We can’t go, it 
is absolutely impossible—Atlanta is in the hands 
of a mob!” 

“A mob—Atlanta— 
bought the tickets.” 








’ 


’ she faltered, ‘‘but I have 


Thus far they stood it. Then— 

“Strike him down, the d—d_ nigger-lover! 
Strike him down!” 

“Shut up, blatherskite,’’ Keough retorted, 
while he dodged a brick. ‘‘I am a man-lover 


anywhere, everywhere. And that is why 
arraign the rottenness of the man-hater, th: 
home-destroyer. I want us to—teach them th: 
‘Law of the White Circle.” I want—”’ 
He dodged again as a rock came whirling by 
““—- to show you—you white gods—the crim< 





“He shelters the criminals of his race! 
Shoot him!” 


of letting our rakes and whips and blacklegs leac 
negro women—our wards—down into the dem: 
monde—I—”’ 

A brick struck his hat and carried it whirlin 
off into the air. 


Price $1.25. In combination with TAYLOR-TROTWOOD MAGAZINE, one year, $2.50. 


THE TAYLOR-TROTWOOD PUB.CO. ... 


“The National Magazine’ 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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Where There’s Suds, 
ee ee 


There's Soap. | MANY WASHING POWDERS CON. | 
TAIN NO SOAP-THEY OUGHT TO. 
¢ Most Women use a Powder of some sort. 
Some use Soap with Soap Powders or Wash- 
ing Powders; how can they tell the value of 
either? USE PEARLINE ALONE;; all | 
the Soap that’s necessary is there. Richer 
Suds, Better, Safer, more Effective than any 
mixed product. Soap with PEARLINE ‘ts 
Waste, for PEARLINE will have done 
the work before the eler-19) begins to take hold. 


q TRY PEARLINE without Soap, Soda, 
Borax, Naphtha, Kerosene; TRY IT with- 
out tale of any sort and as directed on each 
package: then you will be Washing and 
Cleaning Scientifically, Safely, Quickly, Thor- | 
oughly, Economically and Healthily. 


@ PEARLINE saves Women, Fabncs, 


Colors—saves everything but the Dirt. 





B Gful The Woman Beautiful 
CAULTIU™ | | 150 the cory Magazine $1.00 Yearly 
> Wavy Hair Devoted to the culture 
Your Hair Curlsd in 10 | || eptodete publication that 
Minutes Without Heat | | 


appeals to every beautiful 

; woman and every woman 
2 Cards of Magnetic Steel Curlers 
Free with One Year's Subscription to 



































[ 
| 





| who seeks beauty. 


Special Offer 
| | FREE 
> iii, One photogravure art 
aris O es panel of America’s typical 
Woman BEAUTIFUL (size 9 x 12), a greatly 
; reduced illustration of which is shown in this 








The Best Home and Woman's Magazine advertisement. Send 25c (coin or stamps) fora 
Published, containing Choice Literature, Inter- three months’ trial subscription to the magazine 
esting Stories, Useful Household Articles and and the beautiful art panel will be sent at once, 


ell the Latest Fashions. 


Subscription Pricz 59 Cents a Year 
Every reader of this publicat ion should ta’ e peer aa 
eta offer and send in their sub- THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
352 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 


The Paris Modes Co. ‘“ The one best Woman’s Magazine” 
36-44 West 24th Street, New York City LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


securely packed in heavy mailing tube. Only a 
limited supply of these pictures—send today. 
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852 of the 
Heat Energy 
Goes Up the Chimney 


If coal costs $6.00 a ton, $5.00 of that money 
is wasted every time a ton of coal is burned in 
the ordinary ranze or stove. The waste is 
caused by the escape of unconsumed gases. 

Would you not be interested in any method 
which would guarantee to save the greater 
part of this waste, make your coal or wood 
last twice as long, and therefore cut your fuel 
bills in half, give you a hotter, cleaner, better 
fire, and cost you nothing to try? 


PUT THE WONDER STOVE LID 
ON ANY STOVE—TRY IT 
TWO WEEKS AT OUR EXPENSE 


Compare the small amount 
of coal, wood or coke con- 
sumed with that you burned 
before. Note the hot, even 
fire, the freedom from coal 
gas and the absence of half- 
burned coal and clinkers. 

If the Wonder Stove Lid 
does not accomplish all of 
this, return it and get your 
money back—no red tape! 
How can you lose by this ? 


THE WONDER STOVE LID 
SYSTEM 
BURNS THE WASTE GAS! 


By an ingenious mechani- 
cal device, the Wonder Lid 
feeds continuously heated 
oxygen directly to the top 
surface of the fire, thereby 

Write us today for burning all the gases and 
bookleis. * 

State make of stove SAVIN all the heat. 
and size of pipe. Only one Wonder Lid 


We want an agent in 
your town. necessary to a stove. 


STANDARD UTILITIES CORPORATION 
508 Franklin Ave., Scranton, Pa. 




















Ask These People 


about 


QXYDONOR 





OXYDONOR has 
been used for 


yearsand highly Yo-euley Parekh, 


endorsed by: Copyright 3 eet by Dr. Herenles Sanche 
ll rights reserved. 


HON. FRANK B. NILES, Toledo, O. 

CAPT. HENRY C. WYSOR, Vice-President 
Virginia Hort. Society, Dublin, Va. 

MR. W. I. MIDLER, Gen’! Agt. Pullman 
Palace Car Co., Chicago, IIl. 

MR. W. W. MITCHELL, President Citizens 
State Bank, Wood River, Neb. 

MR. GEO. P. GOODALE, Secretary Detroit 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

MOTHER PRIORESS, Corpus Christi Mon- 
astery, Hunt’s Point, N. Y. 

THE URSULINE SISTERS, Waterville, Me. 


Thousands of others have recovered health by using 
Oxydonor. Send for free books describing cures 
testified to by grateful people. Probably among those 
restored to health there are cases just like yours, 


OXYDONOR 


Cures 


The blood is the life of the body. Oxygen is the life 
of the blood. Oxydonor when applied causes every 
pore of the body to drink in oxygen from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. It vitalizes the blood and eradi- 
cates the cause of disease. 


EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


May therefore be successfully treated with Oxydonor, at 
any reasonable stage. Large numbers report restoration 
to health from Rheumatism (Muscular, Inflammatory, 
Sciatic), Bright’s Disease, Liver, Kidney, Bladder 
Troubles, Nervous Prostration and‘all Nervous Trou- 
bles, Dropsy, Blood Diseases, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Bowel Troubles, Appendicitis, Throat 
Trouble, Erysipelas, Female ‘Troubles and Children’s 
Diseases. 

OXY DONOR is a scientific instrument which may 
be used without danger or pain. It can be carried in the 
»ocket and used anywhere at any time. One OXY- 
DONOR will last a lifetime. The entire family may 
- joy its healing benefits inturn. There is nothing like 

<Y DONOR in its wonderful cures Se 
“Sanaa there is but one GENU INE OXY- 
DONOR, and that has the name of the Originator and 
Discoverer—Dr. H. SANCHE—stamped in the metal. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 


61 5th Street, 48° 5th Avenue, 
D.TROIT, MICH, NEW YORK, N, Y 


364 West St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada 
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Every housekeeper 
in the land should get 
hold of and read 
“__ from Cellar 


to Garret” 


A new, interesting booklet on Household 
Science. It tells how to take care of the 
Cellar, Laundry, Kitchen, Dining Room, 


Bedroom, Sickroom and Patient, Bath 
Room, Wardrobe, Attic, Floor Cover- 
ings and Draperies. Written by experts— 


women who teach these very subjects to future 
housekeepers in schools and colleges throughout 
the United States. 


It Costs Ten Cents 


And, with this booklet you receive also a small 
sample bottle of the safest, most effective clean- 
ing fluid on the market (the kind that cannot 


burn, cannot explode )— CAR BONES 


Sign below, and mail with 10c. in coin or 
stamps, to Carbona Products Co., 3-5 Burnet 
Street, Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


Name 
Address_ 


Or, you don’t need this form at all—write us a 
letter and enclose the 10c in coin or stamps. 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover 
of music, whether a beginner or 
an advanced player. 


Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you 
desire), for either Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing or 
Mandolin, will be given free to make our 
home study courses for these instruments 
known in your locality. You will get one 
lesson weekly, and your only expense during 
the time you take the lessons will be the 
cost of postage and the music you use, 
which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. 
It will place you under no obligation what- 
ever to us if you never write again. You 
and your friends should know of this work. 
Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘Wish I had 
known of your school before.” ‘Have 
learned more in one term in my home with 
your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal 
less expense.” ‘‘Everything is so thorough 
and complete.’” “The lessons are marvels 
of simplicity, and my | |-year-old boy has 
not had the least trouble to leam.”” One 
minister writes: ‘* As each succeeding lesson 
comes | am more and more fully persuaded 
I made no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 
Established |898—have thousands of pupils 
from seven years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you 
send for our free booklet and tuition offer. 
It will be sent by return mail free. Address 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box N, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

























PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magni- 
ficent wearing qualities of the 
vose Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features 
and the high-grade material and 
superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction. The vose 
is an ideal piano for the home. 
Over 60,000 sold. Delivered in 
the United States free of ch arge. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos and time 
payments accepted. 


FREE —If you are interested 
in pianos, let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog, 
that gives full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. 


147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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OOPER 


Spring Needle 


‘UNDERWEAR 


While good dressers never neglect their 
underwear, few get the maximum amount 
of fit, comfcrt and wear from the money 










A WORDABOUT 
THE MAN 
WHO IS 
CONSIDERLDA 
. GOODDILSSL 








invested. Why ? Because the garments 






they bny are of faulty construction. 
Cooper's Spring Needle Knit under- 
wear is more than the most elastic and 
perfect fitting,—it is the most thoroughly 
made of any and all moderately priced 
underwear. It is reinforced at points of 
strain by Silk Stays—the collar is 
unapproached—the buttons cost twice as 
much as the ordinary kind. These points 
of excellence added to the best fabric on 
earth are respensible for its popularity. 
Try a silk lisle svit for spring and sum- 
mer wear. All sizes. Get the genuine. 


COOPER MFG. CO., 
Bennington, - - Vermont 
























12,500 /6 BLUEJACKETS 


COMING HOME 


They’re coming home in the big Flect. 

They left Hampton Rosds on December 14, 1997, and have been away 14 months. During the cruise they 
have visited the ports in South America, the Pacific Coast of North America, Honolulu, New Zealand, 
Australia, Japan, China, the Philippines, Ceylon, Suez and the Mediterranean. 

They’ve had a good time and a wonderful experience. Every one of these 12,500 bluejackets is far wiser 
and far. bigger mentally than when he left home. 

Such voyages are unusual in the U.S. Navy. The Navy Department doesn’t want any boy to enlist in 
the hope of ge a such a wonderful trip. 

But the Navy Department wishes to point ont that the bluejacket usually gets some travel, in home and 
foreign waters; alw ays has the chance to make himself a bigger and broader man mentally and physically, 
and can learn almost any trade, provided he has some special aptitude. 

If you are a young fellow who can’t afford a college education, try four years in the U.S. Navy. Before 
doing so, if possible, ask some friend in the Navy whether or not you had better doit. One enlistment will be 
a life-long benefit to you, that is, if you make the most of all the opportunities. 

Besides, you can save money in the Navy. Nearly all your expenses are paid. 

If you have no friend in the service to inquire of, send for “ The > ame of a Man-o’-Warsman,” an illus- 
trated booklet which tells you everything you want to know about the Navy, inasimple and interesting manner. 


Address BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, Box 37, NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TYPEWRITERS waxes 
Visible Writers o: otnerwise 


3) Olivers, Remingtons, Smiths, etc. 
Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial, or RENTED, 
allowing RENT to APPLY. 


Prices $15.00 Up 


= First class Machinesfresh f:-omthe Manufacturers 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 12. Your opportunity. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 92 & 94 Lake St., Chicace 


HOSKINS 
QUALITY ENGRAVERS 


50 CaARDS—COPPER PLATE—$2.50, $1.50& $] 00 
s 


STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 


PHILA. 926 CHESTNUT STREET 











ESTABL’SHED SINCE 1642 





PENNA, 














Hotel Cumberland | 


NEW YORK 
Ss. W. Corner Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 







Ideal Location, 
4 Near Theaters, 
ast” Shops and 
» Central Park. 


New, 
Modern and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Most attractive 
Hotel in 
New York. 


Transient rates 
2.50 with bath 
and up. 
All outside rooms. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











When in Detroit 


STOP AT 


ose TULLER 


ABSILUTELY FIREPROOF 
Cor. Adams Ave. 
and Park Street 
In the center of Theatre, Shopping and Business 
Districts. — A la Carte Café; Grille Room. 
Every room with bath. European plan; Rates, 
$1.50 per day and up. + M.A. SHAW, MANAGER. 
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25-word ‘TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25¢. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


ONERATE TOALL POINTS 


SO WORDS FOR 25 CENTS 
AA ‘orere seas WORDS PER MINUTE, 


over a single wire, where the older Tele- 
graph Companies average only 15 words 
per minute, makes possible the above 


named rates and other startling innovations in 
telegraph service that are sure to interest every 
progressive American. 

The Telepost Company’s first lines are now in 


operation. Line construction is being pushed in many 

widely separated sections, and additional cities are te 
be connected in rapid succession until every ciy in the 
United States is given the Telepost’s quick and accurate 
sei vice, at rates so low that all can afford to carry on their 
more important correspondence by wire. 

An interesting illustrated booklet has been prepared, 

describing in detail the invention, its operation, its 

economy, its rapidity and its accuracy. Mailed without 
cost to anyone asking for Booklet No. 352. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, U.S. A. 





























are small sections of standard size filing 
devices for card systems, letters, documents, 
legal blanks, etc.—but unlike any other 
line manufacturéd you can secure just 
what you want in sections so small and 
at a cost so low that you can now afford 


Sectional Filing Devices 


those modern weapons of aggressiveness— 
the office machinery that enables you 
to do a better day’s work and pro- 
duce bigger results fn shorter time 


‘Ash for our Sectionet book. It's free and con: 
tains many 


They 

bring to 

your “finger- 
tips” every de- 
tail of your office. 


US 
Ae 


Ne 







SHAW-WALKER 


Muskegon, Michigan ‘ 





‘how 
= al 


Granches 
Chicago - Loulsviila ~ New York 
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OW a Piano adds sunshine and con- 
tentment to one’s home; without it 
there is a void; and restless youth goes 

forth to seek amusement elsewhere. 


Parents, take time to consider this subject, 
and when you begin to investigate piano 
propositions, make a thorough test— hear the 
sweet-toned MERRILL. 


THE MERRILL PIANO 
IS ALL PIANO 


No inflated price — just the price a genuinely 
reliable piano must cost — no more. 

















Merrill Pianos 


Have the sweetest of tones and handsomely 
designed cases, and are always sent out with 
an unlimited guarantee. 


Several entirely new designs just completed. 
These are the very latest. 


Merrill Pianos 


Have gained a wide and enviable fame — they 
have friends everywhere. 


Let us make you a 


Special Proposition 


It deserves to arouse the attention of all who 
would like a new Piano. 
Handsome Catalogue Free 


MERRILL PIANO MFG. CO. 
157 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 














Luxurious 


Life Preservers 


“ZEPHYR” 
Swimming Collar 


Weight 5 ounces; carried in 
the pocket. Inflated in 10 
seconds, Clasps around the 
neck automatically and will 
keep the head of a person 
weighing 200 pounds above 








water. Guaranteed air-tight 
and durable. 
Price $1.50 
Boat and Canoe Cushions 
Size 12 by 14 
inches, 3 inches 


thick. Covered 
with Brown 
Duck, equipped 
with Life Line, 
weight 16 ounces; 
will support a fer- 
son in the water. 


Price $3.00 





Seat 12 by 14, 
back 12 by 20 
in., weight 40 
ounces; cov- 
ered with 
Brown Duck, 
Life Line ex- 
tends around 
both seat and 
back. Wil 
support two 
persons in the 
water. This 
is one of the 
most popular 
cushions made. 


Price $7.00 









“ZEPHYR” 
Sportsman’s Cushion 


An air cushion that fits the 
neck and relieves al! pressure 
from the shoulders. 

The six-inch extension over 
the shoulders has hollows for 
holding the canoe, oar or gun. 
A Cushion for the Canoe, 
Boat, Shooting Stand, Cam», 
Piazza or Home. Weight | 
Ib. Carried in pocket. Brown - 
Duck Cover. Price $3.00 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers 
and at Rubber Stores. If you 
can’t buy them at your dealer's, 
send price to us and we will 
send express paid. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 








READING. 
MASS. 
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FACTORY LIK KE THIS 





We Give You 
Tools And Equipment 


Frere EE 





We Will Start You in the Canvas Glove Business 


and give you without cost the necessary tools, simply with the understanding 
that you buy supplies and material from us so long as our prices 
are as low or lower than you can get elsewhere. 


*a. are made in this fascinating bus 
Immense Profits 21° *4¢ 1" this fescinating bus- 


ness ne McCreery Brothers 
started only a few years ago without a cent. They actually 
borrowed $100 to start with Today they have thousands 
of dollars. They own their own large factory. have exten- 
sive interests in others. and do an enormous business. 
They have started a few other men in the glove business, 
and they will help wou to start too, furnishing you with 
tools and equipments free. and teaching, you the secrets 


of the business 

a There is no class of goods 
Unlimited Demand—;"" which there is such a 
steadv demand as for canvas gloves and mittens. They 
are the popular glove for the masses. Everybody uses 
them—the farmer. the mechanic, the doctor. the lawyer. 
the merchant. the laborer—in all sections of the 
country—from Maine to California, and from 
Minnesota tothe Gulf... There is actually room 
today for ten canvas glove factorics where we 
only, have one now 


Seven. Years 


Ago a canvas glove was 


hardly known except a 
few made by hand by farmers’ wives. Every- 
body then wore leather gloves. Today there 
are six pairs of canvas gloves worn, where 


formerly only one pair of leather gloves was 
used, You can easily see the tremendous field 
that has thus been opened up. 

when we say we 


We Mean Business ji)... ci), 
we mean exactly what we say. All we ask is 


that you buy vour cloth from us but we don't 
even ask that unless we can furnish it at as 





Our interesting book 
which we send Sree. 
Write for it., 


makes it easy for any man to start in 
Our New Plan business for himself. We xive you 
free the necessary tools. such as expensive handmade 
dies. cutting table, maple cutting block turning machine. 
cloth rack. rawhide maul. knife, pattern and equipment 
No matter how small or how large your town—no matter 
what section you live in—there 1s always room for a fac- 
tory. Any merchant can make the gloves he sells himself. 
and soon be making gloves for other stores. 
. is required. We teach you the 
No Experience secrets of the business and furnish 
you tools and equipments free. We have taken men who 
had never had a day's practical business experience. and 
started them on the road to wealth. These men started 
in a modest way. but soon built large factories. work lots 
of help. have a big stock of cloth and machin: 
ery on hand and a good balance in the bank, 
What these men have done. you can do. 


’ : te Opportunity. even if sou 
Don’t Miss This °??or"'*’; eee 


to borrow the 
small amount of money necessary to buv a 
stock of cloth to start with. You should be 
able to pay it back ina very short time and 
have money in the bank besides. There will 
be many fortunes made in the canvas glove 
business in the next few vears. Youcan start 
a factory in any spare room at home. or small 
store room, and enlarge it as your business 


demands. - 

- to speak of is required. We 
No Capita teach you the secrets of the 
business; we furnish vou tools and equipments 


free. All you require is a little money to buy 





low or lower prices than you can buy elsewhere. 


This Liberal Offer Your Stepping Stone to Success 


We Start You in a business of your own, right in your own town. 


titled to at least the profits of his own labor. 
ditionto be somebody—to provide for yourself and family—to enjay success, happiness and prosperity—we can 


help'you 


° and Jet us start you in this profitable 
Come With Us amount of light work and attention, should 


very short time. 


where 
Here i isa Chance cessful business man, 
tigation, and it may mean great financial success for you. 
tunity is open to you; tomorrow may be too late. 


—_ ee bec ae associated _—_ 
raw this offer. IT IS 80 VERY EA 
PROPOSITION. SIMPLY SIGN AND! SEND US THE COUPON. 


McCREERY MANUFACTURING CO. 


278 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 


legitimate business, which, with a reasonable 


The small amount of money which is required to be invested (from $50 upwards) is spent 
entirely for cloth, supplies and other necessities of the business, 
ment free, There is no waste material, no dead stock. Every yard of cloth can be turned back into cash. w& 


you can with our help start on an honorable career as a 8uc- 
You connet peutity lose anythin 
no 
Our ability to assist others in starting 
factories is limited to our ability to furnish them with raw material, and just as — a8 
us to irra our capital, we 
Y TO GET THE FULL DETAILS OF OUR” 


a stock of cloth. 














Every man, no matter how humble, is en. 
If you have the ambition to better your con- 


make you a prosperous factory owner in a 


We furnish you the tools and equip- 


by inves 
t delay. Today t! ® Oppor- 


shall be obl iged 
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RNICA ‘0 MORE WRINKLES 





eres ae 





| SCRANTON WOMAN MAKES REMARKABLE 
DISCOVERY THAT PROVES TO BE A 
H | GREAT AID TO BEAUTY . 

Broad Minded and Liberal, She Offers to Give | 


Particulars to All Who Write 
Absolutely Free ¢ 








ns 









Strong’s 
Arnica 


Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
it bez.utifies—sweetens the ? 
breath—hardens the guns Strong s 
—whitens the teeth. = Arnica Jelly 
The metal package is 
convenient for travel or Keeps the skin soft and 
the home—no liquid or smooth; nothing better 
powder to spill or waste. for chaps, pimples, and 


AtaAll all eruptions. Sent post- 
25c Seanaets wai for 25 cente. ; 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906; Serial No. 1612. ; 
C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. fi 













Cee ey eer mee “~~ 




















San eee a } 
—_ - Della Ellison, of Scranton, Pa., seems to be the woman whose 





“y H name shall go down in history as the discoverer of the frue secret 
ear You | of beauty. For centuries past women have reatized that wrinkles 

not only made them look much older than they were but vere also 

the destroyer of their beauty, and with ceaseless efforts they have 


Perfectly sought to stay the hand of time, which robbed them of this most ANI 
| valuable charm. fR 


Knowing that the homely woman with deep lines and furrows 


ee , 
must fight an unequal battle with her younger and better looking 
@ | sister, many resorted to annoying and even dangcrous experiments y 


B trying to regain their former youthful appearance. ‘This new cis- 
Ox Jest Nyack, N. Y . ; 
44 West Nyack, N. Y. covery, however, will do away with all these rash measures, as_ the 
Dec. 20, 190s. ? Siete . 
General Acoustic Co. treatment is harmless and simple. It is said that aside from banish- 
Gentlemen:—I have been deaf for 40 ‘ . . . nae : 
ears. During my service in the Civil ing wrinkles in from one to three nights it is a great aid to beauty, 
: ar my ears became seriously affected ~akine » ski ft < elvety ¢ -autifving the ; xi 
. / from gun firing and have been growing raking the skin soft and velvety and be autifying the comple cion. 
steadily worse (if possible) ever since. Many who have followed Miss Ellison’s advice look from five to 


I want to thank you most sincerely for the op 0rtunity 


to test the Acousticon; for I had lost faith in everything that twenty years younger, and judging by the number of replies she is 





claimed to make me hear. Though I could not hes yer- 2ceivi aily, pe > are low ¢ aking advantage of he 
gation close to my ear. I can now hear it eee ly Sage receiving daily, people are not slow at taking advantage of her 
room clearly and distinctly. Some aids that I have tried help generous offer. 
a e, bu e Acousticon makes me hear jus 3 ~ “Sas 2 Som thes > di ery » made bv ; 
at the same distance that I heard before t _ ne Rey It comes as a surprise that the discovery should be made by a 
nos cee be very glad to have you use this letter in any way modest littie woman in Scranton when our large cities are full of 
P ¥ THOS. H. Hage oron beauty doctors and specialists who have sought in vain for a treat- 
eee see at = aa ton (whose photo appears ment that would turn back the clock of time and place the imprint 
§ SW ee, ae 
the Acousticon—to them we have said as we DOW aay to pow of youth on the fast-fleeting footsteps of age, but far more surprising 
Test the Acousticon, and let us prove that it will make is the fact that she is to remain where she is. 


you hear easily, distinctly and clearly, 








; ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE” , In mon of the discovery she said: ‘* Yes, I know there would 
you are not convenient to one of our many offices, you ye many advantages in my going to some of the large cities, but 
a Ss, you §- : 
ao cad wal ait aon oe Lg Ty Oye, Noet satietne- I have made arrangements to give particulars of my treatment 
ty, no expense whatever if you do not hear. Pe Free to all who write me. so that the women ia every city and town 
A very light and unnoticeable headband and earpiece, in- fi i ” 
visible, leaves both hands perfectly free. Ladies who use the ee Ee SE wr erty 
ay a ge their hair so as to make the head and ear This statement shows that she is both broad-minded and generous, 
The Acousticon is the original electrics . and all who wish to banish their wrinkles and improve their com- 
protected by U. S. patents, and you ph mga a=. fey i : ri , i 
as efficient Under another hane secure anything plexion should write her at once. Her address is: 
rite for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, etc., etc. DELLA ELLISON, 503 Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. Just state that you wish particulars of her discovery and she will 
855 Browning Bidg., Broadway and 32d Street, New York send them in sealed envelope free of charge. 
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The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 















ORANGEINE | 


(POWDERS) 


“The Only Ethical Proprietary” 


The Best Indorsed Remedy in the World. Widely Tested Since 1892. 
The Surest ‘‘ Self-Help’? Over Hard Places 














There is nothing secret about Orangeine. Its formula is published on every package, and 
shows a perfect balance of remedial agencies, skilfully selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, with no reactive or drug ejfect. ; ; 

Especially prompt and accurate for Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, “out of sorts feeling.” 


WHAT ORANGEINE DOES 


Dispels Pain Regulates Digestion Prevents Sickness 
Checks Indisposition Increases Nutrition Offsets Wear and Tear 
Assures Energy When Most Needed Makes Better Blood and More of It 


Perfectly Adjusts the Nervous System 


25e Package Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package 
(6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 25c 
package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 




















: Ee. O0X-BLOOD TABLETS 


FOR THIN PEOPLE 


A/GLYCERINE | | FIRST $1.00 BOX FOR 25 CENTS 

vag) ; SOAP Send 25c in stamps and we will & * ~ f 
/ send you prepaid full sized $1.00 Saw) SS; OR. 
box of Ox-Blood Tablets for thin “AN * 
people. Cure Rheumatism, Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness. A Great 
Flesh Producer. Thin people gain J 
10 pounds a month, Pleasant to take. If 
you are a sufferer or wish to gain flesh, try 
them. First box only at 25c rate. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO.,  90-16th St., "GLARINDA, 1OWA 
HENDERSON’S PURE HERB HAIR BATH 


Aannrk : Is nature's own remedy for washing the hair and scalp. _ It is simply 
Dp a sack which contains a sufficient amount of herbs and barks that when 


steeped in boiling water gives a solution that will positively remove all 
















ae, dirt and dandruff from the hair and scalp. Removes any excessive 
_ ae ‘ei pete - 5 = ay and beauty; stimulates its growth. 50 cents 
of the many reasons why a package o! aths, regular sized sack sent as a sample to any 


_ 2 (Y <a} address on receipt of 5c postage to sendit. 
you should always say—4711 White) “¥ W. A. Hend ; 
Rose’’ when you buy soap. ) - A. Henderson Drug Co., - - Clarinda, lowa 


It is real, glyceri t 
lpcevias 16: tins. otal you. aa WHITE CLOVE DEW 








need to be told the soothing and bene- FOR THE COMPLEXION 


ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. FIRST $1.00 BOX FOR 25 CENTS 
Fs — peved - — Roe _ - | Makes the Skin white, soft and smooth. Positively acts 
ind a very delicate and refined odor. asa Flesh Producer on the muscles of the face. A perfect Skin 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. Food and Complexion Beautifier. Just try one $1 box—a three- 
U. S. Branch, month treatment for 25c in stamps. Only the first one at this price. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, W. A. HENDER pia i 
298 Suetiane. New York, N. Ye ; SON DRUG co . Clarinda, lowa 
Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake, 


Se _, 
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Lincoln’s Springfield 

There he lived and there his body lies 
entombed. Besides the interest which at- 
taches to a visit to the grave, the Illinois 
State Capital contains Lincoln's old home 
and many other places of deep interest to 
visitors. If your ticket reads over the 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


between Chicago and St. Louis, stop-over 
at Springfield can be arranged without addi- 
tional charge. The time-tables are arranged 
so that passengers can spend a few hours 
in sight-seeing en route between Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Take advan- 


tage of the above suggestion offered exclu- 


sively by core Only Way” 


Send for circular of information. 


GFO. J. CHARLTON, 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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M-M Magneto, 3: H.P. Special 


Has the speed 
without the danger 
Has the power 
without the 
Has the stability 
without 
Has the endurance 
without 
Has the comfort 
without the 
Has the ease of control 
without the work 
Has the magneto ignition 
without any fuss 
Has the habit of making good 


without any doubt 


noise 
any weakness 
any strain 


vibration 


For details and proposition 
WRITE 


AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 


703 CENTRE STREET 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
























UNION 
PACIFIC 





_ lee 


BLOCK SIGNALS 
ALL THE WAY 


In addition to the superb equipment and excellent 
service on the world famous trains 


To California 


each train is controlled by Electric Block Signals, 
which insure safety to passengers while - 
traveling via 


UNION PACIFIC 


EL. LOMAX, G.P.A. - Omaha, Neb. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘ 














‘The National Magazine”’ 


, ‘me 
HUNT THE Wortp OVER 


for a smooth edge book form card, and 
you will find but one— 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


The card is not perforated. You will never cease 
to wonder at its perfection, and delight in its at- 
tractiveness. Men and concerns of quality use 
these cards exclusively. You haven’t used them 
because they have not been brought to your atten- 
tion. 


Send for a Sample Tab today 


and detach the cards. 
are the best the 
affccds in cards. 


OUR SMART 
CARD li CASE 


Beautifully engraved, they 
world 








“OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcenTt CHICAGO 









The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Engravers 


38-40 East Adams St., CHICAGO 


Die Embossers Plate Printers 








7 | 
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ill You Accept This 
| Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
ake no iisk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
cn have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 vital business 
Becrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best cf all that they 
know about 








TRE « 





Send no money! 


— 


3 





—Purchasing —Salesmanship — Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising — Position- Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence 


—Man-Handling 
—Man- Training 
— Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hune 


—Accounting 
—Cost-keeping 
| —Organization 


—Selling Plans 
—Handling Customers 
—Office Systems 
—Retailing —Short-cuis and 
—Wholesaling Methods for ev ry dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing lineand departmeut ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
@and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing ; pages 
bi 17 with handling and training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 










dvertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
nail; pages 12.to15 with the great problem of secur‘ig the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
gou may get a complete set—bound in handsome half muvrocco, contents in 
ea —for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
| ewspaper. Willyou read the book tif we send it free? 
| Send no money, Simply sign the coupon, 


--——The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chi 


lf there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 








my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page iree 
descriptive booklet. Ill rcad it. 158-3 


Name 
Address —_ 
Business 


Position ~ 



































without a cent deposit, prepay the fvcignt and allow 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our unheard 
of prices and marvelous offers on highest grade 


1.09 model bieycles. 
fe eS 
a pair of tires from any- 
one at any price until you write for our large Art 
Catalog and learn our wonderjul proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
R DER AGENTS everywhere are making big 
| money exhibiting and selling 
our bieycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs 
el sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait; write today for our 


epecial ojjer. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 242 - CHICAGO 








| Textures of cloth, which will be worn by NEW YORK 


| Outfit for taking your own Measurements at Home. 


| Catalog. 


| 





Which Means a Big Saving to You. 


Every Man Should Have a Tailor But He Should Have c 
Good Tailor Who Will Give Him and His Clothes 
Character, Distinctiveness and Individuality. That iz 
What THE NEW YORK TAILORS of New York City, 


| America’s Greatest Fashion Authorities Will Do For You. 


THE MOST COMPLETE MEN'S FASHION BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


NOW READY. 
Made to Your $49.50 to $95 






SUIT Measure 

A HIGH QUALITIED SUIT MADE TO YOUR 
ORDER AT AN EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 
NEW YORK STYLE AT LESS THAN THE PRICE 
YOU PAY FOR READY-MADES. 


Write to-day forour NEW Handsome and Instructive 
Spring and Summer Catalog Illustrating Allthe very 
latest NEW YORK CITY Fashions. 

Our Catalog is FREE and POSTPAID, together with 
44 cloth Samples, all the very latest Shades, Weaves and 
CITY’S WELL DRESSED 1EN, also our Complete 

We Employ No Agents and Have No Dealers to Act as 
Our Agents Direct to the Consumer Only, From Mill 
to Manisthe True Way to Put It. This is an Advantage 
Which Serves to Save You at Least Two Middlemen's 
Profits. READ OUR IRON CLAD LEGAL GUARANTET. 
Which is as Strong as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

WE GUARANTEE TO FIT AND PLEASE YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 

We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United States, 
Write Postal To-day for Our Free 
It’s Worth Your While. “ For Seeing is Believing.” 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, 
NE 729-731 Broadway, £stab.18 Years. New York City 


___ The Largest Mail Order Custom Tailors to Men in the World. 
= This MAGAZINE 
| I'Three Months i REE 


TACKLE is a high-grade, illustrated 
@ monthly magazine about FISHING—an ‘n- 
teresting periodical published in the heart 
of the fishing tackle world. Subscription 
tice 20 cents a year, or three months 
Tee. if you mention this ad. 

TACKLE, Box 525, Kalamazoo, Mich. 










































| JANUARY i900 
flow To Catch Base 
The Joy of the Streem 
A Tale of @ Trout 
Artificial Baits 

Keep Posted 

In the Great Outot Deors 











Lanes 99 Pesca Gorter 











Y NOT BE AN ARTIST ? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
ositions. Goo sts 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy faseinating work. Our courses of § 
{ Personal Home Instruetion by correspondence, are com. § 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 
# structors, Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for f, 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 
seMOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
sa N 18 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 














. of this picture. 


a SS 

y 4 . 
——| IX MONTHS, showin 

No Money Require 


ity. 


GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 per cent. as 
ood as ae orignal, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
Kah ong of the most prominent artists of the country. 
° 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. ; 
- how well you can do it. If you area prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. 
If your drawing is even 4o percent.as good as the — you have this natural 
abili y, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 339, Scranton, Pa. 


Prize — It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
See 


ee 
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CRANE SCorrect Social Stationery 


Gyane’s 


We 


edding La ers 


=a} HE wedding card is the first official 


¥| intimation of a wedding. 


No paper 


-an be too good for this purpose, just 
as nothing is so correct as the very 
best engraving. 

Sea? S Wedding Papers have been the stand- 
ard for years, and no other stock takes the impres- 
sion from the engraved plate so well. 


Crane’s Wedding Papers 
the water-mark in the envelopes. 


‘an be identified by 
Sold at all 


stores where good stationery is sold. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN 


is made on the theory that no writing paper can 
be made too good for a letter, because a letter is 
one of the most personal forms of expression there 
is. It has for years conformed to the highest stan- 
dard of quality, and has been the most successful 
in attaining the so-called fabric finish. 

Hold a sheet up to the light—if it is water- 
marked ‘‘Crane’s,”’ it is Crane’s. 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


Women of taste who desire to pay only a mode- 
rate price for their writing paper find that High- 
land Linen meets every demand of fashion and 
convenience. 

Highland Linen is a fabric finished paper made 
in seven attractive shades in all the correct sizes 
of sheets and envelopes, and has a surface delight- 
ful to write upon. 





Samples of any of these papers will be sent on request. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

















FOR 


Available. Give us your doctor’s name and we will 
arrange to send the treatment to him for your private use. 
Efficient. Is endorsed by physicians in all parts of the 
country. 





OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 317 W. S71 St., New York. 
In writing for information give also the name of your family 
physician 


Nv Name 





Fe create Name 


ALCOHOLISM 


Convenient. Requires no detention from business, 
and no hypodermic injections, no publicity. 


Safe, Absolutely no harmful secondary effects, 





The Oppenheimer Institute successfully treats morphinism 
in its Sanitarium in New York City. 


THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine” 
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/CARTER’S UD UNDERWEAR is onttiten 


to your earnest consideration, for the 
reason that it is absolutely clean and hy- 
gienic. Made in a large sunny mill in 
a New England village—a roomy mill 
through which the pure country air is al- 
ways passing—by clean, well-paid Ameri- 
can operatives. Designed properly, made 
thoroughly, finished as a dainty woman 
wou! have it. 
@, The high-grade yarns used in Carter’s 
Underwear make possible its superfine 
quality. }legant fabrics with fine znvisible 
ribs—stylish garments uncqualled for fit, 
comfort, and durability. it pays to buy 
Carter’s—‘‘there’s quality in every thread.” 
@, Most all knittel Underwear, no matter 
how sightly when purchased, looks cheap 
afterbeing laundered; but Carter’s garments 
retain their shape and appearance when 
they come from the wash. 
@, Ask your dealer to show you these spe- 
cial grades: Women’s two-piece and Union 


Suits, No. 475 white Lisle, No. 480 Sea: 
Island Mercerized; Men’s Union Suits No. : 


575 white Lisle, 580 Sea Island Mercerized. 
If you cannot get Carter’s Underwear at 


the stores, write us and we will forward : 


you samples. 


Made in Union Suits and two-piece suits 


for women and children. Union Suits for 
men. Also infants’ shirts and bands, silk, 
wool and cotton. 


@, For sale by nearly all first-class dealers. 
Insist on the genuine. Refuse all substi- 
tutes. Send for free book of samples, etc. 
The William Carter Co. 

Dept. XY 
Needham Heights (Highlandville), Mass: 














MENNEN 5: 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relicves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,’’ with Mennen’s {<ce 
ontop Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfle jree. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample frec. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) mples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Fi 


























the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
and all Metals. Forcleansing and restoring Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Blacking and all ——— from the 

hands, it is Gnequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

and smooth. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 


; Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 
Factory, Wollaston, Mass. ; 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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Silver-Plated 
Black Leather Cas 


Price $3.50 
wt 


Gold-Plated 
Pigskin Case 


Price $5.00 


The “Point-to-Heel’? Barber’s Stroke 


Ever stop to think how much depends upon 
the adjustment of a Safety Razor? 

Take the finest, sharpest razor—hold it at too 
great an angle with the face and it scrapes and 
pulls—hold it too flat and it does not shave close. 
Either way will dull the edge in a few strokes. 

The one razor that is adjusted perfectiy—-that 
cuts clean, close and smooth—that holds its edge 
through many a shave is the 


KEEN KUTTER 


SAFETY RAZOR 


the razor bearing the name and trademark that mean always and 
everywhere on cutlery or tools—guaranteed quality, durability, and 
perfect adjustment. The only safety razor that cuts with the “ point- 
to-heel ” diagonal stroke so necessary to comfort. 

Twelve Norwegian steel blades with each razor—honed, stropped 
and guaranteed in perfect shaving condition. 

Packed in a genuine leather plush-lined case. Price, $3.50. 


If not at your dealers, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (incorporated) 
St. Louis an@d New York, U.S.A. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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Corn Feeding 
in the Country 


is responsible for the fine flavor, 
delicate grain and tenderness of 


Wifts PremiumHams ana Bacon 


The infinite care, expert inspection and selection 
\ with Swift’s modern, cleanly methods | 

) le of manufacture, make and keep 

| / / \ quality and flavor always to the 

same high standard. 


Insist upon ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ 


You will always be sure of uniform 
quality, favor and tenderness. 


‘\ Swift & Company, 
\ U.S.A. 





LITERARY work is jndeed by the fame of its author, a paint- 
ing by that of the artist, a statue by that of the sculptor; s> 
should a Piano be Judged by the Character and Ability of its Makers. 


When You Buy a Kranich & Bach Piano 


you buy a piano which bears the names of men whose life- 
training, education, ambition and cap:tal have always been 
and always will be directed to the one sole single intense purpose 
of making the Best Piano that mind can design 


and hands construct— 
The Standard Piano Investment of America and Europe 


A Kranich & Bach Grand or Upright in your home is an 
unquestioned evidence of cultured musical taste and dis- 
crimination. 


Write for catalogue and name of dealer nearest you. If none is near your 
home we will ship direct from factory. Very convenient instalment terms. 


With each catalogue we will send free an interesting Composite 
Portrait and Sketches of the World’s Greatest Pianists. 


fxm KIRANICH & ACH ge 


St 
) 


— 
VWAREROOMS PIANO Naot 


“ 











